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CHAPTER ONE 


‘Rose?’ 

As I look back to that time, two statues seem to stand out in my life as 
marking the twin poles between which my life was to swing. One was the 
statue of the Prince Imperial which faced the barrack square at Woolwich, 
and the other was the bronze equestrian statue of Peter the Great in St 
Petersburg. The house I was to have lived in with my young husband looked 
over the trees to the Prince Imperial. I never lived near the bird-stained 
figure of the great Romanov, which is probably just as well, for they say the 
whole area around is haunted ground and I have too many ghosts in my life 
as it is - prominent among them the girl that I then was, the young, the 
innocent, the incredibly naive Rose Gowrie. 

‘Rose?’ 

It was my sister Grizel speaking on that afternoon which somehow marks 
the beginning for me. Perhaps for the first time I let some of the worries I 
most certainly felt in my heart appear obvious to Grizel. 

I raised my head from my work. That afternoon I had plodded on as usual 
at my books. Not as usual, Grizel showed irritation. 

‘Do stop and come out. I want to go for a walk. Why do you stick at it? You 
know it’s not going to lead anywhere. A pure waste of time. Besides,’ she 
went on, ‘I hate to see you breaking your heart over it. You know now that 
you are never going to be a doctor. The thing’s impossible.’ 

‘I got so close ... Three years at Edinburgh.’ I found I could talk about it 
almost without pain that afternoon. I could feel that beneath Grizel’s 
crossness was a warmth reaching out to me. She hadn’t shown a lot of 
sympathy for my medical ambitions until then. ‘It was close, you know, 
Grizel. I jolly near did it.’ 

‘And then the perennial Gowrie lack of money, and you falling in love with 
Patrick, dished it.’ 

‘What an elegant way of putting it,’ I said, laying aside my books of 
anatomy and morbid pathology. ‘Dished it, indeed. Perhaps I abandoned my 
studies because I had to, because of circumstances beyond my control —- or 
that was how the Dean of Medicine put it when we said goodbye — but I 
haven’t given up being interested in it. And the army needs educated wives, 
so Patrick says. If we go to India, and that could happen, then any medical 
knowledge I have would be very useful in ever so many ways. Clinics and so 
on for the wives of the private soldiers and the native women, you know.’ 

‘You might have babies yourself by then.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said shortly. I hadn’t thought much about this side of my life yet. It 
was a long way off, I told myself. But I have an idea that underneath, the 
thought — half alarming, half exciting - was rumbling away. Patrick and I had 
met at a ball in Edinburgh and fallen in love so quickly. ‘I suppose soldiers 
always settle things in a hurry,’ I said from out of the depths of my thoughts. 


I’m not quite sure what Grizel took this to mean because she gave a giggle 
and put her arm around me. ‘I won’t enquire into the meaning of that 
sentence, Rose dear, even if you know yourself. Sometimes one expresses a 
truth without meaning to. Only I’m not sure if it’s true of Patrick. I think it 
was you who swept him off his feet all the same, dear Rose, I know it was for 
me and young Alec you gave up Edinburgh, and that you minded dreadfully. 
We’re such a tiresomely expensive brother and sister to have.’ 

I couldn’t let her get away with that, though. There was a bit of truth in it, 
but I wasn’t going to lay the burden of it on her young shoulders. ‘What 
nonsense. It wasn’t like that at all. You had to have your turn, it was only 
fair. If anything, it was Alec’s fault for needing that extra coaching, the lazy 
young beggar. I meant to go back when the money got easier, but then I fell 
in love with Patrick. And as far as you’re concerned, I’m sure no one could be 
more economical. You make nearly all your own clothes and some of mine as 
well. And now Alec’s godfather is going to pay for him at Eton, so you see 
neither of you is so expensive.’ 

‘I suppose the gods gave you Patrick as a reward,’ said Grizel. 

‘You could put it like that.’ Patrick was fairly god-like himself, I thought, 
but I managed to restrain myself from saying so. 

‘Well, I hope you'll like army life, that’s all.’ 

‘Oh, of course I will. I’ve made up my mind to like it.’ Patrick Graham was 
an army officer, a gunner, serving with the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Hardly the smartest of regiments, but one which suited Patrick, who was 
interested in machines and engines and not in riding horses. The Grahams — 
mother, grown-up son and young daughter — had moved to the village near 
Jordansjoy just before Patrick and I met and fell in love. Indeed, it was 
because his mother lived near the ancient, crumbling ancestral house of the 
Gowries that our hostess at the ball introduced us. I don’t think that Mrs 
Graham had reckoned on Jordansjoy giving her a daughter-in-law before her 
first Christmas in her new home. 

There were three of us at home. I was the eldest left, then Grizel and then 
young Alec. Robin, my elder brother, our pride, had gone to India with his 
regiment five years before. He was the bravest and the best of us all. And 
then he died, killed in a small incident in the border war with Afghanistan, a 
little encounter that no one ever heard of again. He died of injuries that 
better and prompter doctoring might have cured. I think it was then that the 
impulse towards medicine was aroused in me. Or did it have a deeper root? 
Sometimes I have thought that its beginnings go even further back, beyond 
conscious memory altogether. There are things I don’t admit even to myself. 

Jordansjoy has seen many tragedies in its hundreds of years of history, but 
Robin’s was one of the sharpest. The neighbours were tactful and left us 
alone, and we drew in on ourselves, perhaps more than we should have done, 
Grizel and I and Alec and old Tibby. Tibby must have a word all to herself, 
because there is no one like her and she has grown out of the soil of Scotland 
and her period in it. I said something like this to her once, and she said I 
made her sound like some great monument. She has been nurse, housekeeper 
and governess all rolled into one since our parents died. When Robin was 
killed she was our great support, unsentimental and forthright, quite devoid 


of selfpity, and not allowing us to repine either. 

‘Forbye you’re young,’ she said stoutly. ‘With all your lives before you.’ 

It is then that I had taken myself off to Edinburgh to study medicine at the 
university there. It was in my heart to persevere, but the money would not 
run to it in the end. So I stopped. But as with all human actions, there were 
many reasons for my starting in medicine and many for my giving up. I can 
see that now. 

‘T hope you'll like the army,’ repeated Grizel, as if I hadn’t already said that 
I intended to. ‘Tibby says that it will trim the rough corners off you.’ 

‘Always supposing I want them trimmed.’ 

‘Oh, she never said it was a good thing. She likes those rough corners and 
so do I. When you are sharp and speak your mind, and when you stick out for 
your own way, I like you for it and so does she. She just said it would 
happen, that’s all.’ 

‘It sounds a painful process,’ I observed. ‘However, I shall be in the way to 
find out next week when I visit Patrick in Woolwich to see the house he’s 
chosen for us to live in. I’m staying with his cousin, and from the sound of 
her she’s enough to trim anyone’s edges.’ 

‘A regular dragon? Ach, you'll get the better of her. Trust you for it, Rose. 
Here, give me your hand. Let me tell your fortune.’ 

‘You’ve done it once this week,’ I said, reluctantly offering up my right 
hand. ‘Surely it can’t have changed.’ 

Palmistry was Grizel’s new toy. In the crowded attics of Jordansjoy, among 
the dusty furniture and old travelling trunks (we had been searching for a 
reasonably smart set of bags for me, as a matter of fact), she had found an 
ancient book on fortune-telling; ‘The Book of Fate, formerly in the possession 
of Napoleon, Emperor of France,’ it was called. To the study of this book and 
the telling of our hands according to the rules laid down therein, Grizel was 
devoting most of her leisure, as well as a lot of time that should have been 
spent on other things. Or so Tibby said. Tibby called it necromancy and 
hinted that it was an abomination according to John Knox. I noticed that she 
listened with the rest of us, though. 

‘You never know. We had a thunderstorm on Tuesday. Perhaps that was a 
portent of change. We hardly ever get thunderstorms here, so it must mean 
something.’ And she bent her head over my hand, busily tracing out the lines 
of head, heart and destiny. 

‘I see a double tragedy, but great bravery,’ she announced with some 
triumph. ‘And a great love.’ 

‘Oh nonsense.’ I tried to pull my hand away, but she hung on. 

‘And happiness,’ she said in tones of slight surprise, as well she might 
seeing what else she had predicted. Earlier she had foreseen disaster by fire 
for me. ‘And great possessions. Riches, in fact.’ 

‘I find that hard to believe.’ 

‘It is a bit of a staggerer,’ she said, dropping my hand. ‘Perhaps I got it 
wrong. It was rather hard to read. Your line wobbles a bit just there, owing to 
a blister you gave yourself with all that sewing on your travelling dress. But I 
seemed to see something extremely solid. Hard as a cannon-ball.’ She 
appeared to find satisfaction in this oracular judgement, for she closed my 


fingers over my palm as if this was the end of her forecasting for the day. 
‘There, that’s enough. Aren’t you satisfied?’ 

Of course, she had no psychic gifts, it was all a game, but some games with 
some players can deliver hard balls. 


In Woolwich the weather turned out to be hot and sultry; I was already tired 
by the long journey and now I felt, in addition, that my clothes were subtly 
wrong, too thick and clumsy. Thick silks and twills were out and soft chiffons 
were in, and no one had told me and I was aware of not looking my best. 
Perhaps Patrick thought so too, for he was bad-tempered and edgy. I bore 
this with fortitude, thinking that men are kittle cattle and need 
understanding. I behaved well, I think, and remained pleasant and good- 
humoured with him and made myself agreeable to my hostess, who was not a 
dragon at all but a woman of splintery charm and fly-away hair. And, of 
course, the owner of some of the prettiest and most fluttery chiffons I had 
ever seen. She told me they came from ‘Lucille’s’. 

I minded the more because Patrick always looked right. He was not elegant 
or richly dressed, he couldn’t afford to be, but he was natural and happy in 
his clothes. I don’t suppose he ever wore scent in his life, but there was 
always an aura of freshness about him. Eyes, hair, skin, were shining. And 
yet, he was so easy with it. There never was a less stiff fellow than my 
darling Patrick with his soft, deep voice. At my bitterest times I tried to 
catalogue these physical attributes, and hate them, but I never could. The 
truth is I loved him by them and for them and through them. 

Whether it was the heat or the fact that my clothes were wrong, I did not 
seem to be enjoying myself as I had expected. Woolwich was a restless place, 
with troops of soldiers always clattering through the streets. Patrick was 
preoccupied with his duties, not always free to be with me, although I felt he 
was doing his best. I was certainly seeing the workaday side of army life. And 
every so often the air was rent by the dull thud of artillery, as if we were 
under siege. I couldn’t always stop myself jumping, even though I knew they 
were only testing the guns. 

The main purpose of my visit to Woolwich was to see the house that 
Patrick had rented for us, and the morning after our arrival he took me to 
inspect it - one of an elegant terrace built in the middle of the last century 
when Woolwich first began to expand because of the demands of the army. I 
looked out through what was going to be our drawing-room window at the 
statue erected in memory of the dead Prince Imperial, son to Napoleon III. 

‘The furniture is ugly and shabby,’ I said. ‘A family called Dobson with six 
children had it last, did you say? It looks it.’ 

‘Is it dirty, then?’ said Patrick, looking around him with surprise. 

I had concluded already that Mrs Dobson had not been much of a 
housekeeper, but with six children probably her mind was on other things. 
‘So-so,’ I said. ‘It'll clean.’ With an idle finger I traced my initials on the dusty 
windowpane. R. G. They may be there still for all I know. 

‘We'll get you a servant. You'll need a cook, anyway. Can you cook, Rose? I 
wish I was a richer man, or would ever be. I’d give you all I could.’ He 
sounded strained. 


‘But I’m quite content.’ 

‘Content? That’s not much of a word to get married on,’ said Patrick. 

I swung round and stared at him. He was looking in my face as if there was 
some secret he knew and he wished to see if I knew it too. Instinctively I felt 
this, while I only stared dumbly back. There must have been something in my 
expression for him to read also, for he put his arm round my waist. He put 
his mouth on my lips and kissed me; I wanted to kiss him back, but just then 
I could not. I felt him stiffen. ‘Ah, Rose,’ he said sadly. 

The twelve o’clock gun went off then at the Woolwich Arsenal and jerked 
us apart, and his cousin’s voice calling us from below saw to it that the 
separation was very nearly permanent. ‘I’m waiting, Patrick,’ she fluted up 
the stairs in that light, high, English voice of hers. ‘We mustn’t keep Miss 
Gordon waiting.’ Old Miss Gordon, General Gordon’s sister, lived next door 
and would be an important neighbour with plenty of influence in Army 
circles. 

Silently Patrick and I went downstairs together. Mrs Lucas, his cousin, 
looked up at us curiously from under her floppy Leghorn straw hat, but she 
said nothing. 


Patrick saw me off at King’s Cross station on my return journey to Scotland 
the next evening. ‘There’s some business must bring me to Edinburgh soon,’ 
he announced abruptly. ‘So Pll be out to Jordansjoy to see you. I’ll give you 
advance warning if I can.’ 

‘Before the wedding?’ We were to be married within the month. Everything 
was supposed to be in train. I was surprised, but delighted, that Patrick had 
the time. 

‘Before the wedding.’ 

‘Tl see you then.’ 

I was going to say more but he kissed my cheek, gave me a wave and 
strode away, tall and erect, through the crowd. I watched him go. I remember 
that a phrase from a poem I had read somewhere flashed through my mind: 
‘Too dear for my possessing’. 

I went back to Scotland, conscious that some sweetness, some freshness in 
our relationship had spent itself and would never be replaced. 


In those days the night journey from London to Scotland was noisy and 
tiring, but it had the one advantage that the train stopped at the station for 
Jordansjoy, where I was glad to see Grizel and Alec waiting for me in a 
governess cart pulled by the pony from the Manse. 

I was always happy to see my home again. Jordansjoy was the shell of a 
once great house. The castle was in ruins, a romantic and beautiful wreck 
which had inspired Sir Walter Scott to a well known effusion. The grand 
mansion, erected by an early Gowrie in 1790 and decorated in the finest 
neoHellenistic taste of the period, had proved impossible to heat or live in, 
especially as the family fortunes fell away. For the last generation the 
Gowries had lived in eight or nine rooms in the stable wing, which was in 
fact a remarkably beautiful quadrangle of stone buildings, our ancestor 
having demanded a high standard of living for his horses. We, of course, kept 
none. Behind the shuttered windows of the mansion lay rooms full of 


mouldering hangings and worm-eaten furniture, anything of any value 
having been sold long since. 

Tibby took a sharp look at me as I came in. Not much missed her eyes, and 
I have no doubt she read my mood. ‘Come away in and get your breakfast,’ 
she said. ‘And after you’ve eaten you can take a rest. Grizel, put a hot-water 
bottle in your sister’s bed.’ 

‘T’m not cold,’ I protested, although it was true that my native air did seem 
fresh and eager after sultry London. 

‘Oh, it’s a cosy thing, a bottle,’ said Grizel, dancing away. ‘You can take it 
out when you get in.’ 

Tibby poured me tea and took a cup herself. ‘You’ll need to go down and 
see Mrs Graham when you’ve had your rest,’ she said. ‘She’s been sending up 
messages for you. Anxious to know the news of Patrick, I suppose.’ 

‘ll go down this afternoon,’ I said wearily. ‘Patrick sent her a letter and a 
book: a life of Lord Salisbury, I think. She reads a lot of memoirs, you know.’ 

‘Tired of life, poor thing,’ said Tibby briskly. ‘That’s what she must be, to 
spend her days reading of what’s done.’ 

I went to see Mrs Graham next day, and we talked about my visit to 
London and about Patrick, whom she adored. She was a gentle, delicate 
woman in increasingly frail health, but she was always good to me. Just as I 
was leaving, a boy arrived with a telegram for her. 

She read it without comment, and then handed it to me. ‘From Patrick.’ 

I took it and read: ‘Arriving Thursday morning. Staying one night. Do not meet 
the train.’ 1 looked up and met Alethea Graham’s eyes. 

‘He’ll come to you before he comes home. That’s what the telegram means,’ 
she said. 

I nodded, full of a disquiet I could not explain. 


Patrick and I had met at a ball at Holyrood House, to which I had been taken 
by old Lady Macalister, who had been my grandmother’s friend. She 
introduced me to Patrick and we had the supper dance together, and then the 
dance after, and by the end of the evening I, at least, was in love. 

We had many meetings in the weeks that followed, while Patrick had 
leave. Little meetings, I called them in my own mind, because we were never 
alone, being either in his mother’s company or that of other young people. 
But we seemed to grow closer at each meeting, and although several people 
took it upon them to remind me what a bad gambler Colonel Graham had 
been and how there might be something in heredity, I was not daunted. No 
doubt Patrick’s friends were telling him the worst they knew of my family, 
and how the Gowries had always been chancy, impecunious folk. ‘Good looks 
and bare acres,’ was the phrase around here. But Patrick and I seemed to 
prosper, and when he asked me to marry him on the last day of his leave, I 
accepted at once. It was romantic, it was right. I never had a moment’s 
doubt. 

The spot where we became engaged was the Orangery at Lady Macalister’s 
place near Jordansjoy, and the occasion her annual garden party when she 
‘worked off, as we used to say, all the hospitality she owed. The air in the 
Orangery was sweet and warm, outside in the garden a band was playing a 


waltz from ‘The Balkan Princess.’ It is a mistake, ’'m sure, to think that men 
don’t succumb to the romance of an occasion as easily as women. I am 
convinced now that Patrick was powerfully affected by the sweetness of our 
surroundings, following upon the happy sequence of our meetings, and by a 
sense of what was somehow appropriate and expected. 

Perhaps I underrate myself. I remember saying to Patrick then: ‘But I can’t 
understand how you came even to notice me.’ 

‘Can’t you?’ A quizzical look. 

‘No. Grizel is the beauty.’ 

‘Well, there I don’t agree with you. But you need not wonder, Rose. 
Amongst all those people you really stand out.’ 

‘I do?’ 

‘Yes, you’re different. Rose, different from most girls.’ 

‘I suppose it must be a result of my training in Edinburgh,’ I said 
thoughtfully. ‘My look, I mean.’ 

‘It was different to start with.’ 

‘Yes, in our set it was.’ Which was true. 

‘Do you regret not finishing?’ 

I gave him a radiant smile. ‘Not now, my darling Patrick.’ 

It wasn’t true, though; I did mind, and perhaps Patrick sensed it. 


‘Patrick’s arriving the day after tomorrow,’ I said to Tibby and Grizel, when I 
got back home. ‘His mother had a telegram while I was there. Arriving in the 
morning and not to meet the train.’ 

‘And nothing to you?’ said Grizel indignantly. 

‘Oh, I knew anyway. He told me in London’. 

“You never said.’ 

‘I was going to.’ And I saw Tibby’s eyebrows go up. She knew, and I knew, 
that I usually came out fast with things I wanted to say. 

I knew to the minute the time when the London train arrived at the 
junction, and knew too how long it would take Patrick to get to me if he took 
the station fly, and I made up my mind to be waiting for him in the garden so 
we need not meet in the house. I had an irrational fear of being in a confined 
space while we talked. I suppose Tibby saw what I was up to, but she helped 
me by agreeing that the more I weeded that path where the hollyhocks grew, 
the better. 

The time of the train’s arrival came and went, but Patrick did not appear; I 
waited and waited. ‘This will be the best weeded path in Perthshire,’ I 
thought in desperation. I was on the point of giving up and retreating to the 
house when I heard him coming. He was whistling softly to himself as he did 
sometimes when distracted. I recognised the tune: a poem of Robert Burns’ 
set to music. ‘My love is like a red, red rose’. I doubt if he knew what he was 
whistling, and in any case he stopped when he came into view. His shoes and 
the edge of his trousers were covered with dust. We have very dusty lanes 
here about Jordansjoy when the weather is dry, and I knew by that dust that 
Patrick must have been walking and walking around them since the train got 
in. 

‘Hello, Rose,’ he said. ‘You here?’ 


‘T’ve been waiting for you.’ 

‘Thought you might be. Sorry if I was a long while coming. I’ve been 
walking about. Thinking.’ 

I saw Patrick had someting in his hand: a small packet, neatly done in fresh 
brown paper. I thought it might be a little present for me. Patrick did 
sometimes give me presents — a good book or a leather notebook for my 
accounts, that sort of thing - and now was the time for presents if there ever 
was one, these weeks before our marriage. I couldn’t expect much after we 
were married. A brooch with a white river pearl from Perth, perhaps, if I had 
the good luck to bear him a son. 

He did not look in a present-giving mood; he was wearing his dark town 
suit and carrying lavender gloves. The clothes about which Alec had once 
been heard to mutter: ‘The mute at the funeral.’ There had never been any 
love lost between Patrick and Alec since Patrick recommended that Alec, that 
freedom-lover, be sent away to Eton, for ‘only a top flight public school could 
whip him into shape’. 

‘Let’s go into the house, Rose,’ Patrick now said. 

‘Oh, no.’ My reply was spontaneous and instinctive. ‘’'d rather stay 
outside.’ No good news could come to me inside the house, I knew that, and 
so I wanted to stay in the garden where there was sunshine and warmth and 
the memory of happiness. 

‘Could I have a glass of water then, Rose? I’m parched.’ 

Reluctantly I conceded. ‘Come into the parlour.’ And I led the way into its 
cool darkness. ‘Wait there and I'll get you a drink.’ 

I went into the kitchen and drew him a glass of water which was fresh and 
sweet from our own spring at Jordansjoy. Tibby, who was standing at the 
table preparing a fruit pie — plum, it smelt like - raised her head and gave me 
a look. 

‘A drink for Patrick,’ I explained. 

‘Ah, so he’s come then?’ 

‘Just the while,’ I said in as non-committal a voice as I could manage. 

‘Is water all he wants? We’ve a keg of beer in the pantry.’ 

‘Water he asked for and water it shall be,’ I announced, carrying the glass 
out in my hand. 

‘Would you have liked beer, Patrick?’ I asked. 

‘No, water,’ he said, taking the glass and draining it thirstily. ‘I hate 
country beer.’ 

‘We get ours from Edinburgh. McCluskie’s Best Brew.’ 

‘It’s not good, all the same. You never drink it yourself so you don’t know. 
I’ve never told you so before.’ 

‘You’re telling me now.’ I took the glass from him. ‘Of course, we’re not 
really talking about beer,’ I said coldly. 

‘Are we not?’ 

‘No. Come, Patrick. Perhaps I am a year or two younger than you, but let 
us meet in this as equals. There’s something on your mind. What’s it all 
about? You must tell me.’ 

‘Man to man, eh, Rose?’ He smiled. Patrick never had orthodox good looks, 
but he smiled with his eyes as well as his mouth and I never knew a soul who 


could resist that smile, it had such luminous comprehension in it. 

For a moment the joke gave me hope. Because he could tease me in this 
way, surely things could not be wholly bad? ‘Why not?’ I returned boldly. 

‘But we aren’t man to man, but man to woman, and that’s the whole of it.’ 
Looking back, I see that Patrick, who was a brave man, never said a braver 
thing in his life, but then I hated him for it. 

Our parlour at Jordansjoy has one long window which we keep filled with 
sweet geraniums. Patrick stood with his back to it, so that he was in 
silhouette and I could hardly see his face. He could see mine, though, and I 
suppose it looked foolishly young and innocent. 

‘Come out into the garden,’ I said. ‘I can breathe there.’ 

But he interrupted me, saying — his voice a tone higher than usual, and 
abrupt: ‘Look here, Rose, the wedding will have to be put off. Postponed. I’ve 
to go to India. I’m transferring.’ 

I stared; perhaps I said something, I don’t remember; it can have been 
nothing coherent. 

‘It can’t go ahead. You can put about what explanation you like. Blame it 
all on me. It is my fault. God knows it is.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ I stammered. 

‘Tm transferring to the part of the regiment that’s going off to India. It’s no 
place for a woman. It’s a bachelor’s job.’ 

‘T wouldn’t mind India. I’d like it. I would, I promise.’ 

‘No, it’s no good, it wouldn’t do, not for me nor for you. It would be a 
wretched business, Rosie. We should be so poor. God knows, it’s bad enough 
being poor when you’re married anyway, but in India it would be infinitely 
worse. I couldn’t bear it for you, Rose.’ 

‘But we love each other.’ 

‘Ah, Rose, do we? Really, truly, do we?’ 

‘I love you.’ 

‘Do you, Rose?’ He was serious and sad. Hesitantly, he said: ‘I wonder 
sometimes if you know what love is. Oh yes, in a way, Rose; but a deeper, 
married love?’ 

‘We love each other. Together, we shall ...” But he broke in. ‘That’s true in 
a way, Rose, but is it enough?’ He took my hand. ‘That joke you made about 
Mrs Dobson and her housekeeping — well, it was true although I didn’t admit 
it, she is a rotten housekeeper and her house was always untidy and her 
children run wild. But sometimes I saw a look pass between her and her 
husband, well, a look that I envied. A look such as you and I could never 
exchange.’ 

‘But they have been married for years.’ 

‘Is that all, Rose? Does it come only with years? No, it was not that sort of 
look. And if it is not there before marriage, I think it does not come 
afterwards.’ 

I was utterly at a loss. There were so many things I wanted to say, but I 
couldn’t find words for them. So I stood there, just looking at him. 

‘I blame myself, not you.’ He sounded weary. ‘I’m older than you, more 
experienced. I have to protect you. Our marriage would be a mistake.’ He 
handed me the parcel. ‘Here are your letters, and the book you gave me.’ 


I threw them on the floor in a fury, and for the first time in the interview 
felt bitter. 

‘Please, Rose,’ he said. ‘I have thought about it very carefully. It is in your 
interest and mine.’ 

I sat down; my fury ebbing away had left my legs curiously weak. I 
suppose he thought I was coming round, because he took a deep breath of 
relief. As soon as I saw this I felt even more savage. ‘And now I suppose you 
will go away and explain to yourself that it is my fault. Oh, though I don’t 
know how it can be. I suppose I’ve failed you somehow, Patrick. Or you 
choose to think so.’ 

He quailed before the fury and contempt in my eyes, but he stood his 
ground — I give him that. When he had made up his mind to do a thing, 
Patrick did it. ‘No, no, the fault is all mine. I’m not good enough for you.’ He 
looked at me. ‘Forgive me, Rosie?’ 

He had given me an antique rose-diamond ring, and I suppose he took it 
with him, for I never saw it again. I remember nothing of the circumstances 
of its handing over. Nor of him going; but go he did. 

Tibby says she came in and saw me standing staring out of the window, 
and that I turned to her with tearless eyes and said: ‘He’s gone, Tibby. Gone 
for good.’ Then I went upstairs and went to my bed. I stayed there, watching 
the light change on the ceiling as the day reached its peak and then faded 
into night. 

After a while, Grizel and Tibby came to look at me. ‘I’m sick,’ I said, in 
answer to their anxious questions. And it was, in a way, true; I did feel 
deadly tired, as if life had seeped out of me. I didn’t look at them, turning my 
head to stare bleakly at the wall. I could hear Tibby trying to make 
encouraging, cheerful noises, then I heard her saying something about the 
doctor, but it was Grizel, my sibling and nearest me in age, who got it right. 

‘Leave her alone,’ she said. ‘Let her lie there.’ She drew Tibby out, 
protesting. ‘No,’ said Grizel firmly. ‘Let her be.’ She pulled my door to and 
closed it with a decided little bang. It was her message to me, a message of 
support, and interpreting it correctly I felt a comforting warmth creep into 
my heart. 

I stayed there all night, letting darkness melt in through the window and 
over the walls, and then recede again into silver light. At no time did I sleep. 

Grizel came quietly in when the morning was still early and placed a cup of 
tea on my bed-table. She did not speak, but adjusted the curtains so that the 
sun should not shine on my face, and went away. I wondered how much she 
knew of what had passed between me and Patrick. Almost everything, I 
supposed, by means of that curious feminine osmosis that sometimes existed 
between us. I drank the tea, which was very hot and over-sweet, so that I 
knew Tibby had stirred in the sugar lumps - it had always been her idea that 
a person in trouble needed something sweet. She might have been right, 
because the dead weight of fatigue which rested on me began to lift a little. 

Presently Grizel came back; I didn’t speak but she lay down on the bed 
beside me and put her cheek against mine. For a while we lay in silence. 

‘There’s a time for keeping quiet and saying nothing, and a time for 
showing love,’ she said. ‘I think the time has come now for showing love.’ 


She kissed my cheek. 

‘Come on then, Rose.’ Grizel swung off the bed to her feet. ‘I’ll help you 
dress.’ She opened the big door of the closet where I kept my clothes and, not 
consulting me, she very deliberately selected a pale pink dress I had never yet 
worn. Without a word she handed it to me. ‘Wear this.’ 

‘But it ..."1 began. 

She did not let me finish. ‘Yes. The very prettiest dress from your 
trousseau. Just the day to wear it.’ 

I took it and let the pretty soft silk slip through my hands. I remembered 
the day I had chosen the silk, and I remembered the day Grizel and I had 
made the dress together. ‘Yes, quite right,’ I said. ‘A pity to waste it.’ 

Downstairs I went with a flourish. ‘The worst thing about being jilted,’ I 
said to Grizel as we started down, ‘is that it’s — ’and out it came, the phrase 
long since picked up in my medical student days, assimilated and made ready 
to use — ‘such a bloody bore.’ 

Grizel looked at me, hesitated, and then giggled; and so, laughing, we went 
forward to meet the day. 


Somehow or the other, my life had to be put together again. Twice my 
circumstances had changed radically. The first crisis, when I had to give up 
my medical studies in Edinburgh, had seemed to have a happy outcome when 
I met Patrick and planned our life together. Now this too had collapsed. 
‘Third time lucky,’ I thought. It was hard not to be bitter, but it wouldn’t do. I 
must rebuild my fortunes somehow, and I knew it. 

The only thing to do was take life as it came for a bit, and to build it 
around a succession of small events. Fortunately (from my point of view, 
although I suppose not from the victims’) it was a busy time in the village 
with an epidemic of measles with which I was able to help. ‘It’s an ill wind,’ I 
thought as I cycled down the hill in a rainstorm to a cottage where a child 
had measles with the complication of bronchitis. ‘At least all this is taking my 
mind off my own troubles. If the child only lives. A bit hard for the poor little 
wretch to have to die in order to make me feel better.’ 

But we saved the child, although we had a bad night of it. ‘He’s turned the 
corner,’ I said to his mother when I left. 

‘T think he has, Miss Rose, praise the Lord,’ she answered. 

But as I pushed my bicycle up the hill to breakfast, I knew I had turned a 
corner in my life too. 

‘Have some porridge,’ said Tibby, from the stove where she was stirring a 
big black pot of it. 

Tl just wash my hands.’ 

When I got back Tibby had laid a place at the kitchen table for me and was 
pouring herself a cup of tea. ‘How’s the lad?’ 

‘Better. He’ll do now, I think.’ I began to eat my porridge with relish. 
‘Where are the others?’ 

‘Not up yet. It’s still early. But I knew you’d be home betimes for your 
breakfast. Either the little lad would come through the night or he’d be gone. 
Either way the dawn would decide it.’ 

‘Yes, you're quite right,’ I said thoughtfully. ‘It’s amazing how the turn of 


day takes people out or brings them back in. It’s like a tide. But I listened to 
the birds singing this morning and knew it would be all right. His mother 
knew, too. We both knew.’ 

‘It’s the same with life; there comes a turn.’ 

‘So people say.’ I accepted the truism cautiously. 

‘Tt’ll be that way with you soon.’ 

‘Can’t be too soon, Tibby,’ I said with a sigh. ‘I’ve got to make my way in 
the world somehow. It won’t wait on me, you know.’ 

‘I do know,’ said Tibby. 

‘So far I don’t seem to have done anything right. I have to ask myself: 
What’s the matter with me?’ I looked at her, wondering what she would say. 

‘The answer to that’s easy: Nothing,’ she said stoutly. 

‘ mean, I can’t retire from life before I’m three-and-twenty,’ I said, 
continuing with my own stream of thought. 

‘Oh, you silly girl.’ 

‘T haven’t told you much of what was said between me and Patrick. Only 
the blunt, dead end of it. I’m not sure if I remember it all myself now. What 
we did and said in the heat of the moment.’ I paused. ‘No, but I am wrong, 
Patrick wasn’t hot, he was cold, with his mind made up. Wretched, yes, even 
unhappy, but he was determined to do what he did.’ 

‘It was an awful thing,’ said Tibby solemnly. 

‘Yes, awful. I still don’t understand the rights of it. Or why. But I’m not 
sure if it hasn’t wrecked me, Tibby.’ 

‘No, child, no.’ And she got a grip on my hand and held it tight. 

‘And you know, Tibby, I think it may be partly because of my interest in 
medicine. “This health business,” Patrick called it once. I think he didn’t like 
it. Do you think that, Tibby?’ 

‘People hereabouts are proud of you.’ 

‘Are they? I’m not so sure.’ It was true I had a local history of helping with 
the healing of both people and animals. ‘He may have heard about the child 
at Moriston Grange, and the dog. People do gossip and say the silliest things.’ 
Such as the fact that humans sometimes recovered unexpectedly well when I 
gave them help. ‘Patrick may not have liked it.’ If I had the gift of healing, it 
was a small gift but a dangerous one. 

‘Oh, the wretch,’ said Tibby. 

‘Now, that’s not up to your usual standard, Tibby. You should encourage 
me. Tell me that there is a great future somewhere for Rose Gowrie. But 
where? Where am I to go? For go somewhere I must and will, Tibby, I tell 
you that.’ I stood up. ‘A nice breakfast, Tibby. But where am I to go?’ 

She stood up too, and walked over to the sink with that slow heavy tread 
she took on sometimes. ‘ll have a think.’ 

“Make it a lively think then, Tibby.’ 

We left the matter there for the time being, but from that moment we both 
knew I was only waiting for life to show me the opportunity. 


We glossed over the breaking-off of my engagement when it came to Alec; I 
don’t think he fully understood what had happened. In any case, he was still 
young enough for the adult world to be inexplicable to him and its motives 


something he need not bother to try and comprehend. Since he’d never liked 
Patrick he was quite glad to see him go. 

So that when he came home with the tale he’d heard, the impact was all 
the harder. 

In all innocence he came in from play, sat himself down at the tea table 
and announced, with satisfaction: ‘Well, he’s away then.’ 

I was pouring the tea, Tibby was cutting bread. ‘Who?’ I asked, not really 
attending. 

‘That Patrick.’ He took a slice of bread and butter and devoured it rapidly. 
‘Him.’ 

‘Don’t talk with your mouth full, Master Alec.’ He was only Master Alec to 
Tibby when she was cross. ‘Mind your manners, please. And where has he 
gone?’ 

‘I must talk with my mouth full if you ask questions,’ said Alec, continuing 
his eating. ‘I must answer, that is manners. He’s away to India.’ And his hand 
reached out for another slice. “You never told me that.’ He looked at me 
accusingly. 

I was silent. 

‘It was none of your business,’ said Tibby. 

‘And he’s not off before time, his sister Jeannie says, for there were bills 
falling around him like snow. We were playing marbles.’ 

‘And has he left the bills behind him, then?’ said Grizel in an acid tone. 

‘Every penny cleared, Jeannie says.’ Alec turned his attention to the scones 
and honey. ‘Praise be to God.’ 

‘Money from Heaven, then, I suppose,’ observed Grizel. ‘For I never knew 
the Grahams had a rich uncle.’ 

‘Ach, no, he was paid.’ Alec was all man of the world. 

There was a moment of complete silence. 

‘Paid?’ It was my voice I heard. 

‘Yes, to go away,’ continued Alec through his tea. 

‘Well, that’s an odd thing,’ observed Tibby in a temperate voice. ‘And how 
much did they pay him?’ 

‘Three thousand pounds, Jeannie says,’ went on Alec, quite oblivious of the 
effect he was having. ‘Or it might have been more, she’s not quite sure. She 
couldn’t hear very well.’ 

‘Why not? How was she hearing them?’ 

‘Through the crack in the door. You do not suppose they were telling her?’ 
asked Alec with fine scorn. He looked up, and for the first time he seemed to 
take in the audience he had. ‘What are you all staring at me like that for?’ 

‘You may be jumping to the wrong conclusion,’ said Tibby, giving me a 
straight look over Alec’s head. ‘It may not be at all what it seems.’ 

Tm sure of it. Don’t look at me like that, Tibby, I know I’m right; it was 
worth three thousand to Patrick to break his engagement to me. So now I 
know my price. Three thousand pounds, give or take a few more pounds that 
Jeannie could not precisely hear.’ 

‘But whoever was it that paid him? And why?’ asked Grizel wonderingly. 


Events then followed with a naturalness that made acceptance of them 


inevitable. 

I was wretched at Jordansjoy, an object of interest to all the 
neighbourhood as the girl who had been jilted. Very nearly on the steps of 
the altar, too. Former generations of Gowries had been the focus for gossip 
and hints of scandal, and now I had revived the fire with my shame. For it 
was shame of a sort. Even those who took my part assumed it was my fault 
that Patrick Graham had been ‘put off, although he had, of course, ‘behaved 
disgracefully’. I kept my head high, but it was a bad time. 

When the letter came from St Petersburg, it seemed to contain an answer 
to prayer. 

About eighty years or so earlier, a Gowrie had gone to St Petersburg as a 
merchant and banker, had prospered and settled there. His family stayed on, 
and the next generation, until by now they were as much Russian as Scottish, 
except in blood - because they always married among the large Anglo- 
Scottish community in the capital. 

The most eminent among them was Erskine Gowrie, a grandson of the 
original settler. He was my godfather and had given me a handsome piece of 
Russian silver as a christening present. He had not attended the christening in 
person; but I had been told that he did come to Scotland on a visit while I 
was a child and had taken a great liking to me. I had a vague memory of 
being bounced on the knee of some gentleman with a beard, and of hearing 
him pronounce that I had my grandfather’s eyes. Erskine Gowrie had a large 
factory in the industrial suburbs of St Petersburg where I had been told he 
manufactured chemicals of some sort. We gathered that Erskine Gowrie had 
grown old, rich and cantankerous, and by means of this triple and difficult 
combination had succeeded in quarrelling with all his Russian relatives. Not 
all of them were rich, and one, Emma Gowrie, whom we called our cousin 
and who kept us in touch with the St Petersburg Gowries by letter, had been 
Erskine’s secretary for a time before working for a Countess Dolly Denisov. 
Through Emma, Countess Denisov had heard of me, and now wrote offering 
me work in St Petersburg with her and her daughter. Young Russian girls of 
the nobility are never allowed to go anywhere without a companion, it 
seemed. But there was more to it than that, because Dolly Denisov had heard 
from Miss Gowrie that I was interested in medicine, and she wanted me to 
help train the peasant women on her country estate to look after their own 
health better. Perhaps I should be able to create a small clinic or hospital at 
Shereshevo. 

‘It’s very tempting to me,’ I said, pushing the letter across to Tibby. ‘Mind 
you, I don’t like the idea of being a companion.’ 

‘It’s a good offer,’ said Tibby, raising her eyes from the letter. ‘They don’t 
ask much from you as a companion except English conversation and 
friendliness, and they pay well.’ 

‘Of course, the girl may be a horror.’ 

‘She sounds nice; seventeen, speaks a bit of English already, likes animals. 
And what a pretty face!’ 

I picked up the photograph that had come with the letter. ‘Yes, charming 
little face, isn’t it? I don’t suppose she’s as innocent as she looks. Oh yes, Ill 
go, Tibby. I think I’d go anywhere to get away. And I do like the prospect this 


offers of advancement. I might get to be a medical pioneer yet.’ I felt a kind 
of dreamy optimism. 

‘You’d be rash to turn it down, I’ll say that.’ She pursed up her lips. ‘The 
letter says that if you take passage on the John Evelyn, leaving the Surrey 
Docks on May 2nd, you may have the support of a Major Lacey who is 
travelling out to see his sister. The Denisovs have Russian friends in London, 
too, that they name.’ She shook her head. ‘They have planned ahead. You are 
much wanted to go.’ 

She gave me the letter back; I remember holding it in my hand. By rights it 
ought to have burnt my fingers off. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The wind was blowing in my face, a cold wind blowing across the waters of 
the Baltic to where I stood on the deck of the John Evelyn. It seemed to go 
right through my clothes. Ahead I could see the docks and quays of St 
Petersburg. It was May, we were the first ship into the Gulf of Finland since 
the winter ice had melted. The wind was cold, and my future lay spread 
before me on the horizon, and suddenly the prospect frightened me. But it 
was already more than a prospect; it was upon me. Even now the trunks were 
being piled on deck ready for arrival, and I could see my own box, black 
leather with my name on it in white: The Honble Rose Gowrie. 

Tentatively I looked up at the man standing beside me, Edward Lacey, late 
of His Majesty’s Scots Guards, and my travelling companion. I had begun by 
hating his bland sophistication and his cool English voice. I hated all men, 
anyway — and pour cause, as our dominie used to say. But he proved kind and 
considerate during the journey, and relations had improved, though I still 
found him rather opaque. Now he turned to me with that ever courteous 
smile. ‘Nearly there, Miss Gowrie.’ 

We had boarded the small cargo ship, the John Evelyn, going out on the 
evening tide. The captain had bowed as he passed us on the deck. I was a 
passenger of special quality on the John Evelyn because I had been seen off by 
no less a person than Prince Michael Melikov. To my surprise he had been 
waiting at the Surrey Docks when I arrived. I knew who he must be; Edward 
Lacey — whom I had met for the first time the evening before, at the London 
hotel where I was booked for a single night — had told me of the Prince’s 
presence in London, and that he was a long-standing friend of both the 
Countess Denisov and my cousin Emma Gowrie. He was wearing a deep 
violet velvet overcoat. I never saw a man wear coloured velvet before, but on 
him it looked sombre and rich and yet correct. 

He had bent his head to me politely and introduced himself in his deep, 
sweet voice. ‘And so here I am to see you off, Miss Gowrie. I could never 
excuse myself to that good lady, your cousin, when we next met in St 
Petersburg, if I did not see you safely aboard.’ 

Behind his friendly brown eyes was nothing, he had no real feeling for me. 
I sensed it without knowing why. 

‘T’m looking forward to meeting her,’ I said. ‘I never have, you know. I 
believe she came once to see us at Jordansjoy but it was years ago, when my 
parents were not long married and I was only a child. She was old then.’ And 
must be older now by my twenty years. It was 1912. ‘Our Russian cousin, we 
call her, but she is as Scots as I am in blood, although four generations of 
Gowries have lived in St Petersburg now.’ I was talking nervously, for there 
was something about Prince Michael’s empty eyes that alarmed me. 

Edward Lacey arrived at that point, in a cab, and after he had greeted me, 
stood talking to Prince Michael on the dock. How different they looked: the 


Prince tall and elegant, but with the withdrawn, inward expression of a man 
used to books and libraries; and Edward Lacey almost as tall but broader of 
shoulder, with the look of the open air about him, active and energetic. The 
one as unmistakably Russian as the other was English. 

They were both watching me. The notion struck me and would not be 
dismissed. I felt as if they were studying me. Politely, of course, but with 
intent. And not for my looks, either. I knew what that sort of look was like; I 
knew what it was to be admired. At the memory of some special glances I 
once treasured, my spirits plummetted. I gritted my teeth, and pushed 
emotion away. I would not be bitter. 

The dock side was very busy, many craft were taking advantage of the high 
tide to load. A string of lighters and barges was passing down river towards 
the estuary. Its tug gave a melancholy hoot as it went and another ship 
answered, part of the perpetual conversation of the river. It was evening, a 
fine night in early summer. Summer smells mingled with the smells of oil and 
dust in the Surrey Docks, and with the strong odour of horse. A dray horse, 
who had brought his load of packing-cases to the side of the John Evelyn to be 
hauled aboard, was pawing the cobbles. There was a young lad sitting on the 
dray, ostensibly minding the horse, watching the scene, and calling out jokes 
and ribaldry to the stevedores and dockers labouring around him. He had a 
tin whistle stuck in his waist and presently he started to play a tune. A gay 
little rag-tune; I shall never forget it. I think it was called ‘Irene’, a name 
which was to mean much to me. Strange, that name coming then; what an 
uncanny trick life has of striking a note that it means to repeat. 

At last we went aboard the John Evelyn. The light was fading fast. I was 
unsurprised to find that over an hour had passed. I remember Prince 
Michael’s smile as he finally went away, which accentuated rather than took 
away the emptiness of his eyes. He smiled, not for me or with me, but 
because of me; I was quite sure of it. 

After I had unpacked, I went on deck again to watch the Thamesside 
slipping past. The ship had sailed almost immediately on our coming aboard. 
My cabin was small, but I had it to myself. I had arranged my clothes, put out 
the silver-backed hairbrushes that had belonged to my mother, and around 
them placed the photographs of Grizel and young Alec, Tibby and my brother 
Robin. My pantheon, as naughty Alec called them. Four faces where there 
had once been five; one god had gone from my pantheon. Again, I tried to 
repress bitterness, but the taste of it remained in my mouth even as I stood 
on deck and watched the lights of London and her satellite suburbs, 
Greenwich and Woolwich, disappear into the dark. The water grew rougher 
as we felt the pull of the open sea. 

I had made myself a hooded cloak of thick plaid, and lined the hood with 
fur from an old tippet handed down in my family for generations and at last 
consigned to me. ‘Bring warm clothes,’ my old Russian cousin had written. I 
pushed back the hood and let the soft fur fall across my shoulders in 
unaccustomed opulence; and I wondered what the future held in store for me. 
I suppose every girl wonders this, but I had special cause. 

Then Edward Lacey came up behind me. I recognised him by the smell of 
Turkish tobacco and Harris tweed that I had already identified as peculiarly 


his own. He moved to my side, he took out his pipe. 

‘Do you mind if I light up, Miss Gowrie?’ 

‘Oh, no, please do. I enjoy the smell.’ I had smoked a cigarette myself once, 
but I did not tell him; he seemed to find me puzzling enough already. 

He struck a Swan Vesta, and the tobacco smouldered fragrantly. He took a 
puff or two, then the pipe went out. Pipes always do. But he did not re-light 
it. Instead he stood there looking into the murky river, glancing at me from 
time to time. 

I kept silent. I was aware he was studying my face. I suppose I was 
studying his in return. We had met only briefly the day before, but now, 
embarked on our voyage, conscious that we should be much in each other’s 
company over a long period, it was as if we both knew we were about to 
move into a new kind of intimacy. As a type he was not new to me; I had 
seen plenty of his sort come up for shooting parties at the big house. Such 
men were sophisticated, worldly, and hard to know. Not the sort of person I 
really felt at home with. 

‘So,’ he said, as if recapping what he had already established, ‘you are the 
strong-minded young lady who likes medicine and healing the sick? I must 
warn you that you have a sceptic in me.’ 

‘Why, Major Lacey —’ 

‘I mean, as far as women’s education is concerned. I just don’t like to see it 
overdone. Seems all wrong to me.’ 

‘You seem to know a lot about me,’ I said shortly. 

‘Well, I do in a way. A potted biography, Dolly Denisov gave me. She’s got 
a knack of putting things in a nutshell.’ 

‘Accurately, I hope.’ I spoke with a certain asperity. 

‘Yes, she’s reliable, is Dolly. And then, of course, I know your cousin and 
old Erskine Gowrie, too. Not that he’s seen much these days. Not the man he 
was. No, Dolly told me all about you. The medicine and all that. I thought 
you’d be a tough, dried, hockey-stick of a girl.’ 

‘And I’m not?’ I enquiried, thinking that, after all, not everything about me 
had been relayed to this man through the channels of Emma Gowrie and 
Dolly Denisov. Not Patrick. 

‘Not a bit,’ he said cheerfully. ‘But I ought to warn you — you’ve captivated 
Dolly’s imagination. And that can be dangerous.’ He was half laughing, but 
half serious. ‘All Dolly’s swans have to be swans, you see. Ask Mademoiselle 
Laure about that.’ 

‘And who is Mademoiselle Laure?’ 

‘Oh, a sort of French governess they keep there,’ he said vaguely. ‘On the 
retired list. Except I believe she teaches French to Ariadne still.’ There 
sounded an ambiguous side to Mademoiselle Laure, I thought. 

‘Thank you for the warning. I need this post. The pay is good and I am 
poor, which is a state, Major Lacey, you probably know nothing of. You have 
certainly never been a poor, unmarried girl with her way to make.’ 

‘Touché,’ he conceded. 

I needed desperately, too, to get away from my home, but no point in 
telling him that if Dolly Denisov had not. It was my own private wound, for 
me to bear and heal. 


‘But Russia is a dangerous place to come to make your fortune,’ he said 
soberly. 

‘T shall hardly do that, working in the Denisov home.’ 

‘No, if that’s all that happens. But one rarely does only one thing in Russia, 
as I know to my cost. It’s the way things happen there. There’s a sort of 
persuasiveness to the place.’ He shook his head. ‘Don’t bully yourself too 
much, Miss Gowrie. Sit easy to the world; it’s the best way to take your 
fences. Goodnight. I’m off below.’ And he strolled away, calm and friendly as 
before. 

With a start, I realised he knew all there was to know about me, and was 
giving me what he thought of as good advice. Something in his cool 
assumption that he knew best got under my skin. With sudden tears of fury 
blinding me, I hammered the iron deckrails till my hands ached. ‘Beastly, 
arrogant man!’ I cried. ‘Stupid and obtuse like all of them! I hate him. I hate 
all men.’ 

I felt better after the explosion of tears, and from then on I started to enjoy 
the journey. After all, I had done so little travelling that to be on the move 
was in itself new and exciting. My spirits improved daily, and I even began to 
enjoy the company of Edward Lacey. 

And now I was almost sad that the journey was ending ... 

I came back to the present, to the view of St Petersburg, and to Edward 
Lacey’s voice. ‘Peter the Great built St Petersburg because he wanted a door 
on the world,’ he was saying. 

‘Hadn’t he got one, then?’ 

‘The western world. Moscow was in many ways an oriental capital. He 
wanted to change all that. He did, too. But I think Russia has been paying the 
price for it ever since. What a country.’ 

We had talked a good deal about Russia during the voyage, and he 
obviously knew it well. His sister, he had told me, was married to a Russian; 
she was expecting a child in the autumn. Now he said: ‘I shall hope to 
introduce you to my sister, Miss Gowrie, when she’s out and about again.’ 

‘Oh, thank you.’ Perhaps he didn’t disapprove of me as much as I had 
thought. ‘Yes, I should like that. I shall know so few people apart from my 
godfather and the Denisovs.’ 

‘That will soon change,’ he predicted briskly. ‘The Russians are an endlessly 
sociable people. The Denisovs will take you around. Dolly Denisov lives for 
the world.’ 

‘Ariadne is only seventeen,’ I said. 

‘Never mind, you won’t be cloistered.’ He had his eyes screwed up, staring 
at the quay. ‘There’s the Denisov motorcar already waiting for you, I see.’ 

‘A motor-car?’ 

‘Yes.’ He sounded amused. ‘Did you expect a sledge? It is summer and there 
are very few motor-cars in St Petersburg, but of course Dolly Denisov has 
one.’ 

Suddenly, my new life seemed all too close. ‘I wonder if I shall be happy in 
Russia,’ I said urgently. 

‘Yes. If you are the sort of girl who can accept it for what it is, a country 
entirely itself, and not be continually comparing it with what you know at 


home, then you will be happy. Or on the way to happiness.’ 

‘I think I can manage that.’ 

‘And learn the language. The real Russia is hidden, otherwise.’ 

‘T already know a little Russian,’ I said. ‘Our local schoolmaster taught me 
to read Chekhov, he had the language from his mother who was a governess 
in Russia.’ 

‘Then you will be well away. And keep your eyes open to the state of 
Russia. I expect you know something already?’ He was summing me up. 

‘I have read the news,’ I said. ‘I know of the terrible poverty, of the 
oppressive rule, and of how they fear revolution.’ 

‘Yes. There are all shades of political thinking in Russia, from the most 
reactionary which favours extreme despotic rule by the Tsar, to the 
moderates who want to make the Tsar a parliamentary monarch on the 
British model, to the extreme anarchists who want to destroy all government 
— blow the lot up, is their motto. I should say Dolly Denisov is an old- 
fashioned liberal who wants the Tsar’s government to relax some rules but 
otherwise keep things more or less as they are. As for her brother, he 
sometimes looks as if he despaired of his country and did not give a damn. 
Yet I swear he does, because Russians always do care, and those who seem 
indifferent often care the most. For all I know he may be an out-and-out 
reactionary — there is that element in the Denisov family —- or a downright 
anarchist.’ 

He was patently instructing me in the intricacies of Russian political life 
and I acknowledged this. ‘I will look and learn,’ I said. 

‘Then you may survive. But mind: I only say may. It’s the goddamned 
country. One loves it or hates it.’ 

We disembarked together, and moved along the quay towards the Denisov 
car. My great adventure was upon me. With a beating heart I prepared to 
meet the Denisovs. The Denisovs and Russia. 


No one had told me about the May nights, how white they were, and how 
intense, and how they would affect me. I kept thinking of Patrick; I had come 
to Russia to forget him, and he was all I could think about. These long, 
sleepless nights were one of the phenomena of my first weeks in St 
Petersburg. There were others. One was the cold. Heaven knows, Scotland is 
often cold enough in May, but I was not prepared for the cold wind of Russia 
that made me huddle in my clothes. But they told me it would be warm 
enough soon, and then I should see. Everyone in the Denisov household 
seemed to take a delight in offering me the contradictions of St Petersburg, as 
if it had all been specially constructed to amuse me. It was my first 
introduction to one aspect of the Russian character: its capacity to charm. At 
the beginning, and indeed for a long time after, Dolly Denisov seemed to me 
charm personified. Partly it was her voice, delicate, light and sweet. 

‘You speak such excellent English yourself, Madame,’ I told her, not long 
after I arrived, ‘that I wonder you need me to speak to your daughter.’ 

‘Ah, but poor Ariadne, she needs your company. She must be gay, happy. I 
love her to be happy. Besides, I cannot be with her all the time.’ A slight pout 
here, as of one sacrificed already too much to maternal duty. 


But it was plain from the start that Dolly Denisov had other amusements 
besides motherhood; her appearance, for one thing. Never had I seen such 
dresses and such a profusion of jewels. Perhaps she saw my smile. ‘Ah, it’s no 
joke, Miss Gowrie, being a wife at eighteen and a widow with a daughter at 
twenty.’ 

‘And such a daughter,’ said Ariadne, giving her mother a loving pat. 
‘Seventeen years and more you have had of it, Mamma.’ 

‘But luckily the English nation has been specially created to provide us 
poor Russians with the governesses we need,’ laughed Madame Denisov, ‘and 
thus to lighten my burden.’ 

English or Scottish, it was all one to her. 

A joke, of course, but partly meant. You got a new slant on the Anglo- 
Saxon people and the great British Empire in Russia; we were not, as I had 
supposed, a nation of shop keepers and diplomats and colonisers, but a race 
of trustworthy governesses. 

The Denisov motor-car had duly met us off the John Evelyn, and, close to, 
gave me an immediate appreciation of the Denisovs’ mettle; it was of 
surpassing elegance, the bodywork of maroon with a sort of basket-work 
corset enclosing it, the metalwork like well polished silver and the upholstery 
of lavender-blue watered silk. Did I forget to say that it was perfumed? As the 
introductions were concluded and I stepped inside, a sweet waft of rose and 
iris floated towards me, nicely mixed with the smell of Russian cigarette 
smoke. I discovered afterwards that Dolly Denisov smoked incessantly, a 
long, diamond-studded cigarette-holder always between her fingers. Not that 
Madame Denisov was there herself at the quay, of course. She was out at one 
of her numerous engagements, and indeed I did not see my employer for the 
first twenty-four hours after my arrival. But Ariadne, my dear pupil, had 
come to meet me. A plain girl, I thought at first, but when I took in her 
friendly brown eyes and her gentle smile, I saw she had her own beauty. 

She turned from Edward Lacey and held out her hands in welcome. ‘I am 
so glad to see you, Miss Gowrie. I have been excitedly looking forward to 
today.’ 

I mumbled some pleasantry in reply. There was the sort of small, unhappy 
silence that seems inevitably to characterize such occasions, and then Edward 
Lacey was shaking my hand. ‘Goodbye for the time being, Miss Gowrie.’ 

I watched his tall, erect figure disappear amid the dock-side crowd. I have 
not found him easy to know, but with his going went my last link with home. 
Here I was, ensconced in a beautiful motor-car, with my charge. I seemed to 
have absolutely nothing to say. All I could think was: ‘Already Ariadne speaks 
excellent English. I shall have little to do on that score.’ 

At once she seemed to sense my thought, demonstrating that quick 
intelligence I was to know so well. ‘I speak English all the time with Mamma. 
Naturally.’ 

‘Naturally?’ 

‘Here one speaks either French or English, and Mamma says she likes 
French clothes and English conversation.’ It was a fair introduction to Dolly 
Denisov and, in its calm, good-humoured presentation of the facts, of Ariadne 
also. 


While I was talking to her, I was trying to take in all that I could see of St 
Petersburg as we drove. It was a city of bridges and canals; water was 
everywhere. I could believe the stories of how the city had risen out of the 
marshes at the command of Peter the Great. It was early afternoon, and the 
sun sought out and flashed on gilded domes and spires. 

‘That is the dome of St Isaac’s Cathedral,’ said my companion helpfully, 
observing my intent look. She pointed. ‘And that is the spire of the Fortress 
Cathedral.’ 

The streets were wide but crowded with people. Many of the men seemed 
to be in uniform — uniforms in a tremendous range of styles and colours. I 
supposed that later I would learn to recognise what each meant, and to 
appreciate the significance of this green uniform, and that red livery, this 
astrakhan cap and that peaked one, but at first glimpse the variety was 
simply picturesque and exciting. Our motor-car wove its way in and out of a 
great welter of traffic, private conveyances, carts, and oddly-shaped open 
carriages whose iron wheels rattled across the cobbles. At one junction an 
electric tram clattered across our track, motor and tram so narrowly missing 
a collision that I caught my breath. But Ariadne remained calm, as if such 
near misses were an everyday occurrence. At intervals, a majestic figure 
wearing a shaggy hat of white sheepskin and a long dark jacket would stride 
through the traffic, oblivious of all danger, forcing all to give way before him: 
a Turcoman, living reminder of Oriental Russia. 

Now we had turned along a waterfront, passing a great honey-coloured 
building and then a dark green, verdant stretch of gardens. There was what 
looked like a row of government buildings of severe grey stone, succeeded by 
a row of shops and some private houses. Then a few more minutes of driving 
and we had arrived at the Molka Quay. The motor-car stopped outside a 
house of beautiful, pale grey stone with a curving flight of steps leading to an 
elegant front door. 

As we drove up, the door opened. I suppose someone had been watching. 
But this was always the way it was in Russia; it never seemed necessary to 
ring a bell or ask for a service, every want was unobtrusively satisfied before 
the need for it was even formulated, the servants were so many and so skilful. 

I was taken up to my room by a trio of servants and a laughing Ariadne. 
With a flourish, the girl showed me round what was to be my domain. 
Domain it was; I had two lofty rooms with an ante-chamber, and my own 
servant. I almost said ‘serf’, but of course the serfs had been freed in 1861 by 
Alexander, the Tsar Liberator. Nevertheless, the servant who bowed low 
before me was old enough to have been born into servility, and I felt you 
could see it in his face, where the smile was painted on and guarded by 
watchful eyes. 

‘Ivan will stand at your door, and anything you wish, he will do. You have 
only to say.’ 

‘T shall have to brush up my Russian.’ 

‘Ivan understands a little English, that is why he was chosen. On our estate 
a few peasants are always taught some English. Also French and German. It is 
so convenient.’ Ariadne held out her hand and said sweetly: ‘Come down 
when you are ready. We have English tea at five o’clock.’ 


Somewhat to my surprise, and in spite of his Russian name, Ivan was a 
negro. 

When Ariadne had gone, leaving only Ivan standing by the outer door, I 
explored my rooms, which were furnished with a mixture of Russian luxury 
and western comfort. Carpets, tapestries and furniture were expensive and 
exotic. Great bowls of flowers stood everywhere. The bed in the bedroom was 
newly imported from Waring and Gillow of London, by the look of it. I 
unpacked a few things, stood my photographs of the family at Jordansjoy by 
my bed where I could see them when I went to sleep, and proceeded to tidy 
myself to go down to the Denisovs’ ‘Five o’clock’. I washed my hands. I found 
that the rose-scented soap in the china dish was English. 

It may very well be that young Russian noblewomen never go anywhere 
without a companion, but otherwise it seemed to me that Ariadne Denisov 
had a good deal of freedom. For that first evening she entertained me on her 
own, presiding over dinner and then playing the piano to me afterwards. It 
was pleasant and undemanding, but anticipation and a battery of new 
experiences had exhausted me, and before long Ariadne realized the 
condition I was in, and the two of us went up to bed. 

On our way upstairs I saw a small, dark-gowned figure moving along the 
corridor a short distance ahead of us. Not a servant, obviously, from the 
sharp dignity with which she observed: ‘Good night, Ariadne,’ disappearing 
round the corner without waiting for an answer. 

‘Mademoiselle Laure, the French governess,’ explained Ariadne. ‘The 
French governess,’ I noticed, not ‘my French governess’. Thus Ariadne 
dismissed Mademoiselle as a piece of furniture of the house, necessary, no 
doubt, to its proper equipment, but of no importance. Her attitude contrasted 
strangely with the welcome given to me. 

Sitting up in bed, plaiting my hair, I thought about the scene again. No 
doubt I had imagined the flash of malevolence from Mademoiselle Laure’s 
eyes. Yet she had spoken in English when French would have been more 
natural to her. No, emotion was there, and I would do well to heed it. I 
recalled Edward Lacey’s suggestion that Mademoiselle Laure had experienced 
a certain captiousness in Madame Denisov’s attitude to her protegées. Was 
she, perhaps, envious of me? 

I considered where I had landed myself. The business of preparing for bed 
had revealed that the luxury I had first noticed went hand in hand with a 
curious primitiveness. There were beautiful carpets and fine pictures 
everywhere, jasper and lapis lazuli had been used to decorate the walls of the 
salon; but there was absolutely no sign of piped water. No water-closet 
seemed to exist, and I had an antique-looking commode in my room. Private 
and convenient, no doubt, but even Jordansjoy did better. And there was dust 
under the bed. 

But all the same, I liked it here. Magnificence suited me, never mind the 
dirt. The Denisovs were obviously extremely wealthy. I had been told that 
only the very rich had their own house, or osobniak, and that even the well- 
to-do chose to live in flats. But the whole of this great house seemed given 
over to the Denisovs. And so far I had met only one of them. Besides Madame 
Denisov there was the ‘Uncle Peter’ Ariadne had spoken of, her father’s 


younger brother. She had pointed out his photograph to me, showing me the 
face of a neat-boned, dark-haired young man with a look of Ariadne herself, 
the features which seemed plain on the girl possessing elegance on him. 

I snuggled down into bed at last, tired but curiously confident — sure I 
could outlast any caprices of Dolly’s favour for as long as it suited me. 


The next day, somewhat later than I might have expected, I met Dolly 
Denisov. 

She was sitting curled up on one end of a great sofa, a bright silk bandeau 
round her head, a pink spot of rouge on each cheek and something dark 
about her eyes, puffing away at a cigarette and chattering at a great rate to 
Ariadne in her high-pitched, lilting voice. She leapt to her feet when she saw 
me and came forward holding out a delicate, jewelled hand. 

I don’t remember her opening words, I was too absorbed in her physical 
impact; I was swimming in a strange sea, excited and exhilarated. Then we 
were sitting down, side by side on the sofa, talking as if she was really 
interested in me. 

‘And did you sleep? Visitors sometimes find our summer nights trying.’ 

‘I did find it difficult to sleep.’ 

‘And you dreamed? We always say that there’s nothing like a St Petersburg 
summer’s night dream.’ 

‘Yes, I dreamed.’ I had dreamt of Patrick. She knew all about Patrick, of 
course. I realized by now that everything of my sad little history had been 
explained to all parties concerned by Emma Gowrie. 

‘Everyone dreams here in the summer. When they can sleep at all. I can 
never sleep. All the time I am exhausted.’ She didn’t look it, though. Energy 
crackled from her. ‘But then we go to our estate in the country and there I 
rest; but you will be at work.’ And she smiled. ‘Foreigners are always 
interested in our country estates because in them is the heart of Russia. We 
know what we owe to our peasants, Miss Gowrie, you must never doubt that. 
Between the landed proprietor and his peasants is a bond that only God can 
break. Outside Russia, people do not understand this. But I am a liberal- 
thinking woman. I want the Tsar to rule through a Parliament - the Duma, 
we call it - as your King does.’ 

Our conversation was broken into by a procession of servants carrying 
salvers laden with food and wine, which they proceeded to lay out upon a 
series of small tables before bowing and retiring. I watched, frankly enjoying 
the scene; it was as good as being at the play. And no sooner had they 
departed than a stream of guests began arriving, almost all the men in a 
uniform of one sort or another, the ladies for the most part as richly decked 
out as Dolly Denisov, with one or two poorer-looking figures dressed in dingy 
dark clothes — including one elderly lady who speedily helped herself to a 
plate of assorted delicacies and retired to a corner to eat them as if she had 
not seen food as good as this for sometime, and would not soon do so again. 
Last to arrive was a trio of musicians who came quietly in, settled themselves 
in a corner and struck up. No one took the slightest notice, although by all 
accounts the Russians rated themselves very highly as music lovers. 

Ariadne skipped around, sometimes bringing guests up to me to be 


introduced, sometimes leading me to them. Madame Soltikov, Count Gouriev, 
Professor Klin, Prince Tatischev, the Princess Valmiyera — she was named 
with especial respect, and was the little old lady eating her plateful of 
delicacies. 

Halfway through the evening a tall, dark-haired young man walked quietly 
across the room to where I was sitting and introduced himself. ‘I am Peter 
Alexandrov, Dolly’s brother.’ He was fastidiously and beautifully dressed and 
I caught the faint scent of verbena as he bowed over my hand. No one could 
have been more unlike Patrick, but he was the first man who had caught my 
attention at all since my disaster. ‘I should think he knows how to interest 
women all right,’ I thought to myself as I talked to him. 

Our conversation was light and easy, nothing important was said, but I felt 
I had made a friend. When he rose to go I saw him catch Dolly’s eye and a 
look passed between them. A question in hers, and an assent in his. I could 
not mistake it. He had wanted to meet me, I was sure of it. 

Someone had been watching us. I turned quickly. A small dark-clad figure 
crossed the room diagonally, walking towards the door. I recognised 
Mademoiselle Laure. So she had been here all the time. 

An irrational vexation possessed me. We were two of a kind in this 
household, Mademoiselle and I, and yet she seemed to avoid me, whereas I 
had already made tentative explorations to see if I could find her room. 

‘There goes Mademoiselle Laure.’ I pointed her out to Ariadne. ‘I didn’t 
know she was here.’ 

‘Oh, she came to listen to the music, I suppose,’ said Ariadne. ‘She is very 
fond of music.’ 

If she had been listening, then she was the only one. The musicians had 
played sadly, as if they never expected an audience. Now they had packed up 
their instruments and were filing out, one after the other like the Three Blind 
Mice. 

‘I suppose she has a room somewhere near mine?’ I asked. 

‘Mademoiselle Laure? Oh, I think she is in a room on the next floor,’ said 
Ariadne vaguely, as if she did not know and did not care. It was all very 
unlike the treatment of me. 


The next day Dolly Denisov clapped her hands and announced that Ariadne 
would be taking me on a tour of the city. Was I rested? Was I comfortable? 
Good. To be introduced to St Petersburg was a necessary preliminary to my 
duties. 

‘Duties,’ I thought. There seemed to be no duties, only pleasures. 

We duly set off in their large motor-car, with Ariadne pointing out the 
sights. We had passed this way yesterday. ‘There is the Rouminantiev Garden 
— so beautiful. One day we must walk there. Oh, all those buildings are part 
of the university, but that one over there covered with mosaics is the 
Academy of Arts. Mamma says it is unsightly, but I rather like it. Oh, and 
that’s the Stock Exchange — looks as if it was hewn out of solid rock, doesn’t 
it?’ She spoke through the speaking tube to the footman, who then spoke to 
the chauffeur. ‘Go on to the Peter and Paul Fortress, then the Cathedral, and 
then down to the Nevsky Prospect.’ She turned to me. ‘That way we’ll go past 


the Vladimir Palace and the Winter Palace. You'll like the Nevsky Prospect, 
the shops are gorgeous.’ And she giggled. She and her mother had the same 
sort of delightful, rumbling little laugh. 

Ariadne had her orders, I decided, and the tour which looked so artless had 
been carefully thought out. The city was laid out before me in its great 
beauty, with everywhere trees and water, and buildings either of rich red 
brick or stone apricot-coloured in the sunlight. The sombre bulk of the 
Fortress of St Peter and St Paul, Kazan Cathedral, the Winter Palace itself, I 
saw them all. And at the centre was the Nevsky Prospect. ‘It is the longest 
and widest street in the world,’ said Ariadne proudly. ‘Five miles from the 
Alexander Gardens to the Moscow Gate.’ 

I was struck by the width of the street, too, the pavements looked as if a 
dozen people could have marched up them side by side. Very soon Ariadne 
stopped the car. 

‘Now we will walk,’ she said, and took my hand tightly in hers and led me 
along. ‘This is the glittering world, Miss Rose. Perhaps I shall have to 
renounce it one day, who knows what may happen? But while it is here, let 
us enjoy it. Look, here is Alexandre’s.’ She drew in a deep breath. ‘Oh, I adore 
Alexandre’s.’ 

Together we stared at the window full of expensive and elegant objects — 
jade boxes, scarves of Persian silk, chains of gold and ivory, a delicate parasol 
of white lace with a diamond-studded handle. Never had I seen anything like 
it. By comparison Jenner’s in Prince’s Street did not exist. 

‘Do you have anything like this?’ 

I shook my head. ‘In London, perhaps. Not in Edinburgh.’ 

Past Alexandre’s was Druce’s, the ‘English Shop’, where were sold English 
soap and toothpaste and lavender water — which was much used by the men. 
After that we went into Wolff’s, the great bookshop, where Ariadne lavishly 
bought me several books about Russia and a copy of the London Times. 

‘Across the road,’ she said in a low voice, ‘is Fabergé’s shop. Even I hardly 
dare look in there, it is so expensive. Old Madame Narishkin spent the whole 
of her husband’s salary there in one day, just buying two presents for his 
birthday. Or that’s the story, anyway.’ She gave that giggle, so like her 
mother’s. ‘The old goose is silly enough for it.’ 

A golden-voiced clock somewhere chimed the hour, and it reminded 
Ariadne of something. ‘Let’s go to Yeliseyeff’s,’ she said. ‘I have to order some 
ryabchik for Mamma — tomorrow she gives a dinner party.’ 

Yeliseyeff’s, as I was to discover, was a large provision store filled with 
exotic delicacies from all over the world: great jars of crystallised apricots 
and plums, drums of mysterious marrons glacés, bowls of strawberries and 
peaches, sacks of dark brown nuts. Seasons had no place in Yeliseyeff’s 
calendar, any fruit could be had at any time. 

Ariadne ordered the little game birds for her mother from a smiling 
assistant, added to it the request for a box of praliné almonds for herself, and 
then led me to the grand treat of the morning. ‘Coffee and ices at Berrin’s,’ 
she announced. 

Berrin’s was the French confiserie in Morskaya Street, just off the great 
Nevsky Avenue, and thither we were driven in the car which had all this time 


been following us at a discreet distance. There, at a round mahogany table in 
the window, we ate tiny sponge cakes and ice-cream served to us by a tall 
Frenchwoman dressed in brown and black, a colour combination I had never 
seen before — and it would certainly have looked dowdy enough at 
Jordansjoy — but which I now realized was of great elegance. 

‘If this is to be my life in St Petersburg,’ I thought, ‘I am on Easy Street.’ 

An indeed, during those first few days in St Petersburg I was beginning to 
see a little of what lay behind Edward Lacey’s reservations about Russian 
society; it would be easy to be corrupted, to sink back into a comfortable, idle 
life. I do not deny that for a little while I indulged myself with daydreams 
about what it would be like to be a femme du monde like Dolly Denisov, with 
nothing to do except mind my clothes and my appearance. Delicious fantasies 
they were, too, but not for long. I delighted in Dolly Denisov, but I did not 
wish to be her, it was not in my nature to live like that. Besides, even Dolly 
had a conscience. Had she not asked me to come here to help with the health 
of her peasants? So before long I asked, rather shyly, if I could be introduced 
to this side of my duties. 

‘Oh, aren’t you happy with Ariadne, then?’ she asked in some surprise. 

‘But very. She’s a delightful girl, and I love going about the town with her. 
But I long to get on with the medical work,’ I said eagerly. 

‘Yes of course, I can understand that.’ She gave a severe look at one of her 
own beautifully manicured hands, as if that hand was anxious to get out and 
cleanse wounds and tie bandages. ‘But it’s difficult till we go to Shereshevo, 
which will not be until a little later. It is there you will work, you see. Still, I 
don’t see why you couldn’t make a start.’ She considered. ‘Would you like to 
go and see one of the great St Petersburg hospitals?’ 

‘Oh, I would.’ 

‘Then I'll arrange it. Let me see, tomorrow won’t do; I’m fully engaged. Nor 
the day after — fittings, you know, for one or two new little dresses. But the 
day after that.’ She consulted her diary. ‘Yes, the morning of that day will do 
beautifully. Would you like to see the hospital of St George? I know the 
doctor, the medical administrator there, and he will arrange it for us.’ 

It wasn’t quite what I had had in mind; from my Edinburgh experience I 
knew that hospital inspections by a fashionable party of people, even those 
blessed by the noblest of motives, were not relished by busy doctors and 
nurses. Nor much by the sick themselves, I suspected. ‘If it’s all right,’ I said 
doubtfully. 

‘You mean, for the doctors, the patients?’ Dolly’s eyebrows arched in 
surprise. ‘Oh, but they will love it.’ 

And when we got there I found to my surprise that this was true, at least of 
the patients. They really did enjoy being visited; my first intimation — one 
among many - of the differences between the Russian spirit and what I was 
used to at home. 

We drove out to the hospital in Dolly’s car, travelling for about half an 
hour, first through the prosperous heart of the city with its great shops and 
palaces, then into a more working-class district. I looked about me with 
interest. 

‘Well?’ said Dolly, adding with some irony: ‘A charming area, is it not?’ 


‘It looks poor enough,’ I said bluntly, ‘and it reminds me more of Glasgow 
than Edinburgh, with its great tenement blocks alternating with factories.’ 

‘Yes, there is a lot of industry here.’ Dolly put her hand on my arm. ‘Over 
there is a factory that should interest you.’ We were passing a high brick wall 
which protected a bleak stone building with few windows and those set high. 
‘It belongs to your godfather, Erskine Gowrie.’ 

I stared at it as we sped past. ‘What do they make there? What kind of 
factory is it?’ 

After a moment’s pause, Dolly said: ‘Some sort of engineering factory, I 
believe.’ 

‘Engineering, is it? I thought I was told it was a chemical factory.’ 

‘I may have got it wrong,’ said Dolly easily. ‘It’s the sort of thing I do get 
wrong.’ 

‘I wonder if I could see over it.’ 

‘So you are interested in factories as well as hospitals?’ said Dolly, with a 
glint of amusement. 

‘In that one, anyway, as it belongs to my godfather. He might let me in. 
Although he seems to have forgotten my existence,’ I added. 

‘I believe he sees no one and is quite withdrawn. Senile, you know. With 
some people old age goes to the legs, and with some the mind.’ 

As the factory disappeared from my sight I had time to wonder who ran the 
factory if my godfather was beyond doing so. I was just about to ask Dolly 
this question when she said: ‘And here is the hospital.’ 

As far as looks went, there was not much to choose between my godfather’s 
factory and the hospital, for both were bleak, grey buildings nestling behind 
high walls; the hospital had more windows, that was all. But in my limited 
experience all hospitals looked like that outside, more or less; it was the 
inside that counted and showed its quality. 

This hospital was simple enough inside, but well run. Armed with my 
introduction from Dolly, I was made welcome and taken to the dispensary, 
where drugs and equipment were laid out for me to see. I made a quick list of 
what was easily available and what I could order. They seemed to have most 
of the medicines I would have used at home. But what struck me about the 
hospital was a looseness of discipline; the staff and patients seemed almost 
jolly, I actually heard laughter and singing. When I thought about it I could 
see that happiness must promote healing. I was learning fast about the 
strange country that was Russia. I could see already that in many ways it was 
a harsh society, and yet there were always the unexpected things - the gaiety 
of the people, their charm — that delighted me. And somehow distracted me, 
too, from focusing on the grimmer realities. 

On the way back home we drove by a different route and did not pass my 
godfather’s factory, which disappointed me. That was all I felt then - 
curiosity, and disappointment. But perhaps there were already questions 
forming in my mind: What does this forbidding place produce? What 
connection to me, exactly, is Erskine Gowrie? Am I to meet him? And if not, 
why not? Perhaps there was already growing in me a faint unease. 

If so, it may well have been sharpened by an incident with Mademoiselle 
Laure. 


I had seen Mademoiselle several times now, and tried to catch her eye, but 
she always turned away. On purpose, I thought. And I was right. One day I 
came upon her in the Denisovs’ library. I was determined to talk to her. I 
went to stand beside her — and inadvertently put my hand on hers, a personal 
touch I should have avoided. She wrenched it away. 

‘Lam sorry; your hand is cold,’ she excused herself. 

But I refused to be put off. ‘We ought to understand each other, you and I. 
We take the same place in the household.’ 

‘Hardly.’ 

‘T have been here three weeks,’ I said on a note of surprise, ‘and not spoken 
to you at all.’ 

‘Three weeks! I have been here three hundred times as long.’ Her 
vehemence had more than a touch of bitterness in it. ‘I know things you 
would dread to learn.’ 

‘Come and sit in my room with me,’ I said. ‘I expect you know it — it is so 
beautiful.’ 

‘I know it!’ She gave a short laugh. 

A strange and terrible thought struck me. ‘Was it your room once?’ 

‘My room? I have that room? No, it would be strange if it was. Between the 
French governess and the English governess there is a gulf fixed.’ There was 
an unmistakable edge of mockery in her voice. 

‘Scottish,’ I corrected automatically. Without anyone telling me, I had 
already grasped that a hierarchy existed, and that English governesses stood 
at the top, with French and German ladies well down in social esteem and 
salary. Russian governesses, if they existed — and I had not yet met with any — 
were no doubt at the bottom. It was one strange aspect of Russian society. 
‘Still,’ I said, ‘we do the same sort of job.’ 

She laughed, an incredulous, bitter hoot. ‘You think so? You really think 
so? How innocent. How terrible to be so innocent. And dangerous. Well, 
Russia will soon teach you.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Oh, Russia will teach you. And if it does not, then ask me for a lesson. 
Now I excuse myself.’ And giving me a stiff little nod, full of suppressed 
emotion, she departed. 

I told myself uneasily that she was nothing but a spiteful, jealous woman; 
but still, I wondered. What or who had made her jealous? How could it be 
Rose Gowrie? It did just cross my mind, then, that she might have been in 
love with Peter. 

Inevitably such thoughts remained unresolved. They did not disappear — 
but to whom could I put questions at once so pointed and so vague? Certainly 
Dolly Denisov, although apparently approachable, never seemed to say 
anything I could settle on. But Mademoiselle Laure’s observations stayed with 
me; and then, once or twice, I caught Dolly herself looking at me with a 
strange appraising scrutiny. 

Meanwhile, Ariadne and I drifted away our days in conversation, visits to 
other splendid houses, and walks. I had instituted the Scottish ‘afternoon 
walk’ and Ariadne, although at first doubtful, now enjoyed the habit as much 
as I did. But we seemed to have no purpose and no direction in our life. I told 


myself that it was very Russian, and that this was how I must expect it all to 
be. 

I had plenty of time at my own disposal when Ariadne was taking her 
music lessons, or singing, or learning dancing with the French dancing- 
master, or taking drawing lessons; she did all of these things, one or two of 
them brilliantly, none of them regularly. Madame Denisov had waved a 
vague hand when I asked permission to explore the library and the picture 
gallery. 

The library was a lofty, dark room filled with ancient volumes in Russian, 
French and German, as well as offering a smaller library of Greek and Latin 
texts. Of these books no volume seemed later in date than 1840. English 
literature had a section all its own and was mainly made up of novels. Dolly 
Denisov had a very representative collection of English light fiction, and I 
spent quite a lot of my free time there, gratefully reading my way through a 
number of delightful authors like E. F. Benson and Elizabeth, Grafin von 
Arnim, which poverty had hitherto kept from me. 

The picture gallery was a long, tunnel-like room filled with dark portraits 
of fierce-looking soldiers and ladies dressed with an air of fashion and 
expense that suggested Dolly Denisov was running true to form. They were a 
dull lot and, except for certain slight differences of dress, could have been 
found, perfectly at home, at Jordansjoy. But at the end of the gallery were 
three or four strange pictures that exploded with colour and light. A scene of 
water-lilies in a pond, a plump woman sitting at her dressing-table brushing 
her hair — these were two of them. Another was a country scene, but so 
angular, bold and bright that I had never seen anything like it. Yet another 
was of a girl dancer resting on a chair, her face in repose plain and spent, and 
yet she was an object of great beauty. 

Just beyond this group of pictures was a door. One day, out of curiosity, I 
opened it. Behind the door was a small hall, and leading out of it a heavily 
carpeted staircase going straight up into the wall. 

I went to the foot of it and stared up; I could see nothing because the 
staircase curved sharply. A scented, murky, musky smell hung over the 
stairwell, as if fresh air never reached it. I wondered where it led, but on that 
day something unwelcoming, even slightly sinister about the stairs, kept me 
back. 

But the place fascinated me and I kept thinking about it. The next time I 
was in the gallery I went again into the small foyer that led to the red- 
carpeted stairs. This time as I stood there, I heard a movement behind me. 
One of the servants came through the door bearing a heavy silver tray on 
which were covered dishes. 

I was beginning to speak a little more Russian by now, and at any rate I 
could ask a simple question and generally make out what the answer was. 

‘Where does the staircase go?’ 

The servant - he was old and grey — stared without answering. Then he 
said: ‘Ah, the sacred staircase,’ and crossed himself as if he meant cursed 
rather than sacred. Later I came to observe that the servants, like many an 
oppressed minority, often used a word in the exactly opposite sense to the 
way they really intended it. In secretiveness they found both protection and 


defiance. 

He said no more, but went on up the stairs and out of sight. On that thick 
carpet his feet made no sound. 

I knew now that someone lived up the staircase. 

The silence of the household about this unmentioned inhabitant began to 
oppress me. The mystery worried me. I thought about it at night, those pale 
nights, and when I was not dreaming about Patrick I dreamt about the 
staircase. 

One quiet afternoon while Ariadne was at her singing lesson and Dolly 
Denisov out upon her own concerns, I entered the foyer from the picture 
gallery and crept quietly up the stairs. 

The staircase wound up and up in three curving flights. No wonder no 
sound had floated down to me at the bottom. Ahead of me was a solid oak 
door with a polished bronze handle. I opened it. 

I was on the threshold of a large, dark room, curtained and lit by lamps 
although the afternoon was bright. In the middle of the room was a great 
state bed of gilded wood, heavily decorated with swags and carved fruits and 
little crowns, and hung with rich tapestries. In the bed, propped up on 
cushions, was an old lady, before her a bed-table spread with playing cards. 
She raised her head from her cards at my entrance, and stared. Then a 
radiant smile spread across her face, and eagerly she held out her hands. She 
said in English: ‘At last you have come. I always knew you would.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 


I had never been in such a room before. It was so shut-in and artificial that I 
felt the outside air could never penetrate at all. Over the window were heavy, 
plush curtains of deep red, and over these were layers of muslin, draped and 
pleated in elaborate folds. On the floor was an ancient Turkey carpet whose 
very redness seemed to suck up what air was left in the room after the 
endlessly burning lamps and the great stove had taken their share. 

I stood on the threshold, shaken by my reception, and not understanding it. 

The old woman in the bed and I stared at each other. Then she gave a 
cackle of laughter. ‘Come in, girl, and don’t stand there staring.’ 

Slowly I advanced into the room, vaguely conscious of great gilt mirrors on 
the wall uncannily reflecting everything in the room, making every image 
smaller and clearer than in life: gilt furniture, the old lady in the bed, the 
lamps, and the girl at the door who was myself, a girl in blue-and-white 
spotted silk, her face with bright puzzled eyes. 

‘Come on, come on.’ The voice was imperious. ‘Come right up close and let 
me have a look.’ 

Obediently, as if mesmerised, I came right up to the bed and let her look at 
me. Her hand came forward - dry and cold it was on mine, glittering with 
diamonds. Age had shrunk and discoloured it until it looked like a little 
brown animal’s paw. 

Her face was old, older than anyone’s I had ever seen. At Jordansjoy we 
thought of Tibby as old, but she was not old like this. This woman looked as 
if she and the last century had grown old together. I saw a thin, lined, 
wrinkled face, cheeks bright rouged, and neck and forehead powdered white. 
Diamond earrings sparkled at the ears, and a great pearl necklace dangled 
from her throat. Out of this painted, ancient face stared a pair of dark, keen 
eyes. But every so often heavy lids fell over the eyes, turning the eye-sockets 
into dark pits which made her look dead already. It was a disconcerting trick, 
due, I suppose, to a weakness of the muscle beyond her control. Yet I came to 
suspect that she used her weakness to intimidate. 

‘Good,’ she said again; her voice was almost a whisper, a ghost of what it 
must have been. ‘I am pleased with you. You have the right look. Genuine. I 
knew I should be able to tell. At my age a skin peels from the spirit and one 
senses things at once. But you kept me waiting. I even began to think you 
had not come.’ 

‘T didn’t mean to,’ I said, flummoxed. 

‘And how long have you been here?’ There was a hint of imperious 
displeasure in her voice. 

‘T’ve been in Russia a little more than three weeks.’ 

‘Ah, so long? Well, I cannot rely on being told the truth. I have to allow for 
that.’ Her eyelids fell, revealing the bruised, violet-coloured eye-pits. 

I didn’t know what on earth she was talking about. ‘I am Rose Gowrie,’ I 


said. She opened her eyes, now their blackness seemed opaque, then light 
and life gleamed in them. 

‘So indeed you are: Rose Gowrie come from Scotland,’ she said with 
satisfaction. ‘And I am Irene Drutsko.’ 

The name, as even I knew, was one of the oldest in Russian history. The 
Drutskos looked down on the Romanovs as parvenus. 

‘Yes, Iam a Drutsko, by birth as well as marriage. We have a lot of the old 
Rurik blood in us. They say by the time we are five-and-twenty we are all 
either saints or mad; I leave you to discover which I am.’ Again the eyelids 
drooped, but were raised quickly - although with an effort, I thought. ‘No, 
you need not kiss my hand,’ she went on. ‘Your own birth is noble. Besides, 
your grandfather was my lover when he was an attaché here. It was a short 
but most enjoyable relationship.’ 

‘That must have been my great-grandfather,’ I said. ‘He was here. I’ve seen 
his portrait in Russian dress — very romantic’ 

‘So? One confuses the generations at my age. Yes, he was very beautiful. 
He loved me to distraction. When he was called back to London he said he 
would se suicider.’ 

‘He was eighty-two when he died,’ I said. He had also had eight children 
and two wives, both married and all begotten after his sojourn in St 
Petersburg. I wondered what he had said to her. He had gone down in our 
family sagas as a tremendous old liar. A great beauty, though, as she had 
said. We all got our looks from him. 

She ignored my remark as, later, she was to ignore what did not fit in with 
the picture of her world as she saw it. Instead she said: ‘How strange that the 
blood of that worldly man should run in your veins. Truly the ways of God 
are beyond us.’ She took my hand caressingly. ‘Ah, my little miracle, my little 
treasure from God.’ 

‘Am I?’ I said doubtfully, withdrawing my hand as gently as I could; dry 
and cold as her hand was, it seemed to take warmth from mine. All the same, 
my professional interest was aroused. She was a sick woman. I could feel it in 
the thin, dry, papery quality of her skin. No healthy hand has such skin. It 
was hard to get my hand away, for her age she had a firm grip. ‘I’m here to 
be companion to Ariadne and to talk English to her.’ For some reason I did 
not mention my more important reason for coming to Russia: the medical 
work I was going to do at Shereshevo. I think I knew instinctively that such a 
scheme would find no favour with the Princess Irene. 

‘Ah?’ Her eyes lit up with mockery. ‘Is that what you think?’ 

‘Of course. Madame Denisov - is she your niece — engaged me,’ I said 
stoutly. It seemed to me that I was obscurely defending myself, although I 
couldn’t tell why. A little trickle of alarm moved inside me. Of course it had 
been Madame Denisov who offered me my position. What did the old lady 
mean? 

There was a moment of silence, and during it 1 became more aware of my 
surroundings. I was standing by the bed; behind me was the door through 
which I had come in. Now I noticed that in the wall behind the bed was yet 
another door. I wondered where it led. 

‘You think so?’ Her question seemed to give her satisfaction. She shook her 


head. ‘No, Ariadne is not so important. You have come to me. Do you think 
Dolly is the only one with ailments? Not that she has any, whatever she may 
think, she is as strong as a little horse. She smokes too much, of course, but 
they all do.’ 

‘T didn’t know Madame Denisov was ill,’ I said, surprised. 

‘Nor is she; I have just been saying so. Don’t you listen, girl? Sick in her 
mind she may be at times; she certainly ought to be with the way she plays at 
cards and all the worries this family has.’ She paused, and added ironically: 
‘So you are her wonder-worker, who will train her silly peasant women in the 
ways of good health? So she says.’ She gave a sceptical titter. 

‘You do know, then?’ 

‘Of course I know. I know everything there is to know up here in my 
tower.’ Still the mocking note in her voice. She would be a devil if she was 
angry, I thought, but in spite of her great age there was an immense 
attractiveness welling out of her. She seemed like the Sphinx itself to me, 
only half human, richly encrusted with memories of worlds long gone, and 
full of mystery. ‘But I shan’t let you be wasted on a pack of illiterate 
peasants.’ Her eyes glittered. ‘No, you are too valuable a property to leave in 
my Dolly’s feckless hands. I can see there will have to be a little war between 
us.’ 

‘T don’t think I want to be the subject of a war.’ 

‘You can’t help it, my dear, you are chosen. Life chose you.’ She gave me 
an amused look. ‘Shall I tell you what I know? No, after all, I won’t. It will be 
more amusing for me to see you move to strings pulled by you know not 
whom. At my age, what is left but to be a voyeur?’ 

I did not properly understand her, but this only added to her amusement. 
‘Although I will admit, my dear, that I have hopes of returning to more active 
life with your help.’ She gave a little cackle of laughter. ‘You will help me, 
my dear, but I do not promise to help you. That is the law of my world. 
Struggle, little moth, in your web.’ 

‘Yow’re a wicked old woman,’ I said; but there was so much humour in her, 
black as it was, that she captivated me still. 

Behind her the door opened an inch or two, then halted. 

She saw it too, reflected in the mirror; she stopped in mid-sentence. Behind 
the wrinkles and the rouge and the powder her expression changed, 
amusement and satisfaction draining away and blankness taking their place. 

I looked at the door: it was still open, I hadn’t imagined the first 
movement. Someone must be standing behind it, waiting to come in. 

‘Please go now,’ the Princess said, leaning back on her pillows and closing 
her eyes. Pretending to close them, I thought, because I could see a glimmer 
through those painted lashes. ‘After all, I am greatly fatigued. Goodbye, my 
dear, your arrival is my great joy. Come again soon. I will arrange it.’ 

‘But Madame Denisov — ’ I began. ‘I mean, I don’t know what she 
expects ...’ 

She interrupted me. ‘I find it best to make my own dispositions. Goodbye 
for the moment. I shall soon be greatly in your debt.’ 

Did the door move a fraction as I went away? In the mirror I thought I saw 
it did. 


I was halfway down the red staircase when it struck me that from where 
she lay in her bed the old lady could watch both the doors. More, anyone 
opening either door could see who was in the room, reflected in the mirror, 
before entering. What a room for conspirators. 

I didn’t mention anything of this to Dolly Denisov or Ariadne. I wasn’t 
proud of either my original inquisitiveness or the secrecy it led to. It was 
Russia, I see that now; and in particular, the way Russia manifested itself in 
the Denisov household. Without my knowing it, the atmosphere of the house 
was affecting me. 

But the next day Dolly Denisov raised the subject herself, in her own way, 
and obliquely. We met over the teacups while Dolly smoked and Ariadne 
nibbled macaroons. 

‘You have settled down so well, Miss Gowrie.’ Dolly smoothed her glossy 
hair, which today was pinned back with a tortoiseshell and diamond comb, 
shaped like a fan. ‘I am so happy.’ 

‘T love it all,’ I said with honesty. 

‘And soon letters from home will start arriving, and that sad little look I see 
at the back of the eyes will have gone.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. But none from Patrick. No letters, ever again, from Patrick. I 
don’t think Dolly Denisov can ever have been truly in love or she would not 
have said what she did. But perhaps she didn’t believe it. Hard to tell with 
Dolly. 

‘You miss your family, of course you do. We Russians understand about 
families. That is why we live in such huge houses, so we can all be together.’ 
She reached out for a cigarette, and the dark silk of her flowing tea-gown slid 
away from her arm to show half a dozen barbaric-looking gold bracelets. 
‘Even in this house we have an old aunt living. She is too old and frail for you 
to meet, she sees no one,’ said Dolly easily. 

I said nothing. Old, Princess Irene certainly was, I thought; frail too, no 
doubt; but it wasn’t true she saw no one. She had seen me. I was opening my 
mouth to confess all, when Dolly swept on. ‘One day, perhaps, I will take you 
up to see her. She is history personified. Do you know, as a girl she danced 
with Prince Metternich? She was a great flirt. Well, more than that, I’m 
afraid; one couldn’t say she stopped short at flirting, precisely. So many 
scandals.’ Dolly laughed indulgently. ‘Never really beautiful, but she knew 
how to attract. Oh, she was worldly, Tante Irene, and now look what she has 
come to: a recluse, quite cut off, seeing no one. The sadness!’ 

I kept quiet. I wondered if it was true about her being quite cut off. I had 
got the distinct impression the Princess received exactly whom she liked in 
the tower. 


Next day, after walking with Ariadne, there was a budget of letters from 
home waiting for me. I longed to carry them straight up to my room, but 
Ariadne said no, there was a special visitor in the drawing-room and I must 
come in and meet him. 

‘Oh, who?’ 

She screwed her face up in a wry grimace. ‘I suppose you would call him a 
suitor.’ 


‘A suitor? For you?’ I was surprised. She seemed so young. 

‘Oh, don’t worry, Miss Rose, these things take years and years in Russia.’ 
She smiled. ‘I’m not supposed to know. But of course I do. Goodness, my 
nurse told me of the arrangement when I was five. But I pretend I don’t 
know. My mother understands I know, but she pretends that I don’t, too.’ 
Then she sighed. ‘I shall have to make up my mind soon or it will be too late.’ 

‘You can choose, then?’ 

‘Oh, I expect so,’ she said cheerfully. ‘Mamma would never force me to 
anything, but why should it be no? He’s rich, gentle, and quite pretty, I 
think.’ 

‘We say handsome with a man,’ I said. 

‘Handsome, then,’ accepted Ariadne blithely. 

In the drawing-room were two men. One was Peter Alex-androvitch and 
the other - yes, seeing him suddenly through Ariadne’s eyes, he was 
handsome. 

‘My Uncle Peter,’ introduced Ariadne, ‘whom you know. And this ...’ no 
doubt from her voice and manner of amused archness that this was her 
suitor, and that she was enjoying my astonishment ... ‘Edward Lacey.’ 

I held out my hand. ‘I am very glad to see you, Major Lacey.’ And it was 
true. I was surprised at how happy I was to see him. How secretive they had 
been, neither telling me until now of their particular interest in each other. 
Yet it was a private matter, of course, and not the sort of thing to be 
discussed with a new acquaintance. 

Ariadne and I had interrupted a conversation about a famous Russian 
writer who had just, inexplicably committed suicide. ‘He killed himself,’ said 
Peter Alexandrov. ‘Shot himself through the mouth. Oh, there is a sickness in 
our society, all right, and where can it all end?’ 

‘It is part of your sickness to have no answer,’ said Edward Lacey. 

‘Possibly. Or too many answers.’ 

‘Oh, politics, politics, they can never touch us.’ Ariadne interrupted their 
conversation with gaiety. ‘Let us ignore unpleasantness and have a good 
time.’ 

‘Wretched little butterfly,’ said Edward, but he seemed to enjoy her prattle. 
Presently the two of them went over to the piano where he turned the pages 
and Ariadne played and sang. I suppose it was a courtship in the Russian 
style. 

The music began, and Peter and I were left looking at each other. Then 
Peter gave a short laugh. ‘Ariadne knows nothing, and yet she knows 
everything. She is like an animal that senses instinctively how to lead a 
happy life. But give her time, she will grow up. The women in our family 
mature late. But Ariadne will still be happy, it is her gift.’ 

Perhaps that was what Edward Lacey liked, and perhaps it was the gift I 
lacked. ‘Lucky Ariadne,’ I said. 

He smiled. ‘Ah, but you have your own gifts.’ 

Our eyes met, and I seemed to read understanding in his. ‘I think I know 
what you mean; my gift of healing. But it’s such a little thing, perhaps 
nothing at all, mere imagination.’ I found myself telling him about the boy in 
the village, about a dog I had once helped, even about a bird’s wing that I 


had healed. ‘And yet, small as it is, my gift may have ruined my life.’ I was 
thinking of Patrick. 

‘Your life is only just beginning,’ said Peter. ‘You do not know what you 
may become.’ 

‘In Russia?’ I queried, half smiling. 

But Peter said nothing more, and soon the others came back from the piano 
and suggested that we go out to see the new horse that Edward Lacey had 
just bought and which was ‘a regular winner’. Then, after looking the beast 
over, I was able to go back to my room, where I sat down by the window and 
opened my letters from home. 

My sister Grizel’s was the longest and the least well spelt, and Alec’s was 
the shortest, produced in his best copperplate hand, and containing one brief 
sentence about seeing a fox. Grizel produced a string of home news, such as 
the state of her Sunday hat, the sad disappearance of our best laying hen (a 
fox was suspected) and the fact that she was invited to a house-party at 
Glamis and had ‘absolutely nothing to wear and no way to get there except by 
walking’. 

I raised my head and smiled. I knew that Grizel would get to her house- 
party — some hopeful suitor would constrain his mother or his sister or his 
aunt to drive her over — and she would look delightful in her old clothes. 

Tibby’s letter was more down-to-earth; she too mentioned the hen, which 
was obviously a sore point with the whole family, but blamed the local 
tinkers and not the fox. She concentrated on health. She told me how the 
minister was, how his wife was, how the postie’s rheumatism had made him 
‘terrible slow’ with his letters lately, and finally she told me how she, Grizel 
and my brother were. I was delighted to hear that they all seemed in rude 
health. But as I turned the last page of her letter I saw a frantic postscript 
which seemed to have been jointly written by her and Grizel. 

‘My dear Rose,’ wrote Tibby, ‘we have just heard that a terrible trouble has 
fallen upon the Grahams. Patrick has disgraced himself in India and must leave his 
regiment in dishonour. We don’t know the details as yet; I dare say we never shall, 
but I feel for his poor mother.’ 

In Grizel’s hand, I read: ‘Rose darling, Patrick is accused of mutiny, who would 
have believed it of him? And he has fled. No one knows his whereabouts, not even 
his mother. Well, thank goodness you are not married to him, my love, that’s what 
I say.’ 

But I thought: poor Patrick, poor Patrick. And I also thought how little I 
knew him after all. 

That night, instead of dreaming about Patrick I dreamt about myself. 
Troubled, restless dreams in which my own identity seemed lost, and I 
wandered like a ghost through an unknown countryside. 

I woke in the pale dawn and lay looking as the sunlight began to colour the 
room. I held my hands up in front of me; ordinary, quite pretty hands, with 
long fingers and the narrow nails inherited by all the Gowries. Why should 
my hands be working hands, hands to heal, when the hands of all my 
forebears — except for the soldiers’ — had been idle ones? And yet I knew my 
hands must work. I wanted to feel them scrubbed clean and sterile, ready to 
do what I asked of them. And then at the end of the day I wanted to feel they 


had achieved what I had asked of them. It wasn’t exactly that I thought of 
myself as a healer, although I hoped I would be; it was simply that there was 
a job I seemed born for, head, hands and heart, and I longed to be at it. 

Had Patrick sensed this? Was this, as much as any troubles of his own, 
what lay behind our break-up? Perhaps I should blame myself as much as 
him. And lying there in that Russian dawn, I did blame myself. Somehow I 
had frightened Patrick away. The notion that he had been paid to leave me 
struck me now as ridiculous. Still, he had gone, and now some terrible 
disaster had struck him in India. I felt as though I didn’t understand about 
this disaster. As if the story, as presented to me, was false. I did not believe in 
the mutiny tale. 

I thought about that for a little while. ‘But I’ve only heard about it at third 
hand,’ I thought. ‘What actually happened in India, and the story as told to 
me, may bear very little relation to each other... What a lot I don’t 
understand;’ 


The next day — quite unexpectedly — I got my first taste of the other Russia. 
So far I had been on the whole cocooned in a world of luxury and security; 
now I was to see the dark side. 

That morning early, before breakfast, I buttoned myself into a cool, white 
linen shirt — for St Petersburg was beginning to be hot - and went downstairs 
where Ariadne was waiting for me to go with her to church. Like many 
Russian girls of her class and generation, Ariadne had strongly developed 
religious feelings, although of a somewhat dreamy and simplistic sort. 
Religiosity rather than religion, my old Tibby would have called it. It was a 
matter of duty that I should go with her, but in fact, I was entranced by the 
richness and beauty of the Orthodox service and music. We went quite often. 
Church was not, as in Presbyterian Scotland, a Sunday affair; one could go on 
any day of the week, at almost any time; sometimes we planned to go, but 
sometimes, too, we went quite casually, just because Ariadne felt like it. 

I had instituted the habit of walking; Ariadne fell in with the idea, to 
humour me. This morning we were turning into the street which led to the 
church when we saw a line of police drawn up across the road, and we were 
stopped. Beyond them we could see a small group of people being questioned 
by two policemen, and in the distance, right down at the end of the road, was 
a glimpse of the Nevsky Prospect where a large crowd seemed to be milling 
about. 

‘What’s going on?’ 

The police officers were eyeing us, and one man stepped forward. ‘You 
may not go that way, Excellencies,’ he said politely. 

‘What is it?’ asked Ariadne. 

He bowed. ‘A bomb in the Imperial Library, Excellency.’ 

‘Oh, the Anarchists again, I suppose. Was anyone hurt?’ 

‘I believe so.’ He was clearly reluctant to add more. 

Ariadne turned back to me. ‘The police must think the criminals are still in 
the neighbourhood; you can see they have the area cordoned off and are 
searching.’ 

I had my eyes on the little group already under investigation; I saw a girl, 


quite young and neatly dressed in dark clothes, a young man in the 
characteristic suit and narrow cap of the student, and two older men, both 
working-class. 

‘Perhaps they have them, or think they have,’ I said. Even as I looked, the 
four were led away by the police. 

‘The girl was very young,’ said Ariadne. ‘Younger than me. It frightens me 
a bit.’ 

There was much to frighten one in Russia, and I was only just beginning to 
realise it. All the newspaper reports of violence I had read at home, the 
cautious speculation on the possibility of widespread unrest, suddenly took a 
concrete form. I was witnessing the break-up of a society. This was the edge 
of a volcano. 

‘Let’s go home.’ And I took Ariadne’s arm, and we turned our backs on the 
scene. 

‘It’s exciting, though, isn’t it?’ she said. ‘She was so brave, that girl, and 
must have dared so much.’ She was like a child who had just been given an 
experience that both shocked and delighted her, so that she wanted to go on 
re-living it in her imagination. For myself, it made me wonder how I should 
bear myself in this strange new country full of alarming portents. 

In the hall Ariadne excused herself. ‘’ll have some tea and bread in my 
room. I won’t come in to breakfast. I think I would like to be alone for a little 
while. You know, if we had been a bit further on on our walk we might have 
been near that bomb. The Imperial Library is not so far away from the 
church. We might have been hurt.’ 

‘And the girl?’ I said. ‘If she’s guilty, what will happen to her?’ 

‘The Fortress of St Peter and St Paul first,’ said Ariadne. ‘That’s where they 
take political prisoners. And then —’ she shrugged — ‘Siberia, I suppose. It is 
terrible, isn’t it? However you look at it. Terrible what she did, and terrible 
what will happen to her. Russia is a terrible country. And today I have to go 
shopping for clothes with my mamma!’ And she ran away upstairs. 

Thoughtfully, I went into the breakfast parlour. So now Ariadne knew that 
politics could reach out and touch her. 

I found Mademoiselle Laure there, for once, coolly drinking tea. Her 
appearances on occasion were as puzzling as her disappearances. No rule 
seemed to account for them. But this morning, I learnt, Ariadne was to go to 
her mother’s French dressmaker, and Mademoiselle Laure was to go along 
too, presumably to see fair play. I was to be left to my own devices. 

Mademoiselle Laure inclined her head to me over the teacup, as if it gave 
her some satisfaction to pass on this information. She was wearing a tight 
black dress with a small miniature, set with seed pearls and plaited hair, at 
her throat; I was in white even to my shoes. We made a strange pair, I all 
white and Mademoiselle Laure all black. There was something total in that 
blackness. Almost as if she was in mourning. 

She saw me looking at the miniature and laid her hand protectively across 
it. ‘It is the anniversary of his death, and on that day I always wear his 
likeness, and dress,’ she indicated with her hand, ‘as you see.’ 

‘His death?’ 

‘Georges. Georges Leskov, my betrothed. He died of a fever before we 


could be married.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. I had no idea.’ 

‘No matter. He loved me, and to the end. I have that consolation.’ And she 
gave me a meaning look. 

I flushed. Bitch, I thought. And then: even she knows! ‘I wouldn’t have let 
him die,’ I said. 

‘I too would have saved him, Miss Gowrie, if I could.’ She looked at me: 
there were tears in her eyes. ‘I nursed him day and night, did all the 
unpleasant duties a nurse must do, never flinched at inflicting pain. Could 
you do that, Miss Gowrie?’ She lowered her eyes. ‘But you would not have 
had to, one touch of your hand ...’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I said sharply. 

‘You know what I refer to, Miss Gowrie. Do you suppose Madame Denisov 
did not get a nice little character sketch of you before she engaged you?’ 

I flushed again. ‘I suppose she did. Indeed, I know it.’ 

‘Oh, you have no need to worry. She finds you magnificent. You are quite 
the “new woman” to her, all that she wants Ariadne to be. Or so she thinks at 
the moment. She’s a sceptic, not one of these sensation-hungry, superstitious 
Russians. Changeable, you know. Fickle. Better be prepared for that. You’re 
the chosen one now, but you won’t last. I’ve been used myself by someone in 
this house, to my cost.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t believe it,’ I said, stretching out my hand to her. To myself I 
thought she was madly in love with Peter, and that was her trouble. 

She didn’t drag her hand away as she had done before, but her face 
softened a little. ‘Then you are truly unfortunate,’ she remarked. 

As this chilling comment was uttered, we both heard the voice of Madame 
Denisov outside. Quickly Mademoiselle Laure said: ‘Take a word of advice 
from me, if you are not too proud.’ 

‘T’m not proud at all.’ 

She gave me a sweeping look. ‘Oh, you have pride. I can see it in the way 
you hold your head and in the stare of your eyes. Well, you’ve come to the 
right place to take a fall.’ She buttered a slice of bread and divided it into 
four equal segments, one of which she put into her mouth and ate carefully. 
‘You have been with the Princess Drutsko.’ I made a quick movement of 
alarm. ‘Oh, don’t worry; I have said nothing to Madame Denisov.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I saw you come down the staircase. I have taken that walk myself, and 
know where it leads. Oh, yes, the Princess was my friend before she was 
yours. Don’t trust to her loyalty, will you? It does not exist. Come to my room 
when you can, and I will tell you a story.’ 

There was no mistaking the bitterness in her voice, nor could I fail to 
understand what lay behind it. ‘You have no need to fear me,’ I said slowly. ‘I 
am not your rival. Nor will I listen to any tales.’ 

She gave a short, incredulous laugh. At this moment, Dolly Denisov, 
accompanied by her brother Peter and followed by Ariadne, swept into the 
room. Behind, fussing and chattering in various tongues, came the little suite 
of attendants who seemed needed to get her off on any major expedition: 
French maid, Russian assistant and German secretary. 


‘You will not be going,’ hissed Laure Le Brun in a whisper. ‘You'll see.’ 

‘Oh, Rose, you are not to come with us,’ said Ariadne. 

‘No, I know. Mademoiselle told me.’ 

‘We are too frivolous for you today.’ 

‘T should have enjoyed a peep inside a couture house.’ 

Dolly dimpled. ‘You shall have one, but on another day. Today, your cousin 
Emma wishes to meet you, and wants you to see your godfather, Erskine 
Gowrie. She sent a message round early. It’s one of his good days and she 
wants you to take advantage of it. She is there herself today.’ 


Everything had obviously been arranged in detail days before, and without a 
word to me. I was becoming increasingly annoyed, and puzzled, by the 
Denisovs’ habit of presenting me with ready-made decisions, careful faits 
accomplis. Was it a Denisov habit — or was it the way that Russians behaved 
in general? It made one feel awkward and helpless, particularly if one 
pretended to any kind of independence ... 

But I accepted it without protest; I wanted to see my Gowrie relatives. Soon 
after Dolly and her party had left, one of the Denisov carriages came for me, 
and after a smart ten-minute trot, drew up outside a large house in another 
fashionable district of St Petersburg. The footmen took me up to the Gowrie 
apartment and there was Emma Gowrie herself waiting for me. 

Emma Gowrie was short, plump and elderly, with a frizz of grey hair and 
bright, bird-like eyes. I could just imagine the kindly relish with which she 
had prepared my little biography for Dolly Denisov. There was no doubt that 
she would love to have spent an hour with me now in interesting gossip 
about Jordansjoy, and my life with the Denisovs, but she plainly felt she had 
a duty to perform, and Erskine Gowrie must not be kept waiting. 

Erskine’s apartment was full of dark wood and dark leather, very masculine 
in tone, with no trace of a feminine influence. His style of furnishing was a 
mixture of Russia and Europe: heavy oak and well-stuffed tartan cushions 
side by side — or even in competition with - shiny baroque furniture clearly 
of local workmanship. There was even something Asiatic about the total 
effect, and this notion was reinforced by the appearance of Erskine Gowrie 
himself. My godfather, a tiny shrunken figure propped up on silken cushions 
in a great chair, with his slippered feet on a stool, and wearing a rich brocade 
robe, looked like some Chinese Mandarin. 

‘Here we are, Erskine, then,’ announced Emma cheerfully. ‘It’s Emma 
Gowrie.’ 

‘I can see that,’ said my godfather. ‘I know you. No need to shout.’ 

‘It’s one of his good days,’ whispered Emma to me. ‘He knows me.’ 

‘ always know you, Emma Gowrie,’ announced the old man. ‘Only 
sometimes I prefer not to.’ 

‘Well, that seems wise,’ said Emma, in no way put out. ‘Only fair, too. 
There are many days I’d prefer not to know you, Erskine Gowrie, ill-tempered 
chiel you can be, but I promised your wife.’ 

So there had been a wife, I thought. ‘Hardly remember her myself,’ said 
Erskine. ‘So don’t you bother.’ 

‘Oh, you old wretch, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Why, I’ve seen 


you weeping over her memory.’ 

‘Can’t say I remember,’ repeated the old man. ‘I expect you’re making it up. 
You always were a liar, Emma Gowrie. If you are Emma Gowrie; I’ve only got 
your word for it.’ 

Looking at him, I thought he displayed the essential unpredictability of 
impaired old age, his rudeness, his disparaging remark about what had 
probably been a loved wife, were part of his sickness. Underneath was a man 
who did indeed still remember, but who had to struggle against an irrational 
disturbance of his feelings which he could no more control than we ought to 
mind. Perhaps Emma understood this as well as I did, because she remained 
unmoved. 

‘’m Emma Gowrie, all right,’ she said. 

‘Of course you are. Know your face, know it anywhere. As I would know 
you, my dear,’ he said, turning to me and speaking with great tenderness. ‘A 
perfect amalgam of your grandmother and your grandfather. So lovely to see 
their sweet faces again.’ He pressed my hand. ‘My perfect Rose.’ 

I was deeply touched. ‘Oh, sir,’ I said - I may even have blushed a little, 
without benefit of rouge. ‘But Granny was such a great beauty, and I’m not 
that.’ 

He still hung onto my hand. ‘Ah, how do you know? Do you see what I see, 
then? Let’s have some tea,’ he announced, ringing a little silver bell. ‘Good 
strong Scotch tea, not this weak Russian stuff.’ His eyes closed. 

‘He’ll drop off in a minute,’ said Emma, with irritation. ‘And he hasn’t gone 
into things nearly enough.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘T’ve said quite enough,’ said Erskine Gowrie, opening his eyes. ‘Inside 
myself, at least.’ 

‘What’s the good of that to us?’ demanded Emma, her irritation in no way 
appeased. ‘Here have I brought Rose to you, and you do nothing but go to 
sleep.’ 

‘You always were a fool, Emma Gowrie. I have done enough, and Rose has 
done everything.’ 

‘Rose Gowrie has done nothing,’ I said. 

He patted my hand. ‘Exactly what was required of you, my dear. Just to 
be.’ 

‘Oh Godfather.’ To myself I thought: ‘And that is the hardest thing in the 
world — just to be. Perhaps I should have handled Patrick better if I had had 
the knack of it.’ I was beginning to blame myself for Patrick, you see. Guilt 
has to be apportioned for such a tragedy as his, and I had to bear my share. 

‘Where’s my tea?’ Erskine Gowrie demanded, dropping my hand and 
apparently forgetting me. 

‘Tea, you live on tea,’ said Emma, pouring him a cup. 

But after one long gulp he set the cup down and closed his eyes. It seemed 
time to leave, and I followed Emma silently to the door. But before I got 
there he called me back. 

‘Rose.’ 

‘Yes, Godfather?’ 

‘Come here.’ 


He had a struggle for breath then, and I had to wait for him to speak. 
‘Come back in a week’s time,’ he whispered. ‘And without that old witch if 
you can. She listens to everything and then talks about it to everyone else.’ 

‘T will come if I can.’ 

‘Promise. Because you see, there is something I wish to do, something I 
must ...’ The words were hard for him. 

‘Don’t talk any more,’ I said gently. ‘I'll be back.’ 

‘Not longer than a week, mind.’ To himself he said: ‘A week will just do it.’ 

When I returned to Emma she said: ‘What did he want?’ 

‘He wants me to come back next week.’ 

‘Without me?’ 

“You heard?’ I said. 

‘Erskine’s whispers are not exactly inaudible,’ she said drily, but not with 
any air of displeasure. 

Tm sorry,’ I said. 

‘Oh don’t be, dear, don’t be. Things work out for the best.’ And she 
sounded quite pleased. 

As she accompanied me down to the street, I said: ‘I wonder if he gets 
enough to eat.’ 

‘My dear, he’s a rich man.’ Now she was shocked. 

‘No, but you say he lives mainly on tea, and I expect it’s true. I dare say he 
does live on soft, sweet, mushy things because they are easy to eat. Whereas I 
have an idea old people ought to get lots of good nourishing food. It could be 
that a lot of his weakness and loss of brain power is malnutrition. What do 
you think?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think, my dear,’ she said briskly. ‘Not about that.’ 

‘What does he make in those factories of his?’ 

‘Armaments,’ she said slowly. ‘Shells, bombs and grenades for war. And the 
explosives to go with them.’ 

I was silent, then I said: ‘Yes, you could get rich that way, but I suppose it 
is a trade to pray for. Death comes as its end, after all. How sad.’ It seemed 
the antithesis of my life, which I hoped to turn to healing. ‘But Madame 
Denisov told me it was an engineering works. Does she know?’ 

Emma laughed. ‘Oh, of course she knows. Erskine Gowrie’s works are 
famous. But I suppose she didn’t like to say. Russians can be like that. 
Devious, one might say; but it’s really a form of politeness.’ 

We parted without much more conversation, although before I was once 
again tucked into the Denisov carriage Emma gave me a hearty kiss in 
farewell. Like the kiss you might give to a good child, was my quick 
comparison. 


Because my first visit to my godfather had been so short, I was home long 
before Dolly and her party could be expected back, so there I was alone, with 
time to spare and a burden of interesting thoughts. I looked at my watch. An 
hour until luncheon. I might amuse or bore myself as I chose. Not that one 
was ever alone in that house, for a servant was always within call. Watching 
too, I supposed - knew, indeed. They anticipated one’s wants so finely that 
they must be keeping a very sharp eye on all that went on. One of the little 


modernisations put in by Madame Denisov’s father had been an arrangement 
of speaking-tubes, through which it was apparently possible to hiss a request 
to a servant waiting in a room below. They were never used, for as Dolly 
Denisov said, you had only to clap your hands here and a servant appeared. ‘I 
did use one once,’ she had said, with a peal of laughter, ‘and then the silly 
creature only shouted back.’ She added: ‘My father would have had him 
flogged for it, but one doesn’t do that sort of thing now, of course.’ 

There was one of these speaking-tubes just before me now, in the library, 
its beautifully designed mouthpiece of ivory and bronze protruding from the 
wall. Dolly Denisov had told me that all the work had been done by one of 
her father’s servants, an ex-serf who was a skilled craftsman. Much of the 
furniture in the house had also been built by the carpenters and ciselleurs on 
their estate. It gave one a new idea of what the serfs had been, not all 
peasants by any means. Our dominie in the village near Jordansjoy, dear old 
Dr Rathmpre, had been a fine Greek scholar in his day, with a degree in the 
Humanities from St Andrews University, and he had instructed us in classical 
history, so that I saw one might draw a parallel between the slaves of Greece 
and Rome — where not all the servile had been illiterate labourers, but some 
had been men of infinite skill - and the serfs of Imperial Russia. One does not 
like to think that the Parthenon was built by slaves, but it might have been 
so. It was certainly true that many of the beautiful pieces of furniture and 
bronzes that I had already seen in some of the great houses in St Petersburg 
had been made by unfree hands. 

I picked up the speaking-tube and blew down it. I heard my whistle go 
travelling through its length. Then distantly, distantly, a tiny little echo spoke 
back. 

The echo, so remote yet so clear, startled me. I gave a gasp and the 
exhalation of my breath travelled down the tube and then back to me again. 
Some trick of the law of physics had produced an echo for me. 
Experimentally, I tried again. ‘Rose here,’ I called. This time I didn’t get an 
answer. There was only dead silence. Just as well, really, as it was rather 
spooky. After waiting a minute more I replaced the plug that stopped the 
mouth of the tube; I saw that it was decorated with a lion cut in low relief in 
bronze, and bore the initials of the Alexandrov family. 

The shuffle of felt-covered feet, a noise I had come to associate with the 
arrival of a servant — for in the Denisov household all the servants were 
obliged to wear a soft, almost silent footwear — made me turn round. My own 
black Ivan was in the room. His eyes were on the speaking-tube. 

‘There is no one at the end, my lady,’ he said politely. ‘The tubes are not 
used. No one attends to them.’ 

‘I was only playing a game,’ I said, ashamed at being caught at my trick. 

He was silent, pursing his lips. 

‘My own voice seemed to call back in echo,’ I explained. (Although why 
should I explain to Ivan? Yet his very silence seemed to call for an answer.) 
‘It amused me.’ 

Ivan’s answer was to cross himself and say: ‘Those are accursed things, 
those tubes, and should not be used.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no harm in them, Ivan, they are useful devices in their way. 


Perhaps not necessary in a house like this, but in other establishments I 
should call them very helpful. You have certainly no need to be afraid.’ I 
spoke cheerfully, a little incredulous that so intelligent a man - and Ivan was 
that — could be fearful of a harmless contraption like a speaking-tube. But I 
supposed, underneath, he was a superstitious peasant at heart. 

An opaque, blank look settled on his features, an expression I had seen on 
the faces of the other servants when Dolly or Ariadne spoke sharply to them. 
It could hardly be called insolence since they were, perforce, always so polite, 
but I noted a quality of stubborn resistance in it. 

‘Yes, I see you don’t believe me, Ivan,’ I said. ‘But I assure you many houses 
in Scotland and England have them. People shout down to the kitchen for 
what they want.’ 

‘No one ever shouts down them in this house,’ he said gloomily. ‘But 
sometimes the servants down below whistle up them.’ 

‘Why do they do that?’ 

‘To raise the devil, I believe,’ said Ivan, even more gloomily. 

‘And does he appear?’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said Ivan, crossing himself again. 

‘Oh well, I won’t. But what is it you wanted?’ 

He bowed. ‘I am to conduct you up the Red Staircase to the Princess Irene.’ 

When I had least expected it, the summons had come. How convenient, I 
remember thinking innocently, that I should be free and Ariadne out with her 
mother. 

The staircase to what I had begun to call the Red Tower seemed stuffier, 
the air more scented and dead than ever, and the Princess’s room, when I got 
there, was full of cigarette smoke. It was over-hot, too, as before, and 
artificially lit, although it was full daylight outside. I was taking in the details 
more fully on this second visit. I saw now that not only was the room full of 
furniture, but that every piece was covered with objects; several low tables 
bore burdens of silver-framed photographs, flowering plants (there were 
always so many flowers in Russia), enamelled boxes and porcelain figures. 
Even at a glance I could see that many of the objects were valuable, for 
instance an intricately-worked egg of silver and tortoiseshell on a stand of 
lapis lazuli; but others, like a papier mdché bowl of hideous red and a paper 
fan with a nasty bead handle, were rubbish. As I looked round I realised that 
the clutter and muddle reminded me of something. Then I saw what it was: 
our old nursery at Jordansjoy. This was a playroom for an old child. 

Princess Irene was sitting up in her bed, wearing a brocade and fur jacket 
and a little matching turban, and smoking a small black cigarette. At my 
appearance she held out a regal hand. ‘Ah, so there you are. Gratified you 
came so promptly, most gratified.’ She didn’t sound it, more as if she had 
taken my appearance for granted. 

‘Oh, I wanted to,’ I said honestly. ‘And fortunately Ariadne is out with her 
mother, so I was free.’ 

‘Naturally, I know where my niece is.’ She had a bed-table in front of her 
on which she was laying out a pack of cards in some elaborate-looking game. 
‘She has gone to her dressmaker and taken her daughter with her. Peter has 
gone too, and much may he enjoy it. Dolly choosing a dress is a penance I 


would not wish on any man.’ She turned over a card. ‘Ah, the Queen, a good 
sign.’ She puffed at her cigarette. ‘Not that I believe the cards can really tell 
the future, at my age it is a little difficult to take that; but -’ and here she 
gave an elegant shrug — ‘a little wink from the Fates is very acceptable.’ 

She gave a cough, a deep rolling cough that shook her whole body and left 
her gasping. Another wink from the Fates, I thought, and not such an 
agreeable one. The cigarette rolled from her fingers; I picked it up and put it 
on a silver saucer, which was half full of the cigarettes she had smoked 
already. 

‘And have you told my niece that you have visited me here?’ Her dark eyes 
gave me a sharp look. 

‘I think you know the answer to that question,’ I said slowly. ‘You who 
know everything that goes on in this house. No, I have not.’ 

‘Good. Good. Of course, she will discover and perhaps be quite cross. She 
has a temper, you know.’ Another sharp look here. 

‘T can imagine.’ 

‘Not that it matters. I rather like to annoy Dolly.’ She gave a deep chuckle. 
‘And it improves her complexion. She’s rather sallow, isn’t she? Don’t you 
find her sallow?’ 

Bemused and fascinated, I did not answer. It was true that by comparison 
with the vivid red mantling of Princess Irene’s cheeks, Dolly was lacking in 
colour. 

‘You don’t answer. Very wise. I like a girl who knows when to keep a still 
tongue in her head. It’s a sign of good breeding.’ 

She was a wicked old thing and needed to be taken down a peg or two, I 
thought. ‘I wouldn’t speak about my employer, in any case,’ I said. ‘It’s good 
sense as much as good breeding.’ 

‘Dolly’s not your employer. I am. Aha, that startled you, didn’t it?’ And she 
leaned back on her pillows in triumph, only to burst out into one of those 
deep coughs again, so that I had to lean forward and retrieve another 
cigarette. 

So the money that supported this luxurious household was hers? I was 
surprised, but I could accept it as the truth. ‘Perhaps you pay my salary,’ I 
began hesitantly. ‘But it is to be with Ariadne that I am here.’ And 
Shereshevo, I thought. 

‘Pay you, do I?’ She gave me an amused look. ‘No, Dolly is rich enough to 
pay for anything she chooses to indulge herself with. No, but it was on my 
instructions she sent for you. And not for Ariadne. Nor any dirty peasants, 
either.’ 

‘On your instructions?’ I echoed. Yes, I could see her issuing her orders to 
Dolly Denisov. What I couldn’t see was Dolly accepting them. 

‘And Dolly was pleased to oblige me. She likes to forget I am here, but once 
reminded, she knows better than to be too difficult.’ The diamonds on her 
fingers flashed as she moved the cards again. ‘I knew all about you. Your old 
cousin, Miss Gowrie, visits Dolly regularly. She’s full of gossip, which filters 
through to me. So I told Dolly to get you.’ The diamonds flashed again. ‘She 
took her time, she likes to tease me a bit, but you came at last. To me. She 
was pleased to do as I asked in the end. And she had her own motives, also, 


one does not doubt. And perhaps another voice than mine was added.’ Again 
came that malicious look. She means Peter, I thought. Peter wanted me. 

‘But I came here to be with Ariadne, and to train the peasant women at 
Madame Denisov’s country estate, to help them look after their own health 
and that of their children. Madame Denisov invited me. Her letters were 
quite specific.’ I could be sharp too, when required. 

‘So Dolly thinks. Or perhaps just pretends to think.’ The Princess flashed 
me a smile as bright as her diamonds. ‘But the fact is that you came here for 
me, whatever Dolly thinks, and I mean to have first claim on you.’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ But I did. Reluctantly, I did begin to understand a 
little. I had not forgotten how that dry, cold hand had warmed itself in mine. 
She wanted help from me. Why me? I was not sure. There must be plenty of 
nurses in Russia. But perhaps she wanted that little extra I might have. 
Everyone seemed to be tugging at me in this house. 

‘IT persuaded Dolly. I told her what a splendid companion you would be for 
Ariadne. She agreed, she was very willing. Dolly does not need my money, 
but she would like my emeralds when I die.’ She paused, then said grimly: 
‘She will have a long wait. I don’t intend to die.’ Her ancient hand, loaded 
with jewels whose antique cut made them look older than she was herself, 
took my own. ‘I do not want to die, and with your help I will not.’ 

Now that her face was so close, I could see the seams and cracks into 
which her fine, old skin had crumbled; the rouge and powder accentuated 
rather than dimmed the damage the years had done. She was wearing a 
thick, heavy, musky scent that was like the smell of another century. 

I withdrew my hand and stepped backwards from the bed. ‘No one can stop 
death. Not when it’s ready to come. Certainly not I.’ 

A spark of humour showed in those black eyes. ‘But one can procrastinate. 
Do you know how old I am? In one month I shall be ninety years old; I have 
procrastinated thus far, so why should I not postpone death for another ten 
years and for ten after that?’ 

‘But why me?’ I was amused, but also amazed at the conviction in her 
voice. ‘Why should you think I was worth bringing all the way from Scotland 
on the chance I could do that?’ If you truly did, I thought - because I still 
believed Dolly Denisov to be very much her own mistress and much more 
likely to follow her own will than the old Princess’s, emeralds or no. 

She looked mysterious. ‘Ah, but you see it was foretold. In the cards. I set 
great store by the cards and they never let me down. I was told again and 
again that a girl like you would come from far away, and that through her I 
would be given great comfort, and that I would not die until she left. So 
that’s easy: you will not leave.’ 

I looked at her, half exasperated, half laughing. ‘My sister also foretold my 
future, although not from the cards. She foretold great happiness, wealth and 
a tragedy for me, but I don’t happen to believe it.’ 

Then Princess Irene clapped her hands. ‘Confirmation! The forces which 
one can only respect — ’ and here she crossed herself - ‘are interested in you. 
They communicate with each other.’ 

‘On the other hand, the forces didn’t happen to mention you,’ I pointed out 
cruelly. 


‘But that doesn’t matter, naturally they would only speak of that to me. A 
great fortune for you, did you say, and yet a tragedy? Hmm. I wonder what 
that means? One can’t always take these things at their face value.’ She was 
laughing at me, mocking me, the old devil. ‘There are fortunes and fortunes. 
Anyway, you won’t go away and leave me to die, will you now? You couldn’t 
do it. I can see you’re a girl of affections. Sympathy, even.’ 

‘I won’t go before I have to; I certainly wouldn’t like your death on my 
head.’ 

‘Ah now you’re laughing at me!’ She clapped her hands. ‘The little moth 
flutters in the web. Good. That is what I like to see. Laugh on.’ 

‘Only a very little laugh.’ 

‘Well, promise me to stay. Promise?’ She was openly wheedling me now. 

‘I promise.’ I held out my hand, and she held out hers, and we exchanged 
handshakes. 

‘A bargain,’ she said with satisfaction. ‘Supposing I should live to be a 
hundred — without pain, of course. Here, give me that hand-mirror and let me 
look at my face.’ Silently I handed over the small silver object whose back 
was studded with sapphires. She looked at herself. ‘Yes, I think I shall do it. 
You’ve done me good already. I can see it in my face.’ And she pinched her 
cheeks to make the blood run. ‘Look at the colour there.’ 

‘There was colour in your cheeks before,’ I said. 

‘Painted on. You are laughing at me again.’ She lay back on her pillows, 
determined to teach me a lesson. ‘Oh, that pain. It’s the pain when it comes 
that will kill me. You can stop the pain.’ Her voice was rising. ‘When it 
comes, it comes here, over my heart. It’s coming now. Take it away from me.’ 

Through the door behind her bed appeared the small, squat figure of an 
elderly woman wearing a long, dark blue dress and white apron. Her hair 
was braided all over her head in tiny little plaits, and on top of them she 
wore a white cap like a little scarf. 

With a hostile look at me and a ‘Go away, Baryna,’ she hurried over to the 
bed. ‘Mistress, mistress, speak to your Anna. You will make yourself ill.’ 

‘Tam ill, you fool. Go away, I tell you. Rose, Rose Gowrie, come here.’ 

I did not move. Not one step would I take. 

‘Do what her Excellency says, Baryna,’ ordered Anna sullenly. 

‘She’s not ill,’ I said. ‘She’s just pretending.’ 

The old lady stopped her moans and lay back on the pillows, staring at me. 

‘You can’t deceive me,’ I said. ‘I know whether you are in pain or not. And 
the pain, when it comes, is not in your heart, but deeper down in your guts.’ 

Anna gave a shocked little cluck at my bluntness. The Princess coughed, 
her shoulders heaving, but with laughter. I had passed some sort of test. All 
the same, she was a sick woman and my trained eye detected and interpreted 
the great pulse banging away in her throat. 

‘Calm down,’ I said. ‘And no more tricks, or you will be ill.’ She was 
running a risk, staging little scenes like this. 

‘Anna, bring me a drink.’ 

‘Water only,’ I said severely. 

The Princess pulled a face. ‘Did you think I would ask for vodka? Only 
peasant women drink vodka.’ She accepted a tall glass from Anna and sipped 


it serenely. But since the glass was coloured deep blue, I was unable to see if 
the liquid it contained was water. I doubted it. 

‘About that great fortune you are to have.’ 

‘A solid, heavy fortune, I think my sister called it,’ I said, remembering. 

‘Well, you must not expect it from me.’ 

Indignantly, I said: ‘I never thought of such a thing for a moment. That 
would be detestable. Stupid, too.’ 

‘No, as you say. And yet people do think such things. Such a thought comes 
into the mind without much effort. It is true I am a rich woman, but my 
fortune must devolve upon my great-niece and nephew. There remain the 
jewels which my lover gave me, but those too are promised to Dolly. So you 
see, you can have no hopes from me.’ 

‘T don’t think nature intended me to be rich,’ I said soberly. 

‘No, it might not be a material inheritance that was meant. There are 
spiritual ones,’ said the Princess, with an intent look. ‘You have the face of a 
girl who might have a serious spiritual journey to make.’ She was talking, 
half to herself, hardly at all to me. I heard her murmur: ‘Child, in your 
prayers be all my sins remembered.’ 

Of course,’ I whispered, anxious to reassure. ‘But are they so many?’ 

‘Yes.’ The word ended on a gasp. I saw the vein in her throat grow and 
become purple like a grape. ‘More than you know. I have been a wicked 
woman.’ 

Urgently I said: ‘Where is your medicine? You have some drops to take?’ 
She couldn’t answer. I turned to the old maid. ‘Anna, you know, I’m sure. 
Fetch me her medicine.’ 

At once Anna produced from a capacious pocket a tiny glass phial. I looked 
at it, assessed its contents as amyl-nitrate, and snapped it between my fingers 
and held it under the Princess’s nose so that she could inhale the fumes. All 
the time I could hear Anna’s jealous voice grumbling away. 

As the vapours rose and entered her lungs, so the Princess relaxed; it was 
very quick, in a minute she was breathing easily. 

‘Well, that’s better. So that’s the pain, is it?’ 

‘One of them,’ she managed, and even smiled wryly. ‘I have several devils 
that torment me.’ 

Angina, I thought, and the pain coming because her heart muscle is short 
of oxygen. But I also thought that she had another and more serious ailment, 
an obstruction of the gut somewhere which caused even more prolonged 
pain. And yet I doubted if she would die of either just yet. She was tough. 

‘You have violet eyes,’ she murmured, staring up into them as I bent over 
her. ‘Women with violet eyes always have a sad destiny.’ She was an 
inveterate romantic. 

‘Cheer up. In our family violet eyes turn to a dark grey as we grow older, 
so you see I shall end up happy.’ 

She even managed to laugh. 

‘That’s better. Goodbye now. And don’t let that old maid of yours bully 
you.’ 

‘She bully me?’ 
‘I think she does.’ 


Anna managed to bang into me as I stood there, giving my hip a thump 
with the great bunch of keys she carried suspended from her waist. ‘Oh, the 
wickedness,’ she muttered. ‘She should be beaten. I’d beat her. Take no notice 
of her, Princess. Old Anna is the one who knows.’ 

‘Be quiet, you are an illiterate old woman and know nothing about 
anything,’ commanded her mistress. ‘I think this girl is very wise. From your 
face I see I can expect a greater pain. Is that what I must look for, then? More 
pain?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said steadily. 

A faint smile curved the lips of that enigmatic old face. ‘Very well. We shall 
see. Anna, lift me up on the pillows and light me another cigarette.’ 

‘The last thing you should be doing,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but with you to save me —’ she said, giving me a flash of the smile 
which, I suppose, must have enchanted my great-grandfather - ‘I shall be 
quite safe. I shall hang on to you, Rose Gowrie. I don’t intend to die yet. Tell 
my nephew and niece that, if you like. Settle their minds for them.’ And she 
began to laugh again. 

I shook my head at her, and departed. 

Outside on the staircase the air seemed hot and dead. I found myself 
swaying; I sank down and closed my eyes. I was spent; she had taken more 
from me than she knew. Instinctively, I understood it would never do to let 
her guess how much; while she was ignorant I retained free will. I sat there, 
leaning against the wall, and waited for the darkness which surrounded me to 
recede. Two old invalids in one morning was exhausting. I wondered if 
Erskine Gowrie knew Princess Irene. Probably one of her lovers, I thought 
dizzily, to be counted among those sins of the flesh she now dubiously 
repented of. 

When I opened my eyes I found Ivan standing there, looking at me with a 
worried face. I realised he must have been outside all the time, waiting for 
me. ‘Are you ill, Miss Rose?’ 

Only Ivan called me by name, the other servants used any gracious term 
that popped into their mouth at that moment; the fact that I was a Scots girl 
seemed to free their tongues, they called me Excellency, my lady, Baryna, 
and sometimes Baryshna, just as it suited them, but it was all done with such 
good humour that I could not mind. 

I stood up. ‘No, no, I’m not ill. Were you waiting for me? Yes, I can see you 
were. But why?’ Ivan, even if within earshot, was usually invisible. ‘Was it 
because I was there? Because I’ve been up the Red Staircase?’ 

He shrugged. ‘It’s a place,’ he said, meaning: Of course, it’s a bad place, or 
perhaps just a queer place, or even just a place he was unsure of. One always 
had to read between the lines. 

‘She’s only an old lady. What could happen?’ 

‘They keep company with the devil up there,’ he murmured, looking at the 
wall and not at me. 

‘Oh, Ivan,’ I said, half laughing. I almost stumbled; I put out a hand and he 
helped me down the stairs. Together we got to the bottom. 

‘But of course, a clever young lady like you doesn’t believe me,’ he 
grumbled. 


It was true that a door had opened in the wall behind the Princess on the 
day I had first seen her, and I remembered, too, my thought that she had a 
mirror carefully placed so that she could watch the door. The door had 
moved, and as soon as it had moved she had got me out of the room. Or so I 
had thought. 

A question occurred to me. ‘How many rooms are there in the tower where 
Princess Irene lives?’ 

‘T have never seen. My duties do not take me in them.’ 

‘But you know?’ 

‘I have been told; three rooms leading into each other, one very small in 
which the woman Anna sleeps.’ His tone indicated that she could die there, 
too, for all he cared. ‘And a staircase leading down to the street, with its own 
entrance on to Molka Street.’ 

A back door to the Denisov osobniak, in fact. So Irene Drutsko could 
entertain whom she wished, with everyone coming and going unnoticed by 
the rest of the household. 

‘St Michael and all his angels could come trooping up the stairs,’ said Ivan, 
accurately reading my thoughts. ‘Or the Devil and all his.’ 

‘And just as likely to,’ I said sceptically. ‘You don’t really believe all that 
rubbish.’ 

He shrugged. No, he didn’t believe the Devil came visiting, it was just a 
handy phrase, covering a multitude of suspicions and fears. There it was 
again, I thought, the secret language of the oppressed. ‘The Devil must be 
gentleman compared to some I’ve met,’ was all he said. 


Downstairs, it was at once apparent that Dolly Denisov an her retinue were in 
the process of returning. Home two hours at least before anyone expected 
them — I could tell by the flustered way the servants were running about. 

Ariadne came hurrying in first and went straight up the stairs, passing me, 
where I stood at the door of the great drawing-room, without a look. Dolly 
Denisov followed, slowly drawing off her gloves and talking over her 
shoulder to he brother as she did so. 

‘I blame you entirely, Peter. I have wasted my morning taking Ariadne to 
choose clothes and she has chosen nothing. All because of you. How could 
the child like the silks and lace when you were being so critical? I have never 
before known you like it, you almost had the poor woman who was showing 
the dresses in tears. She was doing her best you know, Peter. I shall never be 
able to show my face ther again.’ 

‘Oh, come now, Dolly,’ protested Peter. He had followe her through the 
door, and behind him came Mademoiselle Laure; he looked flushed and she 
was deadly pale. Ther was a reason for her pallor; it appeared that she had 
been stricken with a migraine and had had to be brought back This was the 
real reason for Dolly’s displeasure. 

‘Can I help?’ I said. Laure looked very sick. To my suiprise she turned to 
me with something very like gratitude in her face. ‘It would be a great 
kindness,’ she said. 

I assisted her upstairs and helped her undress. When I had got her lying on 
her bed she was easier. ‘What do you usually do to relieve the pain?’ I asked. 


‘Nothing. There is nothing I can do but lie here and endure. Later, when 
the sickness goes, I sometimes take a long warm bath.’ 

I put my hand on her forehead. I could feel an angry pulse throbbing under 
my fingers. ‘Does it still hurt?’ 

“Much less.’ 

‘Try to sleep.’ 

‘Yes, I believe I will be able to sleep now. You have been very kind, and I 
have been shrewish and ill-tempered to you. Unfair as well. But I will make it 
up to you. I will tell you why you have been brought here. I know. I should 
have told you before, but I was evil and stupid and wanted to see you in 
trouble.’ 

‘Oh, but I know it all.’ 

‘Do you? You really know? How do you know?’ There was surprise in her 
voice. ‘Then surely you see the danger.’ She struggled to sit up. 

‘I saw Princess Irene, poor old thing.’ 

‘Princess Irene?’ She seemed genuinely surprised. ‘It’s not only her. No, no, 
they’ll use you, turn you inside out and then, if it suits them, abandon you. If 
all goes wrong, you will either be shipped back home - or at worst, who 
knows what could happen to you? Don’t you see - it is not what you are but 
what you will be, what you will possess, that matters to them?’ 

A wave of nausea swept over her and she retched. I pushed her gently back 
on the pillows, thinking her more than a little mad. ‘You can’t talk now, you 
must rest. Presumably you think me in no danger today? And I possess 
nothing, dear Laure, so calm yourself.’ 

‘No, not today,’ she muttered. ‘Not today. It is not today that matters. 
Although I quarrelled today with someone on your account.’ 

‘Very well then. Tomorrow, tomorrow we shall talk.’ 

I waited till her eyelids closed and then walked quietly to the door. When I 
turned round for a last look, her eyes were open again and she was looking 
towards me. Yet I don’t think that it was me she saw. 

‘At last I believe I am free,’ she said softly. ‘I have tried so often to leave 
Russia. Once I even got as far as Poland — but I always came back. Now I am 
free. Pll start a little school in my own town of Blois. It’s what I’ve always 
wanted to do.’ 

Her eyelids closed again and she was asleep. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


When I left Mademoiselle Laure, Peter Alexandrov was waiting for me 
downstairs. 

‘How is she?’ 

‘More comfortable,’ I replied thoughtfully. 

‘I was concerned about her. She is not a happy woman. Did she say much 
to you?’ 

‘No.’ Had Laure been in love with him? Perhaps even his mistress? ‘But 
then, she has had a sad life, losing her lover just before they were to be 
married.’ Of course, I had lost my lover just before we were to marry, but it 
came to me suddenly that I did not intend to have a sad life. ‘And perhaps 
feeling the world has used her badly.’ 

‘Tam sure Dolly means her to have a peaceful, contented life here with her, 
but Mademoiselle Laure is a woman of a jealous, suspicious temperament.’ 
His voice was calm and kindly. If there had been anything between them, it 
had long gone on his part. ‘Now you deal excellently with everyone, Miss 
Rose.’ 

‘I don’t think Mademoiselle Laure likes me,’ I said frankly. ‘But she has 
promised to talk to me.’ I broke off. Ariadne had come into the room. 

‘How is Mademoiselle?’ 

‘Resting and recovering, I hope.’ 

‘Poor Mademoiselle, she hates us here sometimes, I think.’ 

‘She’s planning to return home to France and open a girls’ school, so she 
says.’ 

‘Goodness! Is she? Poor Mademoiselle.’ Ariadne went over and studied her 
face in a wall mirror. There was a spot that seemed to trouble her. Peter 
shook his head at her vanity. ‘I’m afraid she won’t go. She always says that 
when she’s particularly cross with us. But she never goes.’ She turned away 
from the mirror. ‘Poor us, Rose. To punish me for my sins this morning, 
Mamma forbids me to ride with Major Lacey this afternoon, and instead I 
have a whole great dull list of shopping you and I are to do. You are to come 
too, if you would like to, Uncle Peter, but first you are summoned to go up to 
Mamma’s sitting-room now. And wear armour, for she is very fierce. She has 
old General Rahl with her, and you know how disagreeable that always 
makes her.’ 

Peter made a grimace. ‘Who is General Rahl?’ I asked. 

Peter said: ‘He’s a friend of an aged relative we have living in the house. A 
retired soldier. Forcibly retired - he was bad at the job. Oh, he’s not a bad 
old boy, but he’s a policeman now, of a rather special sort. He is a deputy 
head of the Third Bureau. You’ve heard of that institution, I suppose? It keeps 
an eye on us all. Well, I’d better join Dolly, or she’ll be asking him to dinner 
for want of anything better to say.’ 

When he had gone I said to Ariadne: ‘So you did not mean it when you said 


“How could such things touch us?” 

Ariadne hesitated. ‘I did. I meant it with part of my mind. When I see us 
here so happy and contented, with everything about us so nice, I feel this is 
one world and all the bad things are in another.’ 

‘But surely General Rahl does not come here to inspect you?’ 

‘Oh no; he comes here as a friend. But of course, one is bound to think of 
what he knows about one’s friends, and even about oneself. I believe that the 
Third Bureau has dossiers on ever so many people.’ 

‘But surely not on you, Ariadne?’ 

‘Oh no, I suppose I am of no significance to them, but my mother and Peter 
have hosts of friends and go everywhere, and some of those friends would be 
bound to have “doubtful” opinions. My mother has many close friends high 
in Court circles, of course, so her own position is irreproachable.’ 

A little later, I passed General Rahl on the staircase. We were not 
introduced, but he gave me a long, hard look as he went by, as if my face 
interested him, and he left me with the impression of being a tough customer. 


The shopping list was the usual magnificent screed. An order for English 
biscuits and English marmalade at Eliseev’s — ‘Tiptree’s, please,’ said Ariadne 
politely to the black-coated assistant, and smiled at me — then on to Brocard’s 
to choose and purchase soap. I helped her choose tablets of a pale heliotrope 
that smelt like a late summer garden concentrated and made powdery. 
Ariadne bought and presented to me a box of three square tablets of pink 
soap smelling of roses. ‘For you; your name soap.’ Peter Alexandrov also 
bought some soap. Somehow I could not imagine Patrick buying scented 
soap, but this action seemed natural in Peter. 

Then we went on to Watkin’s, the English bookshop. I suspected the trip 
there was entirely to please me because Ariadne took little interest in books 
herself, but she pretended she had to order some new English novels for her 
mother. ‘There is a new book by E. M. Hull, whom she likes very much,’ said 
Ariadne. Peter also pretended an errand. 

There were some copies of the Hull novel already on display, so I examined 
one idly while Ariadne transacted another piece of business about writing- 
paper. It was not the sort of book that found its way to Jordansjoy, where 
Tibby exercised something of a censorship. Still, Grizel and I had our own 
ways of keeping in touch with the world, and there was a copy of one of 
Elinor Glyn’s works that was about the house for several weeks, 
masquerading as a novel of Sir Walter Scott’s (an author after Tibby’s own 
heart) without Tibby being any the wiser. E. M. Hull looked as if she wrote in 
the same vein as Elinor Glyn — I took it for granted E. M. Hull was a woman. 

Raising my eyes from the book, I saw that although Ariadne appeared to be 
examining two different qualities of paper, she really had her eyes fixed on a 
distant corner of the shop. I followed her gaze. Peter too was watching; he 
was also watching me. 

I saw a group of four people: an elderly woman, soberly but expensively 
dressed, a girl of about Ariadne’s age, a small boy and, oddly, a burly man in 
the uniform of a Russian naval rating. Two shop assistants were hovering 
around them, and a personage who looked like Mr Watkin himself — if he 


existed — was also on hand. The boy was choosing a toy. Watkin’s had a 
whole corner of the shop devoted to English toys of one sort or another, the 
names of which I recognized from my brother Alec’s conversation: Meccano, 
Bassett and Hornby - magic names to toy railway enthusiasts. Behind the 
group a shelf was stacked with jigsaw puzzles and English children’s annuals. 
The boy was choosing a railway engine. I saw him studying the one he held 
with close care, running one finger delicately over its outline. He was dressed 
in sailor’s uniform too; it was fashionable for boys then, and for girls also, for 
that matter. But I did not fall into any confusion about the relationship 
between the boy and the man, which was clearly that of master and servant; 
there was plainly a great social gulf between them. 

Ariadne put her hand on my arm as if to make sure my attention was 
directed to them. ‘It’s the Tsarevitch and one of his sisters,’ she whispered. 

I looked with interest. ‘Which Grand Duchess?’ 

‘T’m not sure. The next to eldest, I think, Tatiana. They all have the family 
face and look alike.’ 

‘The boy’s different,’ I said. 

‘Yes.’ She hesitated. ‘There’s been a lot of — well — talk. They say there’s 
something wrong with him, that he’s lame or something.’ 

‘He looks delicate, but normal enough,’ I said. ‘He’s not a cripple.’ 

‘Still, he often does not walk, the sailor carries him’ 

‘He’s walking now.’ And indeed as we watched the boy ran along the 
display of toys, eagerly pointing something out to his sister. 

‘Yes, I think that must be the Grand Duchess Tatiana,’ observed Ariadne 
appraisingly; the girl was, after all, her contemporary, she was forming a 
judgement of her. ‘Not pretty, really, in spite of what they say, but has a nice 
expression. Olga, the eldest, she’s called a beauty, but of course one has to 
say that of Grand Duchesses. The other two are just little girls.’ 

The brother and sister were studying a book together, the boy pointing 
something out in an eager way. To me there was something touching about 
his lively fragility, as if boyishness and enthusiasm would prevail in a weak 
body. He had a small dog with him, a liver-and-white King Charles spaniel, 
and as I watched I saw him lean down and give it an affectionate pat. When 
the dog leapt up eagerly, banging against his young master, the sister ordered 
the sailor to pick the animal up and carry it. ‘None of your animals are 
trained, Alexei,’ I heard. 

The little group moved down the shop, with the other customers politely 
standing aside. There was no great fuss, no curtseys, although those 
gentlemen closest to the party took off their hats; but the shop was very quiet 
as if noise would somehow have been lése majesté. They came close enough 
for me to see that the girl was wearing a little bunch of lily-of-the-valley 
pinned to her jacket, and to smell their scent. She held her brother’s hand 
and stared straight ahead, almost too shy to acknowledge the weight of all 
the attention focused on her. Her brother, on the other hand, smiled 
cheerfully all around. To him, at that moment, the world was good. But he 
was very slender and fine-drawn compared with the robust solidity of my 
Alec. 

‘My mother says he is all that stands between us and revolution,’ whispered 


Ariadne. 

I was surprised; political judgements did not seem at all in Dolly’s line. 
‘Why does she say that?’ 

Ariadne thought for a moment. ‘I suppose because one can think about him 
hopefully. He is still so young that everyone can see him as representing what 
they desire, and he may become it. Who can tell? I think that must be what 
my mother means.’ 

The little party were almost at the door now. ‘The show is over,’ said Peter 
Alexandrov suddenly from behind us. ‘We can go now.’ There was a note of 
savage irony in his voice. 


‘You look very thoughtful, Miss Rose,’ Peter said breaking into my 
considerations, as we strolled away from the bookshop. ‘But you often do. 
There is a certain sort of serious, quiet look you sometimes have. I have 
noticed it. Is it because you are thinking of home things? Have you perhaps 
had bad news?’ 

‘No, not exactly bad news, but unexpected,’ I said, remembering the letter 
about Patrick’s troubles in India. 

‘About your — ?’ He paused delicately, seeking for a suitable word. 

‘About the man I was going to marry? Yes.’ So he too knew about Patrick. I 
suppose I should have guessed it. 

‘What was he like, Miss Rose? To look at, and as a person?’ 

Could I still remember what Patrick looked like? Faces, even beloved ones, 
fade so fast. ‘He was tall, fair-haired, with blue eyes; not a bit good-looking 
really.’ 

‘But you thought he was, all the same,’ Peter said gently. 

‘T suppose so.’ 

The conversation seemed to be taking on the kind of intimacy I didn’t feel 
ready for. I was quite relieved when Ariadne suddenly suggested: ‘And now 
what about church?’ 

‘Very suitable,’ said Peter good-humouredly. ‘To settle your mind after all 
that shopping.’ 

‘And Madame Titov will be there.’ 

‘And Edward Lacey,’ said Peter sardonically. 

‘Well, yes, but he is not the point. Won’t Rose like Madame Titov? Or 
anyway, like to meet her?’ 

‘If you can meet her,’ said Peter lazily. ‘She is so neutral and cloudlike.’ All 
the same, I thought he did wish me to meet her. I had already noticed that 
Ariadne’s apparently spontaneous suggestions had often the appearance of 
being prompted by either Peter or her mother. ‘She is a nice woman,’ Peter 
went on. ‘A member of the Imperial household.’ 

‘Very close to the Tsarina,’ put in Ariadne. 

The coincidence of meeting the Heir, a Grand Duchess, and a member of 
the Household came home to me. I wondered if it was really all by chance - 
but the point of the design, if there was one, escaped me. We walked along in 
silence for a time, side by side. The afternoon was now very hot, the sun 
striking off the stone in a dazzling way. Dolly had intimated that we would 
be leaving St Petersburg soon for the country. 


‘You're getting that look again,’ said Peter. ‘You are thinking either of your 
lost lover or poor Mademoiselle.’ 

‘Both,’ I said. ‘Both.’ And it was true. Ever since Laure had told me about 
her own broken love affair, there had been a link between them in my mind. 
Strike a note of pain and disappointment, and at once I saw them both. 

‘And there is Major Lacey,’ said Ariadne, suddenly interrupting. She 
pointed to where he stood outside the Church of St Andrew. 

He came forward to meet us, smiling. ‘I called at the house, and Madame 
Denisov told me where to find you,’ he said. So then I knew this expedition 
had been well planned. 

We were very close to the open church door, and a wave of incense - 
Russian incense, stronger than anything I ever knew — blew towards us. 

‘Are you thinking of being received into the Orthodox Church?’ I asked the 
Major. 

‘No, I come for the singing.’ Impossible to tell if he was serious or not. 

As always, the church was crowded with people of all ages and conditions, 
rich, poor, sick and the fashionable healthy like us. The smell of humanity 
mixed with incense was overwhelming. It usually took me a few minutes to 
get used to, although Ariadne seemed not to notice it; but I saw Major Lacey’s 
nose wrinkle slightly. ‘By Jove,’ I heard him murmur under his breath. ‘Rich.’ 

Inside the church, the darkness was lightened only by candles. I stood still 
while my eyes adjusted. Then I slipped into a place beside Ariadne, whose 
head was bent; she was murmuring reverently. Now that my eyes were used 
to the gloom I could take in the great splendour of the building. I had been 
here several times by now, of course, but the almost barbaric magnificence of 
the place astonished me afresh on each visit. Everywhere that the light of the 
candles penetrated I could see the glint of gold. It shone from the golden 
candelabra, from the crosses and from the gold leaf used in the paintings 
which decorated the walls. The other colour which shone through the 
darkness was the blue of lapis lazuli which I could see on walls, pillars and 
roof. Here and there were the deep green of malachite and the yellow of 
onyx. I felt as though I was inside a great jewelled box — but inside this box I 
felt stifled, not free and at peace as in the kirk at Jordansjoy. I was pressed 
down by the weight of too many centuries, and too much emotion expended 
in too much wealth of decoration. 

The choir began to sing, emerging in procession from behind the great 
carved screen which concealed the tabernacle and the host. With them came 
the priests in their splendid robes of velvet and stiff silk, embroidered with 
gold and silver. In colours of mulberry and purple and deep blue they 
walked, one after another, men with pale faces dominated by their vestments. 
Incense was being thrown about lavishly in great clouds. The host was 
carried round and the people pressed close. A woman near me knelt down to 
kiss the floor; Ariadne crossed herself continually. I sat with my hands folded, 
feeling a little apart; I was not drawn into the emotion spilling out all round 
me. I felt sad that I wasn’t more touched; I felt reverence and respect for the 
ritual of the great tradition unfolding itself before me, but a little hard knot 
of reserve remained within. I wanted to give way, but I could not. I had been 
like this with Patrick, when I had wanted to show him some special mark of 


affection, had longed, really, to let my love overflow towards him. But 
something held me back, and I remained constrained and stiff. Perhaps it was 
this, in the end, which separated him from me — I think this shyness would 
have gone with marriag e but I never got a chance to show him. Poor Patrick. 
I had been so angry with him at first, so full of injured pride and resentment. 
Now I only grieved for him. I hadn’t thought of myself as to blame in the 
breaking-off between Patrick and me, but I saw now that I might have been. 
To a man under stress I had turned a perfectly composed face, and it hadn’t 
been enough: he could not confide in me, and perhaps he had thought I did 
not love him. 

So as I stood beside Ariadne, I was really thinking of Patrick. 

‘Time to go, Miss Rose,’ whispered Peter. ‘We must move. We are keeping 
the people behind us waiting.’ He looked at me with interest. ‘You were far, 
far away. Oh, it was the music, I know, it affects everyone, no one can resist 
it.’ 

‘Yes, it was very fine.’ 

‘Interesting counter-tenor they have in the choir,’ said Edward Lacey. 

‘He’s a genuine castrato,’ said Ariadne with enthusiasm. 

Peter grinned, and Edward Lacey looked a little disconcerted at Ariadne’s 
frankness. Possibly he thought that well brought up young girls should not be 
too familiar with the term ‘castrato’, although anyone who has seriously 
studied music must know it. ‘I thought he might be,’ he said. ‘Strange noise 
he makes. Vibrant but odd. One could hardly call it beautiful.’ 

The crowd was pressing close against us, hemming us in on either side, 
making it difficult to move. We did slowly edge an inch or so forward. I was 
struck once again by the variety of people that made up the mass. A richly 
dressed woman was shoulder to shoulder with an old man in his working 
clothes, a fragile old creature in tatters and rags stood before a burly man 
carrying a silk hat. Behind them came a trio of schoolgirls in the charge of a 
Sister in flowing robes, and behind them the tall figure of a bearded monk. 
The girls were giggling amongst themselves, and I saw the monk give them a 
hard stare. I noticed his eyes, for they had a particularly alive and searching 
glance. He turned his head towards me with a penetrating clear look. I 
blinked. 

Once when I was walking in the woods around Jordansjoy, I came upon a 
young fox. He appeared on the path above me; the ground sloped, so we met 
eye to eye, and he stared at me boldly, unafraid. Now, to my surprise, I saw 
that free, questing animal stare again in this man’s eyes. Strange eyes for a 
monk, I thought. 

‘We can move now, Miss Gowrie,’ prompted Edward Lacey politely. 

The crowd was much thinner and it was easy now to make our way to the 
great door, where groups of people still stood about talking and settling their 
hats and gloves preparatory to departure. As we went forward, I could see 
that Ariadne had her eyes on a woman soberly dressed in plain, dark clothes 
who was drawing on a pair of white kid gloves and opening a parasol. 

‘Madame Titov,’ she said. ‘I want you to meet her.’ 

Peter withdrew from us a little, leaving us apart. Perhaps he did not so 
much like Madame Titov. 


‘Oh yes, I remember you mentioned her.’ 

‘She is a person it is very good to know,’ Ariadne assured me earnestly. 
‘Nice in herself, and important.’ 

She didn’t look important, rather she looked a shy, quiet woman with a 
dowdy taste in hats, and yet she had an air of being completely at ease in the 
world. 

‘And she’s very holy,’ went on Ariadne. ‘That is, devoted to the Church, you 
know.’ 

‘Pious,’ I said. ‘And what makes her important?’ 

‘Hush, she’ll hear. It’s the Empress, of course. They are very close. She 
looks after the Heir. In the schoolroom and so on.’ 

Ah, I thought, a governess, even if of a very superior sort. A sister to me 
beneath the skin. ‘So that’s why you want me to meet her? We are two of a 
kind.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ Ariadne smiled. ‘She is not a bit like you. Nor are your duties 
the same. But she wanted to meet you.’ 

Inwardly I raised my eyebrows: so now it was she who wished to meet me. 
That hadn’t been the story the first time round. 

‘I think the lady knows you are here,’ murmured Edward Lacey under his 
breath. 

It was true, now I took another glance, Madame Titov was unobtrusively 
studying me as she fiddled with the buttons on her gloves. Clearly, she was 
waiting for us to come up to her. Nor did we keep her waiting long. Ariadne 
piloted me towards her deftly, towing Edward Lacey behind us like a small 
tug guiding a liner. Except that even out of his uniform there was something 
of the warrior in Edward’s bearing, so perhaps I should have likened him to a 
man 0’ war. 

‘This is Miss Cowrie,’ said Ariadne breathlessly. ‘Madame, may I present 
Miss Gowrie. Rose, this is Madame Titov.’ 

‘Delighted,’ murmured Madame, extending a soft hand. Her fingers seemed 
to melt into mine as I took them, and to give no palpable pressure back. Her 
expression was friendly enough, although I judged she was not a lady who 
ever allowed strong emotions to show. Perhaps she felt none. She turned to 
Ariadne. ‘I believe you are going into the country soon?’ 

‘Quite soon,’ said Ariadne. 

‘We shall meet then,’ said Madame Titov decisively. ‘Because I am going to 
the country too.’ She held out her hand to meet me. This time I noticed a 
very faint response to my own pressure. ‘Goodbye till we meet again, Miss 
Rose Gowrie.’ 

I felt as though I had been inspected and approved. I was annoyed with 
myself for being pleased, and yet I was pleased. Quiet-mannered as Madame 
Titov was, I felt I valued her good opinion. 

As Madame Titov walked away, she passed close to where the tall monk 
was still standing. He must have been watching us all the time we talked. He 
took a step towards her, a broad smile beginning on his face; I thought he 
meant to speak to her. If so, she gave him no chance. Not for a second did her 
progress falter. Instead, she seemed to walk faster, and as she hurried on, her 
skirt gave an angry jerk, as if she had pulled it aside. Ariadne too was 


flustered. I could see she wanted to draw me away from what she seemed to 
regard as this man of God’s dangerous vicinity. But he was already 
approaching. 

‘Good afternoon, Father Gregory.’ 

He raised his hand. ‘Bless you, child.’ He had a peasant’s voice, but it had 
rich tones. He held out his hand to her, she took it reluctantly, then dropped 
it almost at once, but never for a moment did Ariadne take her eyes off his 
face. Then he turned towards me, holding out his hand again and smiling at 
me with his pale, bright eyes. He stank. ‘He looks like a fox and he smells like 
a fox,’ I thought; but I took his hand. I found his touch unpleasant, damp 
with sweat on this hot day, and withdrew my hand, sorry that I had removed 
my glove. 

‘Bless you, my child,’ he said, staring at me. ‘You have the face of a saint.’ 
Bright and compelling, his eyes held my own, and it was with an effort that I 
withdrew my gaze. To my surprise, something had passed between us; I 
couldn’t put a name to what I had seen, but a communication of some sort 
had occurred. Then I knew what it was. I had recognized a quality in him and 
he had responded. It was like two metals striking against each other and each 
giving out the same note. 

He knew too, and his eyes burned fiercely. ‘May I see your hands?’ 

Reluctantly, almost against my will, but certainly unable not to do so, I 
held them out, fingers extended. Tenderly, he turned the right one over, 
putting palm uppermost. ‘Yes, there, at the base of the thumb, there is the 
mark. The mark of the healer.’ 

‘T see nothing.’ I stared at my hand. 

‘It is enough.’ 

I wanted to turn my hand over, but for the moment I couldn’t do it. 

‘Come along, Miss Gowrie,’ said Edward Lacey in a friendly but formidable 
fashion. ‘Ariadne is anxious to get home. Goodbye, Father.’ He turned to 
Peter. ‘Hurry up there.’ 

Why, he’s jealous, I thought, absolutely jealous of Ariadne. He must be the 
sort of man who showed possessiveness towards any woman in whom he 
took an interest, even me. It was sad, because I had begun to like him. ‘The 
charlatan,’ he muttered. 

But we are all charlatans,’ said Peter. Aren’t we?’ 


The next morning, although I looked expectantly for Laure, she was nowhere 
to be seen. Apparently her promise — or threat — to talk to me and explain her 
vague warnings of danger had not been important enough to keep her from 
her favourite habit of disappearing. 

I gave Ariadne her English lesson as usual. We were reading The Idylls of 
the King by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. I would have chosen something simpler 
and livelier, but Dolly had said she wanted Ariadne to understand English 
poetry. Judging by her yawns, Ariadne was already very bored. 

‘You can close the Tennyson now,’ I said. ‘We’ll start on Pride and Prejudice. 
Sit up, though.’ 

‘Oh, good. I fear I am not a poetic person.’ Ariadne straightened her back. 
‘What is Pride and Prejudice about?’ 


I hesitated, wondering how to sum up the subtle complexities of the plot. 
‘Oh, several families living in a country village: two girls, Jane and Elizabeth, 
the eldest of a family of girls; a clergyman, a landowner, two love affairs and 
an elopement.’ 

‘Sounds like Russia,’ said Ariadne, yawning again. ‘As long as it’s not 
boring.’ 

‘It’s a very amusing book.’ 

‘Delightful. The novels I read with Mademoiselle Laure were so dull. 
Goodness, they bored me! All about beautiful girls of noble birth thinking 
virtuous thoughts. Not like any of the girls I knew at school.’ She giggled. 

‘Did you go to school?’ I was surprised. 

‘Oh, yes. I had one year at the Smolny Institute, that’s the Imperial School 
for girls from the nobility. But I left,’ said Ariadne. ‘Back to poor 
Mademoiselle Laure.’ 

‘She was here then?’ 

‘She’s been here all the time. I can’t even remember when she came. When 
I was in the nursery, I think.’ Yawns overcame her again. 

‘Have you seen Mademoiselle Laure this morning?’ 

‘No.’ Ariadne paused in mid-yawn. She sounded surprised I should ask. ‘But 
then one never does. One never notices her. She does it on purpose, of 
course. Years and years ago when she was just starting out in the world, some 
preceptress said to her: “Laure, always stay in the background.” And so she 
does. But it gives her pleasure. Of a kind.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I think it does. And how sad that is, poor Mademoiselle. And 
you are a very clever girl to have noticed it.’ And I looked at my pupil with 
some respect for her acuteness. 

‘Sad?’ Ariadne laughed. ‘She likes power, does Mademoiselle, I’ve noticed 
that also.’ 

At that moment there was a scream, then a short pause, followed by the 
sound of running feet. Ariadne and I looked at each other. I went to the door. 

One of the maidservants was standing outside, sobbing; her face was white 
and she was wet from her throat to her waist. She clung to the banister, 
swaying. 

‘What is it?’ I hurried to her. Immediately she leant against me, resting her 
head on my shoulder, murmuring something. 

‘Make her speak,’ urged Ariadne. 

The girl whispered something to me. I became aware that other servants 
were hurryng up, but all my attention was concentrated on the girl. I had 
caught her whisper and thought I knew what she was trying to say. ‘Speak 
up,’ I said urgently. ‘Repeat what you said about Mademoiselle Laure. You 
must speak clearly. I can’t hear.’ 

The girl raised her head from my shoulder and said something that only I 
could hear, and I only with difficulty. 

‘What does she say?’ cried Ariadne. 

‘What is it? What’s the girl crying about?’ The elderly woman who was the 
housekeeper had appeared. Mechanically, I handed the weeping maidservant 
over to her. I felt sick. 

‘She says that Mademoiselle Laure is lying upstairs, dead.’ 


The girl gave an hysterical wail as if to confirm what I had said. ‘Dear 
God,’ said the housekeeper, and crossed herself. ‘Be quiet, girl.’ 

‘She’s mad. It can’t be so,’ declared Ariadne. ‘Mademoiselle can’t be dead.’ 

‘Tm sure she is,’ I said. I was already mounting the stairs. 

‘Come back!’ wailed Ariadne. 

‘Get help,’ I said. ‘Order two of the servants to come with me. No — ’ as 
Ariadne made a move. ‘Don’t come yourself. Go to tell your mother. And then 
send for a doctor.’ Resolutely I mounted the stairs. 

The door to Laure’s room stood open. The curtains were drawn and the 
blinds were down, but enough light was seeping through to see by. In the 
middle of the room, surrounded by a nest of towels, was a flat tin bath. In it 
lay the figure of Laure, her head falling backwards with her dark hair 
streaming to the floor; I could see her features foreshortened and distorted. 

I walked over to one window, wrenched the curtains back and drew up the 
blind. Then I looked again in the full light. 

She was lying in a bath of water, wearing a white shift. The water seemed 
stained with blood. The shift was unbuttoned and I could see her small 
breasts. Instinctively, I leant forward and buttoned it. 

I knelt by the bath. ‘Oh, Laure, Laure, what have you done?’ I could see 
that she had cut her wrists to the bone and then let her life-blood drain out in 
the warm water. I could see the knife on my right as I knelt facing her. She 
had let it drop on a towel. ‘Why did you do it?’ 

The strangely posed and artificial death scene gave me an answer of a sort: 
it said that life had been to her such an ennui that she must end it the best 
way she could. 

I picked up the knife and held it in my hand; it was an ordinary pen-knife, 
such as any woman might have in her writing-desk, but its blade was 
wickedly sharp and pointed. When she had wanted it, Laure would have had 
her weapon ready to hand. On the table by the bed was a dark blue medicine 
glass. I got up from where I was crouching and looked into it. A little 
sediment remained; I supposed she might have taken some sedative to see 
that she became sleepy and died easily. Or perhaps she wanted to make sure 
she was too tranquil to draw back. I supposed I must have been the last 
person to speak to her, except for the servants who had brought the bath and 
water. 

There was the end of a dream in this room. I could feel it: Laure’s dream 
which had kept her, sad and secretive, in Russia. You could sense it in the 
shut-in and cloistered atmosphere of the room, full of brooding, and the stale 
scent of clothes and papers; but I couldn’t tell what the dream had been 
about. ‘I feel free now,’ she had said. I could only suppose that she had 
woken up to find that freedom meant emptiness. Poor Laure, Russia had been 
too much for her in the end. 

I stood at the door, no longer able to bear looking at Laure, and almost at 
the same moment Madame Denisov, accompanied by the housekeeper and 
another maid, came hurrying up. 

Dolly took a long look, then closed the door. ‘Go downstairs now, please, 
Rose, and stay with Ariadne. On no account is she to come up.’ 

‘But can’t I help?’ I began. 


‘No. Go downstairs. Leave me. I shall arrange everything that has to be 
arranged.’ 

I went down to the big drawing-room to face Ariadne. She was sitting at a 
table with an open book before her, which she was making no attempt to 
read. She turned to look at me as I came into the room. ‘Well?’ 

‘Yes.’ I sat down facing her. ‘She is dead.’ 

‘How? What happened?’ 

I hesitated. 

‘Yes, tell us, please, Miss Rose.’ Peter’s long length uncoiled itself from the 
big chair where he had been sitting. I too am listening.’ 

‘I didn’t know you were here,’ I said mechanically, my thoughts far away. I 
glanced again at Ariadne; I was unsure how much to say in front of her. 
‘Mademoiselle Laure died in her bath,’ I began. ‘I know - that is, she told me 
— that she was in the habit of taking a prolonged warm bath after an attack of 
migraine. I suppose it was soothing and helped recovery. She must have been 
taking such a bath when she died.’ 

‘But how did she die?’ asked Ariadne. ‘Come now, Rose, I shall find out, 
you know.’ 

‘Yes, you must tell us, Miss Rose,’ said Peter gently. 

‘She did not die from her bath, that is certain,’ said Ariadne. 

‘In a way she did,’ I said sadly. ‘That is, I think it must have given her the 
idea. Wasn’t it Marat who was stabbed in a bath?’ 

Ariadne gave a little hiss of alarm. ‘Stabbed?’ 

‘Yes. You asked for the truth, and this is it: Mademoiselle Laure severed the 
arteries in both wrists with her pen-knife and then sat in the warm bath to 
die.’ 

My news was received with shocked silence. Then Peter said: ‘The Roman 
way to die.’ 

‘Yes, I had the same thought.’ 

‘It’s terrible,’ said Ariadne. She was very white, her cheerful ebullience 
dowsed. ‘Much worse than I thought. Poor Mademoiselle.’ She stood up. ‘I 
grieve for her.’ 

‘Had you any idea this was likely to happen, Miss Rose?’ asked Peter 
Alexandrov. 

‘No. How could I have? I hardly knew her.’ I was even startled that he 
should ask me. 

‘But you were with her last night.’ 

‘I didn’t think she was going to kill herself,’ I said sadly. ‘No, I got a totally 
different idea. She did say that at last she felt free.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Peter. 

‘But I did not interpret freedom as death.’ 

‘To the sick mind it may seem so.’ 

‘I suppose it couldn’t be — no,’ I stopped short. 

‘What? What couldn’t it be?’ he asked sharply. 

‘I was wondering if it couldn’t be an accident. But no, I see it couldn’t have 
been. It’s just impossible.’ 

‘What will happen now, Uncle Peter?’ asked Ariadne nervously. 

He shrugged. ‘We will leave the arrangements to your mother. She will 


know how to smooth things over.’ 

‘Here she is,’ said Ariadne. ‘Oh, Mother, tell us what you have been doing.’ 

Dolly Denisov came into the room. She sank into a chair with a sigh. For 
her, she looked dishevelled, even untidy, with flushed cheeks and a shiny 
nose. ‘Oh, the sadness of it, the utter, utter sadness. Give me a cigarette, 
please, Peter.’ Her hand trembled slightly. ‘Do you know, I could have sworn 
that I had not a tear in me for Laure Le Brun, but I have been crying for her: 
Dolly Denisov has been crying.’ Ariadne went across and took her hand and 
kissed her cheek. 

‘Yes, that poor, poor woman. But she was out of her mind.’ She got up and 
started to walk round the room, gesturing with her cigarette so that the band 
of diamonds around the holder glittered in the sunlight. ‘Mad, mad of self- 
love, poor thing, and I never knew. That was it, was it not, Peter?’ 

He nodded gravely. ‘I think so.’ 

‘Yes, yes, we must not blame ourselves. Ariadne, it was not your fault, 
never think so. Nor was it mine. Still, I am sad, atrociously sad.’ She took a 
few deep puffs at her cigarette. ‘Oh, by the by, Peter, Doctor Burman has 
been most kind and says he will arrange everything. All the formalities, you 
know. He feels sorry for us, says it has been extremely unfortunate for me. So 
kind of him, because, really, I was feeling a little ruined by this morning.’ 

Peter stood up, and after a look at him Ariadne stood up too. ‘I think we 
owe Mademoiselle Laure a little more than that,’ he said with determination. 
‘T shall go myself.’ 

‘Not Ariadne,’ said Dolly at once. 

‘No, certainly not Ariadne.’ The girl sat down again. ‘I shall arrange the 
funeral service — her own church, of course. Fortunately, I know Monsignor 
LaRoche. I will order flowers, and choose a headstone with a suitable 
inscription. You may leave all that to me. And I will have a word with the 
servants — see they don’t gossip too much. Nothing can stop their mouths 
altogether, as we know, but we owe it to Mademoiselle that they say the 
right things.’ Dolly nodded. ‘You and Ariadne will both of you have letters to 
write to Mademoiselle’s family. She has one?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly, who plainly had forgotten about letters. ‘A brother, I 
believe, in France.’ As Peter prepared to leave the room, she said: ‘Are you 
still staying with us, Peter?’ 

He paused at the door. ‘No, I am back at my apartment round the corner 
on Kinsky Street; my old servant is over his illness and back on the job. But I 
shall be here to luncheon, if you will have me.’ 

‘Delighted,’ said Dolly mechanically. 

Dolly caused an especially fine wine to be served with our lunch because, 
she said, ‘We needed bucking up.’ She herself drank it with enjoyment, but 
very quietly, as if she was an invalid. Dolly was distressed by Mademoiselle’s 
death and did mourn her, but she was rendering the emotion bearable by 
making herself the chief victim, a victim who could be comforted by fine 
wines, cigarettes and soothing talk from her friends. 

After lunch, Ariadne brought me her letter. ‘Will this do, Miss Rose?’ She 
laid her letter on the table before me. ‘I addressed it to her brother. Have I 
said the right sort of thing? And is my grammar correct?’ 


‘Your French is better than my own, I suspect.’ I was scanning the letter: 
she had done her task beautifully, in a few lucid and sympathetic sentences. 
‘Tt will do admirably.’ 

Ariadne gave a sigh of relief, and put down her pen. 

The luxury and ease of life in the great house was already closing the hole 
over Mademoiselle’s head. The letters had been written, the funeral arranged, 
soon she would be buried, then forgotten. A terrible tragedy, but of not much 
consequence to anyone. The police would have notes of it in their records, I 
supposed, and the French Consul would have made a note of it, and that 
would be that. 

Yes, the Denisovs — and particularly the Denisov house — would swallow 
Mademoiselle up as if she had never been. It was a beautiful house, full of 
elegance and luxury, and I felt the charm of it to the full. But it was also a 
house of secrets. A house in which a woman had died tragically, a house in 
which unknown voices spoke to you out of a tube from the depths of the 
basements, and where an old woman waited at the top of a red staircase for 
the mysterious gift of eternal life. 

Russia was more than living up to any expectations I might have formed 
for it. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


All the rest of that day I waited to see if any more mention was made of 
Mademoiselle Laure’s death, but nothing was said. Dolly and Ariadne, and 
even Peter Alexandrov, who was still there, seemed satisfied that they knew 
all the answers and that, sad though the event was, it must be considered 
over and done with. 

But I could not feel the same. Was it my arrival here that had driven her to 
suicide? Did she feel so strongly that I had displaced her in the Denisov 
household? ‘I feel guilty,’ I said to myself. ‘But it’s not my fault.’ 

I kept remembering what I had seen of Laure Le Brun’s death scene: the 
knife on the floor beside the tub, the body slumped in the red-stained water, 
the linen shift falling open across the breasts. Mademoiselle was a prudish 
lady. It was therefore entirely in character that she had dressed herself before 
committing suicide, so that even in death she would be decently covered. It 
made it all the more poignant to me that the buttons had come undone and 
left her exposed. How defenceless she had been. 

I did not mention it in my letters home; it was my first act of censorship to 
the family, for normally I told them everything. I had told them all about the 
Princess Irene, my godfather, and my meeting with the Tsarevitch in the 
bookshop where he was choosing toys. That came in the realm of events of 
public interest, in which they had a right to be amused. But the story of Laure 
belonged to a dark underside of life in the Denisov household. 

Nor did I tell them of the strange sensation I had sometimes of there being 
a little nexus of events and people here in Russia, into which I had fallen as if 
I was expected and almost waited for. This I dismissed as self-consciousness 
on my part. 

The next day, definite signs of our departure for the country became 
apparent. Great leather trunks were carried up the stairs into Madame 
Denisov’s rooms. Perhaps Laure’s death had hurried our departure forward. 
In the stables, the motor-car, which had pushed the splendid horses into 
second place, was being overhauled. The butler began to mutter about 
packing up the silver. Meanwhile, the routine of the house went on as usual. 

‘Tm so glad you met Madame Titov the other day,’ said Dolly, sailing into 
the room where Ariadne and I were reading aloud, taking page and page 
about from Pride and Prejudice. ‘A darling, is she not? Oh, don’t let me stop 
you. Let me listen. I shall enjoy it.’ 

And for a minute or two she did sit there listening, smoking her cigarette in 
its long holder, and admiring the flash of the diamonds on her hand. Then 
she started up again. ‘How beautifully you read, Miss Gowrie. And Ariadne 
too. What life you put into it, dear. You really should be an actress. In fact, 
you are an actress.’ 

Ariadne laughed. ‘Thank you for the compliment, Mamma. If it is a 
compliment.’ 


‘It’s a compliment to Miss Gowrie, you always used to read so woodenly 
with Mademoiselle Laure.’ Ariadne pulled a face and murmured something 
critical about French. ‘How her English has come on, Miss Gowrie. I 
congratulate you.’ 

‘Her English has always been excellent,’ I said. I didn’t think I had added 
much to it. 

‘And your Russian, too,’ went on Dolly admiringly. ‘So good.’ 

‘Yes, I understand it pretty well now, and I can make myself understood. 
Most of the time, anyway. Except that yesterday I caught myself asking for 
only a little “cat” at lunch when I meant to ask for a little fish.’ 

Dolly laughed. ‘Soon you will be able to try your hand with our peasants. I 
came in to tell you that we leave for the country in three days’ time. After the 
recent sadness of Mademoiselle Laure’s death it seems better to be off.’ 

‘How long shall we stay?’ asked Ariadne, playing with a pencil. 

‘We shall be in the country in all the hot weather,’ said Dolly. ‘It depends. 
And of course for you,’ she looked at me, ‘there will be a lot to do. I am very 
serious about what I want done there.’ 

‘I am longing to get to work.’ This was the good side of Dolly Denisov 
which I must dwell upon, and not think about her casualness towards poor 
Laure Le Brun. Shyly, I said: ‘I’ve been thinking things over and studying that 
list you gave me, and it seems to me that there are any number of supplies I 
ought to buy in St Petersburg and take out with me.’ 

The list was a sort of pamphlet, nicely printed on dark grey paper, 
cataloguing all the peasant families living on the estate at Shereshevo, and 
giving a brief account of their circumstances, ages, number of children — even 
down to their estimated weight. Not very pleasant, I thought it, but Dolly 
obviously felt nothing of its heartlessness, and had produced it for me with a 
great air of triumph; and certainly it had given me some idea of the kind of 
task that lay before me. 

I added hastily: ‘Nothing elaborate or expensive. Quite simple things, in 
fact, but necessary if 1 am to make a proper job. A few drugs, bandages, that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘They have some supplies, of course,’ said Dolly. ‘But I agree you should go 
prepared. A certain amount could be procured in Vyksa, I dare say, but it’s a 
poor little town and St Petersburg will be better. But I have no idea where 
you could go.’ 

‘If I could have the carriage I could go to the doctor at the hospital and ask 
him,’ I said. ‘He could put me in touch with the right sources.’ I knew even 
then that at the back of my mind I had another reason for setting off to the 
hospital. 

‘Tm not coming,’ said Ariadne decisively. ‘Once was enough for me.’ 

‘And I can’t.’ Dolly looked worried. ‘So much to do now for the removal to 
Shereshevo.’ 

‘I can manage on my own. I’d like to.’ I didn’t say that in furtherance of my 
own aim I would prefer to be alone. Another time Dolly, who was nothing if 
not quick to pick up nuances of emotion when she wanted, would have 
noticed, but she was absorbed by her own arrangements which involved, it 
seemed, her hairdresser. 


‘Yes, you can certainly manage on your own, why not? You shall have old 
Joseph to drive you. He’s the steadiest old thing imaginable with the horses.’ 

‘And the deafest,’ put in Ariadne. ‘But I agree he does not drink as much as 
the others.’ 

Old Joseph was not drunk when we set off in due course, but he was in a 
cheerful, good humour and not noticeably deaf. He heard what I wanted to 
tell him; he listened and grunted assent. 

‘Tm to stop on the way back from the hospital? It shall be done, old Joseph 
will do it, but mind not to keep the horses waiting for more than ten 
minutes.’ 

‘Five minutes will serve me.’ And I scrambled into the carriage. 

At the hospital my business was soon achieved, and I departed with the 
addresses of suppliers of medicines and good advice to go with it. Then, with 
the connivance of old Joseph, I drove to my godfather’s factory, where the 
carriage stopped and I got out. 

The factory was a formidable block of building. I walked the length of one 
wall which looked big and strong enough to have defended Troy. In faded 
white paint, large letters in Russian script declared that it was the St 
Petersburg Chemical Works - so there was some justification for Dolly’s 
description, after all; but upon the intimidating gate a shining brass plate, 
albeit old and worn with much rubbing, read: Erskine Gowrie and Son. ‘Son’ 
was my Erskine Gowrie, and I supposed he was a little boy when this plate 
was put up. 

The double gates were drawn back as a line of heavy-laden drays went 
rumbling through. I went and stood at the entrance and stared in. Most of the 
inner courtyard was filled with the bustle of the drays being unloaded, but 
looking beyond them I could see another range of buildings, and yet another 
gateway. Some twenty or thirty people were at work removing barrels and 
crates from the drays and on to carts, which were then trundled off through 
the inner gate; but so intent were they on their work that no one noticed me. 
Or not at first. Then a man came walking across the courtyard, and from the 
air of authority with which he walked, and from the hasty manner in which 
all the workers got out of his way, I guessed he was my godfather’s manager 
of the St Petersburg Works. 

He came over to the gate where I was standing and looked at me. Close to, 
I saw he was a tall, burly man, still young, and with clear blue eyes under 
heavy brows. He was wearing a workman-like, dark grey alpaca suit. 

‘No visitors, miss. None are permitted.’ His tone was perfectly polite but 
absolutely unyielding. Not a man to be softened by a woman’s smile, I 
thought. 

‘I was just looking,’ I said. 

‘Nothing to look at. Just men going about their work. Best be off on yours, 
miss.’ He was dismissive. Probably despises women as the weaker sex, I 
thought. 

I hated being set down in such a manner. I can be stubborn myself; but 
there was nothing whatever I could do about it. His appearance had 
completely done away with the plan I had formed of taking a quiet look 
around my godfather’s property. Probably it had been a mad idea. True, I had 


seen a little, a very little, of the St Petersburg Works — so with as good a 
grace as possible I turned away. But I was more annoyed than I would have 
thought possible to see that he did not look triumphant or conscious that he 
had scored a victory. No doubt he had a dutiful little wife at home and. was 
accustomed to keeping women in their place. 

When I got back I told Dolly about my success at the hospital, but about 
my visit to my godfather’s factory I said nothing. 

Old Erskine Gowrie, however, remained much on my mind. I was to pay 
him a second visit and, if I could manage it, I intended to go on my own, as 
he had requested. But I was not surprised when a note from Miss Emma 
announced the hour when I would be expected by him and informed me that 
she would, of course, be coming with me. I had already noticed that it was 
really quite difficult to do anything privately in Russia, but whether this was 
a trouble peculiar to me as a visitor or whether it afflicted everyone, I was 
too new to the country to know. It tended to make me secretive, as in my 
visits to the hospital and to the Princess Irene up the Red Staircase. 

Life was very pleasant for me. Dolly was charming to me and Peter hung 
around Ariadne and me, making jokes and offering us treats, like a special 
visit to the theatre. I could see as plainly as anything that I was a favourite — 
and I didn’t like it. It didn’t seem the right answer to my worries about 
Mademoiselle: I felt she deserved more, and I deserved less. 

It was a jolly time for Ariadne, riding in the late morning with Edward 
Lacey on a sprightly black horse, with me jogging along behind on a discreet 
mare, then walking to tea-parties with her young friends in the afternoons, 
where they giggled over the teacups while I acted the dowager on the sofa. I 
seemed to enjoy myself, indeed I did enjoy it all, but, underneath, my 
questions about Mademoiselle’s death still trickled on, like water over stones. 

Emma Gowrie came to collect me for my visit to my godfather and we 
walked the short distance to the house together, both of us agreeing that on 
such a fine, sunny day we preferred to walk rather than be driven. 

‘I could have gone on my own,’ I said. ‘After all, Godfather did invite me 
to.’ 

‘He forgets things,’ Emma said in a practical way, quite unembarrassed. 
‘Besides, I like to keep an eye on him. No, it’s better that I go with you.’ 

But Godfather had not forgotten. He was sitting up in his big chair, in his 
brocade dressing-gown, with an embroidered cap on his head, looking more 
than ever like an old mandarin. 

‘Ah, there you are. Thought you’d come, Emma.’ 

‘T usually do,’ she said placidly. ‘Once a week when I can. And when you 
don’t turn me away.’ 

‘Now, when do I do that?’ 

‘Frequently. Not that I take any notice. Someone has to keep an eye on 
you.’ 

‘Emma Gowrie, may I remind you that I have lawyers, bankers, doctors, 
nurses and business assistants all around me ready to spring to my 
assistance?’ He seemed very alert today, his speech a little blurred but his 
mind clear. 

‘But they’re not family,’ said Emma, settling herself comfortably. 


‘All the better for it,’ he said. 

‘Ah, you disagreeable old man.’ She was in no wise put out, however, and 
Erskine Gowrie accepted her remark calmly. They were old antagonists. 

Tea was brought in at this point, Russian-style tea, scalding hot as usual. 
Emma handed a glass of it to Erskine. ‘That’s your good hand, isn’t it?’ she 
asked — tactlessly I thought. 

‘Good hand, bad hand,’ he grumbled. ‘What does it matter?’ But his hand 
shook and hot tea spilled down on him. Emma rushed forward to deal with it. 

‘Go away, Emma, go away,’ he said irritably. ‘Go right away. I can feel you 
watching me and it makes me nervous.’ Emma made a move to the door and 
I rose too. ‘Leave the girl, leave the girl,’ he ordered. 

Dutifully I stayed as Emma, somewhat flushed, departed. ‘I’ll wait outside, 
dear,’ she said in a loud whisper. 

I sat down, but my godfather remained for so long without speaking that I 
began to wonder if he might not drop off to sleep without anything more 
being said. So I made a start myself. ‘I’ve been to see your factory,’ I said. 
That woke him up. 

‘Have you indeed? You’re an adventurous lassie. And what took you there?’ 
I had thought he might be angry, but he sounded pleased. 

‘T happened to pass it one day with Madame Denisov, and when I went that 
way again I seized my chance to look at it. After all, it is something our 
family has made.’ 

‘Oh, is that how you think of it? Well, let me tell you it was my father and 
then me that made it what it was, what it is.” He closed his eyes; I felt he 
must be tired. ‘Such as it is, such as it is,’ he said softly. ‘Am I proud of it or 
not? Now, at the end of the day, I don’t know.’ He opened his eyes. ‘Does it 
still look as it did? I don’t get there myself these days.’ 

‘T don’t know,’ I said, surprised at the question. ‘It was going full tilt, 
anyway, and looked very prosperous.’ 

‘Aye, it will be that,’ he muttered. 

‘I saw a tall, burly man walking round, apparently in command. Who 
would that be?’ I asked, curious. 

‘That will be Andrew Grossetéte,’ he murmured. 

‘Is he French, then?’ I was surprised. 

‘No, that is only what I call him: Grossetéte. He has rather a large head. 
Not physically, you know, but he thinks well of himself. Grossetéte. There 
was a bishop called that in English history. I read greatly in English history. 
Or I did. I did.” He was rambling a little now. ‘But a good man, one of the 
best, Andrew.’ 

‘I think I should go now,’ I said, seeing that his eyes were still closed. ‘I’ve 
wor you out. I’ll see you again, Godfather, when I come back from the 
country.’ 

‘The country in Russia is where no one goes for good,’ he announced 
sharply. Then his eyes opened. ‘I want to put something to you, my girl. I 
have an arrangement to make.’ 

I supposed he meant me to nurse him or some such thing. That was what 
men like him usually meant by ‘an arrangement’: something to do with their 
own comfort. 


‘Of course,’ I said soothingly. ‘But you’re tired now.’ 
‘Yes, I am. But I shall write. Expect a letter in that goddamned place of 
Dolly Denisov’s.’ 


I did not really think there would be any letters for me, as I had heard from 
home so recently, but when I arrived back at the Denisov house I found one 
from Grizel waiting for me. It was a thick letter, thicker than Grizel usually 
achieved. I was grateful that Ariadne was out with her mother. In the privacy 
of my room I opened it and read it. 

Grizel’s letter was wrapped round an enclosure, another envelope, this time 
one of dirty yellow as if it had travelled a long way, and been cheap paper to 
start with. My own name, Rose Gowrie, was scratched out, as if by a broken 
pen. 

I read Grizel’s letter first. ‘I expect you'll be surprised to get this, Rose. I know 
I was when Mr Graham came round with it and asked me to send it on to you. In 
fact, I almost wondered whether I would. The past ought to bury itself, I think. But 
Tibby says it’s none of my business. So here it is. I may say old mother Graham 
was pretty cross that the letter had come with one to her and not gone to you 
direct. But I said perhaps Patrick only had one stamp. From what I gathered, there 
wasn’t much information in her letter, which made her cross as well. Of course, 
she’s always been jealous of you.’ 

There was more to her letter, news about that fox again, about her visit to 
Glamis — I was right - she had managed to get there - and affectionate 
messages to me, but I did not read it then. Instead I opened the letter from 
Patrick. It was very short, and written in pale ink on cheap paper, which 
made me think Grizel’s joke about the stamp not so wide of the mark. 

‘Dearest Rose,’ Patrick had written, ‘now that I know myself to be hopelessly 
lost and cut off from you for ever, I want you to know that I truly loved you. Even 
when I broke things off between us and went away, I retained the hope that I might 
come back. Now I know I never shall. Don’t think of me any more. Forget me. I 
have put a padlock and chain round my own neck, and thrown away the key. 
Goodbye for ever, dearest girl. Goodbye.’ 

My first reaction was anger: anger at the way Patrick indulged his own 
emotions at the expense of mine. First offering me love, then taking it away, 
then giving it back to me again, just as it suited him. I was so angry for a 
moment that I almost tore the letter up. 

Then I saw something bigger in the letter. It was a call for remembrance. 
‘Forget me,’ he wrote, but it was not what he meant. No, he wanted to be 
remembered. 

‘When Patrick wrote that,’ I said aloud. ‘He thought he was about to die. Or 
if not die, to enter some region from which he could never return.’ 

It was a fantastic thought, but I was convinced it was true. We had been 
like lovers in a fairy story, going innocently along on our happy way till an 
evil spell fell upon us and all our lives were changed from thenceforth. 


There was hardly any night now in St Petersburg. In the small hours a silvery, 
ghost-like light settled over everything, but there was no true darkness. In 
this grey gloom the whole world seemed unreal and insubstantial. Restless 
and unable to sleep, my mind full of unresolved problems, I would get up, 


and for long periods stand staring out of the window. My bedroom window 
looked down on the street. Even in the middle of the night there were always 
a few people moving about below. The streets of St Petersburg were never 
empty. It was very hot and airless; I thought I would, after all, be glad to be 
in the country. 

Preparations for our move were well in hand. Princess Irene, it seemed, 
was something of a problem. Dolly had made it clear to me, without fuss or 
recrimination — my intrusiveness, apparently, was forgiven - that my 
meetings with Tante Irene were now, somehow, common knowledge, and so 
there was no need to maintain a reserve about her existence, and mention of 
her even appeared in the conversation. 

‘It seems impossible either to take her or leave her behind,’ I heard Dolly 
grumble, and I knew whom she meant. 

‘Oh, the journey would be impossible for her,’ said Peter. ‘I believe strong 
sunlight would cause her to crumble away. In any case, she won’t come.’ 

‘Oh, she stays, of course,’ said Dolly with irritation. 

Although they talked about the old lady and called her mad, I felt that I 
was the only one who was aware of her true oddity. She was not just mad 
with old age, but she had created a mad atmosphere, a mad world around 
her. Other people were in her strange world. This Dolly and Peter seemed not 
to know, but I was convinced of it. She wasn’t alone in the Red Tower, or not 
always. 

Confirmation of these thoughts came soon to me. 

‘We are off to our last St Petersburg gaiety,’ Dolly announced the evening 
before we were supposed to leave for the country. ‘But I expect you will be 
glad to have a quiet evening to yourself.’ 

‘Yes, I will be very glad of an evening on my own,’ I said. ‘I have a lot of 
last-minute things I want to do.’ 

‘And did your new frocks arrive from the dressmaker?’ She was 
straightening her bracelets over her gloves, and a delicious smell of French 
scent was wafted from her. 

‘Oh yes, they came this afternoon. Every one of them is a joy. I don’t know 
how to thank you enough.’ 

‘Nonsense, no thanks are necessary. You will need all of them. We live in 
those plain little dresses at Shereshevo, they are quite the thing.’ 

Dolly, after a quick look at my scanty wardrobe, had insisted on ordering 
me some summer dresses from her own dressmaker. She had called them 
‘plain little dresses’, and by her standards they were, but to me they were the 
prettiest dresses I had ever had. I had inspected them carefully, and had 
already conceived the notion of copying them as a present for Grizel. The 
short tight skirts - mine barely came to the ankle — and the masculine 
tailored tops would set off her delicate looks marvellously. 

I thought that Grizel would be needing some new clothes. (Distantly I 
seemed to hear her amused, mocking voice saying: ‘Dearest Rose, you and I 
are constantly in need of new clothes.’) Well, a particular need, I answered 
this faraway Grizel. Her letter had contained more than a hint that she might 
be going to be married. ‘Harry Ettrick brought me back from the Bowes-Lyon 
dance,’ she wrote. ‘He has a new motor-car: a Daimler, he said it was, but they 


all look alike to me. He’s really very rich, you know.’ I did know; we had been 
neighbours of the Ettricks for generations, they had always been rich and 
getting richer, it was a way of life with them. ‘And he likes me, Rose. He thinks 
Iam a “deucedly pretty little thing”, but it’s more than that, I can tell, he watches 
what I say, and he went quite white when I accidentally let my cheek touch his as 
we were dancing.’ Poor Harry Ettrick, I thought, he had delivered himself over, 
bound and helpless, to my cool-headed sister. ‘And it’s time he was married, for 
he’s thirty if he’s a day, and you can see he fancies the idea if he could only pluck 
up the courage.’ Oh, poor Harry, I thought again. A gallant soldier, a rich 
landowner, the heir to a baronetcy, and after one dance at Glamis my sister 
had him so twisted round her little finger that she could talk about his 
needing courage. Grizel had something in common with Ariadne: they both 
shared an instinctive ability to manage a man that I thought I lacked. 

So I was making paper patterns from my new dresses, and if I got time 
tomorrow before we set out, I would buy some inexpensive cotton in which 
to make them up. And while Dolly and the others were out being gay, I sat on 
the floor with my scissors in my hand, surrounded by paper and pins. 

I had been working for an hour or so when I was interrupted by a soft tap 
on the door. Not Ivan, I thought, he doesn’t tap, but raps hard. ‘Come in,’ I 
called, scrambling to my feet. 

The door was opened by the Princess Irene’s squat old maidservant, Anna, 
who looked no more well disposed to me than she had ever been. ‘Her 
Excellency desires your presence,’ she said. 

‘Well, I don’t know if I can come,’ I began. 

‘Come!’ said the old woman in a peremptory voice. Frail as she was, she 
looked capable of trying to drag me up the Red Staircase if I refused to obey. 
Her gentle little tap on my door had been from want of strength rather than 
any weakness of purpose. She must be very nearly as old as her mistress, and 
would certainly have been just as eccentric if life had allowed her as much 
licence as Princess Irene. ‘The Princess desires it and you must come.’ 

‘Is she ill?’ What a question, I thought. She was dying. 

‘No,’ she repulsed me with the word. ‘Not for years has she been so strong.’ 

‘Oh, really?’ That took some thinking about. 

‘But you are to come.’ While Dolly was out, I thought, as the old lady up 
the Red Staircase probably knew very well. ‘Quickly now, don’t keep Her 
Excellency waiting.’ 

I allowed her to lead me up the stairs, following meekly behind. Every few 
yards she stopped and looked round suspiciously to see if I was still there. We 
reached the heavy door. She opened it. ‘Here she is, Excellency.’ She gave a 
bobbing curtsey. ‘I have brought her. Your old Anna has brought her to you.’ 

For the first time the Princess Irene was out of bed, and was sitting in an 
armchair in the corner of the room by the pot-bellied porcelain stove, which 
seemed to be alight in spite of the summer heat. 

‘Good.’ She clapped her hands. ‘Fetch some tea. See it is very hot, now. She 
can make tea,’ she confided in me. ‘She is a fool about anything else, but she 
can serve tea. So you are here.’ She sounded satisfied. 

‘You are lucky I could come. I might have been out with Madame Denisov 
and Ariadne.’ 


‘Foolish girl. They are at Countess Alice Atabekian’s and she did not ask 
you. She knew better; she is an old friend of mine.’ 

‘I wanted to come anyway, to say goodbye,’ I said. 

‘Goodbye?’ 

‘Yes, I am going to the country, to Shereshevo.’ 

‘Oh, that. But that is nothing, you will hardly be gone long.’ 

‘The whole summer, so Madame Denisov says.’ 

‘Oh, Dolly says! It is what I say that happens.’ 

She pointed to a chair with a gesture fit for an Empress, and as I sat down 
on it I noticed that there was something unusual about the room today. 
Always it was cluttered, but now it was untidy, with chairs and table out of 
position and dented cushions on the sofa. I had seen our room like that at 
Jordansjoy after it had emptied of a party of Grizel’s and mine. Also I could 
smell cigarette smoke, and it did not smell like Princess Irene’s either. She 
smoked a rich perfumed tobacco and this one had a rougher, more masculine 
tang. I was certain that she had had visitors here, and a good many of them. 

‘You see how well I look?’ And it was true, her eyes were bright and her 
skin clearer, but there was still a paper-thin fragility to her, as if there was 
nothing left of her now but dry skin and hair. ‘It is all due to you.’ 

‘No. Perhaps I gave a very little help, but mostly it has come from inside 
you. I gave you confidence, that is all.’ 

‘Confidence is life, then.’ 

‘Yes.’ I paused and thought. ‘Sometimes it is.’ 

‘But you helped my pain. Took it away.’ 

‘I may have done. I can never be sure.’ 

Her bright, gay eyes were fixed on me. What a beauty she must have been 
in her day. I could see what had attracted all her lovers to her, including my 
great-grandfather. ‘You drew the pain away as you touched me. It went 
through your fingers. Did it go into you?’ I shook my head. ‘Or else you 
transformed it into something else. Pleasure, perhaps. I know I felt pleasure.’ 

‘There was relief from pain. Nothing more.’ 

‘It felt like life itself to me.’ 

I shook my head. ‘I hate such talk.’ 

Anna came back into the room, bearing the tea on a great silver tray which 
was almost beyond her power to carry. I hurried forward to help. With a 
grunt she waved me away. 

‘Tm afraid Anna doesn’t like me.’ 

‘She’s jealous.’ The Princess sounded well pleased. I supposed that after the 
sort of life she had led, the whiff of jealousy, even if only from an old servant 
and former serf, was a positive necessity, like incense to a pagan god. 
‘Besides, she is frightened. She is an ignorant, superstitious old woman and 
she thinks you come from the Devil. She wants me to have you whipped and 
sent into a convent.’ 

Downstairs, I thought, the servants believe that you have an alliance with 
the Devil. 

‘I won’t, of course. No, Iam well pleased with what you have already done. 
I am glad I got you here. And it was I that did so, Dolly may say what she 
chooses.’ 


‘She doesn’t say anything very much.’ 

‘You must learn to read between the lines with my great-niece,’ said the old 
lady, a little grimly, I thought. I wondered if she meant it as a warning. ‘She 
pulls and I pull and we will see who wins.’ 

Buoyed up by the new life she claimed I had given her, even some of the 
facial twitches that I had observed on my first visit had ironed themselves 
out. She looked at once younger and yet more desperately frail. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t be such a bad way to die, I thought, to go believing yourself 
immortal. 

‘Of course, you will go to Shereshevo, and a dull time you will have of it, 
too. No neighbours to speak of, none that we could visit, a provincial lot far 
beneath our notice. There is Vyksa, of course, but the less said about that the 
better. Dolly tells me it has changed lately and that they have some 
manufactories and some rich men have sprouted.’ 

‘But I suppose you couldn’t visit them either?’ I was fascinated by this 
glimpse of provincial life in Russia seen through the eyes of the ruling class. 

She shrugged. ‘I don’t know what Dolly does. Certainly I could not have 
met them. My own good taste would have prevented me if my husband’s 
position - he was a Marshal of the Nobility and we had no social equals in 
the neighbourhood — had not precluded it.’ 

Marvellous, I thought with amusement, remembering the village at 
Jordansjoy where the richest man was a jute merchant from Dundee to whose 
splendid parties we were all glad to go. None of us would have felt that our 
good taste should keep us away. Champagne and quail in aspic are great 
levellers. Of course, we had our own snobberies, and perhaps we laughed 
behind our gloves at the alacrity with which our jute merchant got himself 
into hunting pink and offered to underwrite the hounds, but we rather liked 
him for it. As a matter of fact, the jute merchant, who was called John 
Heggie, was always particularly nice to me because my father had helped 
Heggie along the road when he was starting out. It must have been the last 
occasion on which my father had any ready capital to spare. And so the 
social wheel went round. 

‘No, there is nothing to do at Shereshevo but let the peasants curtsey and 
bring flowers, and to sit under the mulberry tree and gossip. Of course, we 
love our peasants and they love us. We are one family, and though they kick 
against us, they could not live without us. You wouldn’t understand that.’ 

‘T shall try to understand,’ I said thoughtfully. ‘I want to comprehend, 
because I am going there to help. But it doesn’t sound much like Scotland.’ 

“You have a sister?’ the Princess said suddenly. ‘Unmarried, I believe?’ 

‘Yes, so far.’ 

‘If she is as pretty as you, it will not be for long. But then you are poor,’ she 
observed, ‘so there will be no dowry?’ 

‘T think Grizel will manage without a dowry,’ I said with a smile. 

‘Is that her name? It sets one’s teeth on edge.’ 

‘Short for Griselda,’ I said. 

‘Then why not call her that?’ She was getting a little sharp as she tired. Her 
false youth was melting fast. ‘And you have a brother? Still at home?’ 

‘Yes, for the moment. But he will be going away to school soon.’ 


‘Oh, that barbarous English habit. A tutor at home would be much better. 
Of course, we have the Emperor’s Corps des Pages, but that is quite different.’ 

‘We couldn’t afford a tutor. Alec will be happy enough at Eton.’ 

‘You can afford that?’ she said, sharp again. 

‘His godfather has offered to pay.’ 

‘Then I advise you to ask him to pay for a tutor,’ she said. 

I kept quiet. The notion of ‘advising’ Admiral Norris, that peppery fellow, 
to spend his money on a tutor, made me dizzy. 

‘Ariadne went to a school. Against my advice. And look what it did to her.’ 
Fatigue was making her talk jerkily; I knew I must leave soon. 

‘T think she is delightful,’ I said, ‘and I must be glad she left her school, 
otherwise you would not have had me.’ I stood up. ‘Now I will say goodbye 
and go. I can tell you are tired.’ 

‘No, wait. I have something for you. She rang a small silver handbell. 
‘Anna, get the box.’ She turned back to me. ‘This is why I asked you to come.’ 

Anna had come back into the room carrying a small but beautifully made 
wooden box. ‘Take it,’ Irene commanded. 

I held it up in my hands, admiring the delicate carving. ‘It’s beautiful. And 
from the delicious smell, it must be sandalwood. And then there is another 
darker wood.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it came from Povarov’s, the dark is pear-wood. But open it. It is 
what’s inside that counts.’ 

I raised the lid. Inside was a round ball of onyx threaded with a lattice of 
gold. Inside each golden lozenge a brilliant sparkled. ‘Goodness,’ I exclaimed. 
‘Is this for me? What is it?’ 

‘Press the gold stud on top and look,’ she ordered. 

Solemnly I pressed a little gold button on the ball, and slowly the ball split 
into two. A photograph set in an oval frame rose up as if on a spring. I found 
myself looking at a young woman in the full pride of her beauty. Dark hair 
lay in a smooth roll round her face, her eyes were large and expressive, a 
little smile quirked her lips. In her hair, at her ears, and round her throat, 
jewels glittered. 

‘It’s you,’ I said at once. 

‘Yes.’ Princess Irene nodded with satisfaction. ‘I am not yet so much 
changed.’ 

But it wasn’t true: she had changed. There was nothing left in her face of 
that arrogant young beauty seen in the photograph. I had simply made an 
intelligent guess. 

‘But why have you given this to me?’ I looked down at the box and the 
onyx ball. ‘It’s so valuable.’ 

‘I know I have to give way to Dolly on taking you to the country,’ she said, 
her voice suddenly fretful. ‘So you must take this picture of me with you. 
Look at me every day as I was, and think of me.’ 

‘T should probably do that anyway,’ I said, which was almost true. 

She returned sharply: ‘I know enough of human nature to know that this 
bauble will fasten your thoughts more securely. No, don’t flush with anger. 
What a girl you are. Just like your great-grandfather. You know he fought a 
duel for me?’ 


‘T have heard,’ I said soothingly. 

She relaxed, satisfied for the moment. ‘He fought with the sword, your 
great-grandfather, not pistols, he said it was more Russian. But he would not 
kill. He could have given the coup, no one would have held it against him, 
but he would not do it.’ 

‘I think you should go to bed now. You are tired.’ I looked round the room. 
‘You seem to have had people here already.’ 

With dreamy dignity she said: ‘I have had a party of my friends here. We 
talk politics.’ 

‘Tm sure it can’t be good for you.’ I stood up, clutching the onyx ball in its 
box. ‘To bed now, because I am going. Goodbye.’ I bent forward and kissed 
her softly on her cheek. 

Her eyes widened and she smiled, but she said nothing. 

‘Anna,’ I called. ‘I am leaving now.’ 

‘She knows; she listens all the time, she knows everything,’ whispered the 
Princess. ‘She will come when it suits her. Anna is one of your enemies now, 
remember that. And there are others. Remember that, too. Take care.’ 

I asked: ‘What do you mean?’ 

Quite clearly she said: ‘But why do I talk of taking care? The Queen of 
Heaven herself will look after you.’ And her head fell forward. For an 
alarming moment I thought she was dead, but then I saw that she had simply 
fallen asleep. 

I put the box containing the onyx ball on the table beside her. It was my 
intention to leave it behind. But Anna suddenly rushed into the room, 
grabbed it and thrust it at me. ‘Take it, take it. Her Excellency wishes you to 
take it. You must take it. If you do not take it, she will die.’ 


When the time came to leave St Petersburg for the country Dolly went off 
first in her own motor-car, and to my surprise Peter announced he would 
drive me to the station. 

‘You go off, Ariadne, and take all the luggage,’ said Peter. ‘And I will drive 
Miss Gowrie myself in my own car. That is, if she will allow me?’ 

Ariadne made a face. ‘I would rather drive with you in your car and let 
Miss Rose go in the Rolls with the luggage.’ 

‘I want her,’ said Peter. 

Ariadne departed with a good grace. ‘Very well, I shall have my little dog 
in the Rolls with me. I always wanted him and he is very good company.’ 

Peter took out his watch. ‘We will give her five minutes and then set off. I 
have no idea of riding in her dust.’ 

And he really meant it. He studied his watch and measured the minutes. 
They could be so astonishingly literal, these Russians, and just when one least 
expected it. 

Peter Alexandrov’s car was long and low, painted pale grey outside and 
upholstered in a deep blue leather. He told me it was a Hispano-Suiza; he had 
this car and Dolly had a Delarge and the Rolls. ‘You must learn to drive,’ he 
said. ‘Would you like to?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Do you think I could?’ 

‘It’s not very difficult. When I come down to Shereshevo — I’m not coming 


immediately, but I will be joining you there in a couple of days — I’ll teach 
you. You'll soon learn.’ 

We had reached the Nevsky Prospect and were driving down it. Never had 
St Petersburg looked more beautiful to me, with the light reflected from the 
water that was everywhere in the city, and then striking off the pale yellow 
stone so characteristic of the city’s buildings. Never anywhere else, either, did 
I see buildings painted a pale blue, but here, whether in the heat of summer 
or — as I was to see them later — in the frozen winter, they looked entirely in 
place and very beautiful. In this short drive with Peter Alexandrov, I seemed 
to see the city with new eyes. Perhaps it was because of my happy 
excitement. 

Peter was talking about Princess Irene. 

‘Oh, yes, Dolly told me of your meetings in the Red Tower. My aunt does a 
lot of entertaining up there. She likes to keep it all secret, and certainly 
people do slip in and out of her gatherings that we know nothing about. Of 
course, some of them come secretly because their political feelings are not 
such as are welcomed by the government. Oh, don’t mistake me, they are not 
emancipators and liberators up there in the Red Tower. On the contrary, they 
are ‘plus royalistes que le roi’. In other words, they want the Tsar to make his 
government more imperial and more autocratic, not less. They think he is 
soft.’ 

‘And they meet in Princess Irene’s room to talk about this?’ 

‘As long as they do nothing but talk,’ he said. 

‘But they could not want to harm the Tsar?’ 

‘Not harm him, but replace him, perhaps.’ 

‘And Princess Irene knows about this?’ 

‘Tm not sure, she’s a secretive old thing; but she’d probably like nothing 
better than to go back to the days of Peter the Great. But I think the people 
about her make use of her, more than she realizes.’ 

‘Is it dangerous?’ I asked. 

‘The police, the Third Bureau, have a spy in there, I expect, but I doubt if 
they will do anything, since their sympathies incline that way in any case. 
They too are in favour of reaction.’ 

‘I see,’ I said thoughtfully, aware, though, that a true understanding of 
Russian political life was as yet beyond me. The city about me looked so 
beautiful and strong, but Peter’s words made me wonder if the buildings were 
any stronger than cardboard, with such strangenesses hidden behind their 
facades. 

‘No, it’s not people like my great-aunt who interest the Third Bureau, but 
those who want to overthrow the whole established order.’ 

‘Like the anarchists who tried to bomb the Imperial Library?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. They too have a long history. The Decembrists, the Land and Freedom 
Movement, the People’s Will - names written in blood in our history, Miss 
Rose. We Russians are a people in love with secret societies. Yes, that is what 
lies behind all the structures you see, and these are like rats nibbling away at 
our foundations.’ 

He was driving much faster now, too fast, I thought. ‘Careful,’ I said. 

He took his eyes off the road for an alarming minute. ‘You look quite 


white, Miss Rose. Are you frightened? By Russia? Or by my driving?’ 

‘Not frightened, no. Startled, I think.’ 

‘Oh, come now, Miss Rose, you are a well-informed young lady and 
certainly knew in your quiet Scotland the way things are with us in Russia. 
And in the Denisov home we are like Russia itself; a microcosm, you might 
say.’ 

‘But in Scotland all seemd so far away and unreal. Now I am part of it.’ 

Seen in profile, his expression was impossible to read. The car swung round 
at the railway station and stopped. Peter turned towards me. ‘Yes, you are in 
the middle. But you can go away. You can go away, Miss Rose Gowrie, if you 
want to. Do you want?’ 

I shook my head. ‘No, I won’t leave.’ 

Peter leaned forward and took my hand and kissed it. ‘Thank you, Rose 
Gowrie.’ 

Russian men always kissed your hand, and it meant nothing, I had to 
remind myself. 

By the train Edward Lacey was saying goodbye to Ariadne and Dolly 
Denisov. Today he seemed as interested in the mother as the daughter. 

We said our goodbyes and the train moved slowly out of the station. I 
stood at the window, looking out. I was leaving St Petersburg behind me. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Ariadne leaned back in her seat and took off her gloves. ‘Oh, Edward Lacey 
has such panache, hasn’t he? I shall miss him at Shereshevo. What a pity they 
couldn’t travel with us. We are going to be nothing but a house of women at 
first.’ 

The estate in the country was called Shereshevo House, after the nearest 
village. Or perhaps the village had been named after their house. 

‘Is there no company for you in the country?’ 

‘Not much. We are miles from anywhere. The Hertzovs are our nearest 
family and they take a day’s driving. One of the Hertzov boys is quite fun. 
Dull at heart, though, I fear, but better than nothing.’ 

I laughed. ‘And there’s Madame Titov. She said she lives near you.’ 

‘Oh yes, so she does. But nowhere is very near. You will understand when 
you see it. Now I am going to sleep. I always sleep on journeys. Like mother, 
like daughter, you know.’ She glanced across to where Dolly already had her 
eyes firmly shut, and closed her own. 

The journey by train to Spala, the railway station nearest to Shereshevo, 
was comfortable but slow. From there we would be driven many miles along 
dusty roads to the estate near Shereshevo. One way and another I had plenty 
of time both for my thoughts and to observe provincial Russia. 

So many impressions formed in my mind that it was hard to draw any 
conclusions at all. No sooner had the train passed through a village that 
looked poor and depressed than we had stopped at a small town that was 
obviously prosperous, and where comfortably dressed businessmen and 
merchants waited on the station platform. Russia was a country of 
contradictions. But on the whole the small villages which I caught fleeting 
glimpses of as the train rushed past, with their huddle of low houses - shacks 
one might better call them - following no plan but just squatting next door to 
each other, looked squalid places without dignity. The peasants seen standing 
about were badly dressed and worse shod. However, their animals looked 
healthy enough, and the fields of crops were well tended. I took it all in with 
a country girl’s eyes. 

Ariadne, blinking awake from her slumber, saw what I was doing. ‘You are 
studying us,’ she said. ‘I can see it in your clever eyes. So this is Russia, you 
are saying, what a strange world. And we are too, I dare say.’ 

‘Very different from anything I have ever seen before,’ I admitted, turning 
back from the window. ‘The landscape is bigger, the colours are deeper, not 
exactly richer, but more of the earth.’ And it was true; if I had been painting 
the landscape before me, I would have used ochre, sienna, and a deep rich 
brown. 

‘And the people?’ asked Ariadne. ‘Are we earthy too?’ 

‘I think the peasants are,’ I answered thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, I am earthy too, underneath. Wait until we get to Shereshevo and then 


you shall find out what I am.’ And Ariadne yawned like a little cat and went 
back to sleep. 


It was dark by the time we arrived at Shereshevo, and I could get only an 
impression of a low, white house of classic proportions before I was hustled 
off to bed by friendly servants, to fall asleep between cool linen sheets that 
smelt of lavender. But already I had noticed the dry, sweet quality of the air, 
and taken in the great silence that lay all around the house. 

As I drifted into sleep, I seemed to hear a grumbling old woman’s voice 
saying: ‘So this is the one, is it? This is the miracle-maker? Well, God help us 
all, that’s what I say.’ Then the voice receded into the distance as if the 
speaker had gone away, and I was asleep. 

When I opened my eyes the room was full of bright sunlight. I closed them 
again, and thought. I remembered being led up a wide staircase by a couple 
of cheerful servants bearing candles. One of them had helped me to undress, 
and the other had opened the bed and then tucked me into it, all with easy 
good humour. Afterwards, I had a confused idea that someone had come into 
my room, and spoken as I fell asleep. But that might be no more than a 
dream. Still, it had been a cross old voice, and the speaker not well disposed 
towards me. 

‘Are you awake then?’ said a soft voice. 

I opened my eyes again and propped myself on one elbow to look. At the 
door stood a plump, red-cheeked girl in full blue skirt and white apron, with 
a little pleated handkerchief on her head. 

‘Tm Nina.’ She curtsied. ‘I look after you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you.’ I supposed I had left black Ivan behind in St Petersburg. ‘I 
think you helped me to bed last night.’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ She came closer to the bed to get a better look at me, studying 
my face with unashamed curiosity. ‘Goodness, you did look tired. We could 
hardly keep you awake enough to undress you.’ Over one arm she had a pile 
of my underclothes, miraculously all new-laundered and pressed. ‘You look 
more yourself this morning.’ She put my clothes on a chair. ‘Shall I bring you 
some chocolate? Or you can have coffee? And a rusk to eat?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said doubtfully. ‘I suppose I ought to get up. Where is Miss 
Ariadne?’ 

‘Oh, don’t you worry about her, or Her Excellency either, for we shan’t see 
either of them for hours yet. I know how it is with them when they arrive. 
Sleep! Why, they can sleep the clock round. And if they did want anyone, 
why, there’s old Nanny ready for them.’ 

So I lay back on my pillows and waited for my coffee to appear. It didn’t 
appear quickly, no one hurried at Shereshevo. But I used the time to get my 
bearings., 

Here I was, then, in the country house of Dolly and her brother. I 
wondered exactly who owned the house and estate. Dolly spoke as if it was 
her property, but the Princess Irene and Peter seemed inextricably part of her 
life and perhaps a common ownership was at the root of it. 

The room I was in was large and well-proportioned, the walls papered in a 
dark blue and the paintwork gleaming with white enamel. It was sparsely 


furnished with, in one window, a table of some well-polished pale wood, 
maple possibly, and a mirror on it to make it serve as a dressing-table. In the 
other window stood a writing-table. A chest-of-drawers was pushed against 
one wall and on the opposite wall was a bookcase. My bed was large, with 
white muslin hangings all as fresh and crisply laundered as the linen sheets. I 
thought it a comfortable room but not luxurious, for the boards were bare 
except for a strip of carpet by the bed. An oil lamp stood on a small table 
near the bed. But it was a friendly room, full of light and space. From the 
windows I could see leaves and clouds and sky. I had the feeling of being 
high up under the roof, riding among the tree-tops. 

I was at the window looking down on lawns and a flower garden when 
Nina returned. She gave a disapproving cry and put the tray down. ‘Oh, now 
miss, you'll catch your death of cold.’ She draped a wrap round my shoulders. 
‘Back to bed now.’ She herself was snugly dressed in thick cotton with a little 
triangular white shawl over her shoulders. 

‘But it’s warm, warm!’ I cried. ‘And the air is delicious.’ 

‘Cold air on the body is very bad,’ she said firmly. ‘And really, miss, you’re 
mother-naked under that gown,’ and she clicked her teeth disapprovingly. It 
was my first glimpse of a sort of puritanism which ran together with other 
strands through the Russian character. And the root of it, so I came to 
believe, was that what was permissible for men was forbidden for women. I 
often saw the young men bathing naked in the river, but the girls never went 
near the water. If I had taken this feminine reserve into account more, I 
would have had the servants more on my side, whereas I ended by shocking 
and alienating them. And yet I don’t know: from the beginning I had an 
enemy in that house, that so friendly, welcoming house. 

It seemed totally friendly to me as I ate my breakfast of coffee and a kind 
of rusk, with raspberry jam of a beautiful flavour but unusually runny. I 
needed a thorough wash afterwards, I was sticky with jam and still travel- 
stained. But without a request, Nina and two hefty friends came into my 
room with a hip-bath and stone jugs of hot water. Efficiently, but not without 
a giggle or two, they set out my bath. Bathrooms were intended for the St 
Petersburg house by Dolly Denisov, but in this house there seemed no 
running water at all. 

Only for me it brought Mademoiselle Laure back as if she had been living 
and breathing in that room with me. She might even have used this room in 
summers past. In fact, she probably had. 

Still, I took my bath, using a great tablet of what looked like home-milled 
soap, full of rough bits like oatmeal but smelling of lilac, and I found the 
water soft as milk. I stopped thinking about Laure Le Brun and enjoyed 
myself. 

Wearing one of my new dresses, I walked down a wide staircase covered in 
blue carpet. This led to a wide upper hall, also blue-carpeted, and from this 
floor opened all the main rooms of the house; the servants slept and worked 
on the ground floor. Great pots of flowers decorated this upper hall, and the 
whole impression was of lightness and space. Ahead of me a white lilac bush 
was growing in a porcelain tub. To my eyes, it seemed late in the year for a 
lilac to be blooming, but I supposed that so far north the seasons moved to a 


different moon than at home. I bent forward to enjoy the delicious scent, 
which I specially love. I had meant to have some in my wedding bouquet. 
The tub stood close to the wide-open doors of a large room. Flowers hid me 
from the occupants of the room and also masked the entrance to my view. 
But suddenly I heard Dolly Denisov’s voice. She sounded quite close. 

‘Well, it is going. Not perhaps so well as you and I might wish, but it 
moves.’ 

She sounded serious, as if the plan if that was what she meant — was 
something she was in earnest about. She must have got an answer, because I 
heard her speak again. She must have been moving away from the door 
because her voice was fainter, although still audible to me. ‘No, no, we must 
do it,’ she said urgently. ‘To give up is inconceivable. No, no, I will not 
consider it, neither must you.’ 

I thought I had heard enough, probably more than I should have done, and 
I walked quickly into the room. Dolly was at the far end of it, near the 
windows. She turned quickly when she heard me. A look of surprise, quickly 
suppressed, appeared on her face. Then she came to meet me, hand held out. 
‘My dear girl, good morning, and welcome to Shereshevo.’ There was no one 
else in the room. Whoever she had been talking to had gone. ‘Did you sleep 
well?’ 

‘Beautifully, thank you.’ The open windows led to a terrace, a colonnaded 
open room with steps which went down to the gardens. Dolly’s visitor must 
have gone that way. 

‘And what do you think of Shereshevo?’ 

I looked at the room. ‘What I have seen is lovely.’ 

Dolly looked pleased. ‘Like an English country house or a Scottish castle?’ 

‘No, quite different. More, more —’ I studied the room. ‘More home-like.’ 

Dolly still looked pleased. ‘It is a home. You are quite right. You have 
caught the true essence of Shereshevo and what it means to us: it is our 
family home, and belongs as much to Ariadne and Peter as to me, and will 
belong to their children.’ Then she said in a practical tone: ‘Are English 
houses so different then?’ But she did not wait for an answer. She waved a 
hand and disappeared through the window, a much younger and more girlish 
figure than in St Petersburg. 

The sound of soft, shuffling feet behind me made me turn round. A stout, 
comfortable-looking figure stood looking at me. Her round chubby face, its 
plumpness accentuated by the dragged-back hair and little bun, had a 
cheerful look, which the sharpness of her black eyes belied. It was more an 
accident of her features than a real reflection of her character, I concluded 
later, that she looked so good-humoured and was called ‘Dear Old Nanny’ by 
everyone. 

She ignored me. ‘Excellency, Excellency, come back,’ she called, shuffling 
towards the window. ‘Excellency, you have forgotten your overshoes. You 
can’t go trampling in the damp grass without your overshoes, and you with a 
weak chest.’ 

Dolly reappeared at the window. ‘Ah, Kormilitsa, dear,’ she said. ‘Take 
those ridiculous things away. Of course I shan’t wear them. The grass is as 
dry as a cinder.’ 


‘It’s old Nanny that will have to sit by you all night and lose her sleep if 
you have one of your chests,’ grumbled the woman, and she held out a pair 
of rubber galoshes. 

Dolly shook her head, but she stretched out her hand and took them and 
put them on in a good-humoured fashion. ‘What an old tyrant you are, 
Nydrushki,’ she said. ‘I shall take them off as soon as your back is turned. 
Rose, this is Sasha, who was my wet-nurse.’ 

But I had recognised her voice. It was she who had come to stare at me in 
my bed early that morning as I fell asleep, and who had muttered strange 
comments. I had felt dislike in her voice then, and I felt dislike now. She 
bobbed at me politely, and smiled, but her little black eyes observed me 
coldly. ‘Kormilitsa’ —- wet-nurse — Dolly had called her, so she had had a 
husband and a child once, and perhaps she still had. 

‘I’m glad to meet you, miss,’ she said. 

‘Tm going,’ said Dolly from the window. ‘Nanny will look after you, Rose. 
Ask her for anything.’ And once again she was gone. 

‘I thought you had already met me,’ I said deliberately to Sasha. 

‘I don’t understand you, miss.’ Sasha’s red-cheeked face was puzzled. 

‘Surely you came and looked at me last night? I was asleep, or almost 
asleep, but I remembered it in the morning.’ 

‘There were several of the girls as well as me in and out of your room, 
miss, to see that you were comfortable and had everything as it should be. 
You were tossing and turning in your sleep, miss, having a nightmare, I dare 
say. You’ve had bad dreams, that’s what it is.’ 

‘T heard you talking about me.’ 

‘We weren’t talking about you, miss. It’s those bad dreams I spoke about.’ 

‘T don’t remember bad dreams,’ I said sceptically. 

‘Ah, we don’t always remember what we dream. Tossing and turning you 
were, and muttering. It’s a consequence of the travelling, without a doubt.’ 

‘Without a doubt,’ I said coolly, and went out on to the terrace where I 
nearly tripped over the pair of rubber over-boots which Dolly had deposited 
there. No doubt Sasha was reluctant to admit that she had stood by my bed, 
talking about me. I could understand it. 

I walked on the terrace for a little while, conscious that I was observed, 
and keeping up my dignity, and then, because I was young and happy, I gave 
a little skip. 

Quickly I looked round. Yes, she was watching me from the window. Then 
she turned round and, soft shoes pattering on the shining parquet floors, 
slipped away into the recesses of the house. 

‘Well, I’m out of your sight,’ I thought, and so I was, but very soon her 
place was taken by another servant, a pretty young girl, who appeared from 
another window further down the terrace and who seemed to have no other 
work to do in the world but stand and observe me. It was true she carried a 
duster, so some task had been allotted her, but it was me she was watching. 
Presently an older woman appeared behind her and evidently said something 
sharp, for she went back into the room and very soon I saw her shaking her 
feather duster out of the window in a vigorous and ostentatious manner. 

I grinned to myself: I knew the mark of a lazy worker when I saw one. I 


strolled along the terrace towards the room where she was working. A sweet- 
smelling breeze blew along the terrace, which was really like a room open to 
the air because it had a lofty roof supported on classic stone pillars. Indeed, 
at one end I could see comfortable-looking basket-work chairs arranged 
around a low table, so it was obviously a family meeting place. 

I glanced towards the window where the pretty, lazy girl had stood: she 
was there again, half hiding behind a curtain and peeping at me. Then an 
angry hand pulled the girl back and a voice abjured her to get on with 
dusting the dining-room. No doubt they had few visitors here at Shereshevo, 
probably there had never been one from Scotland, and so I was an object of 
interest. 

Dolly had left some cigarettes on the table and I lit one and began to smoke 
it. It was only the second one I had ever tasted. Enjoyable, I thought, but 
hardly worth making a fuss about. 

‘Oh, you’re smoking,’ called Ariadne, approaching along the terrace. Her 
hair was loose on her shoulders and she wore a plain white linen dress; for a 
moment she looked younger than her seventeen years, then she smiled and 
her face became older and more sophisticated. ‘Do you like it?’ 

‘Yes, I do, but I think I need more practice.’ 

‘Oh, don’t try.’ Ariadne plumped herself down beside me and sat there 
swinging a foot. ‘It makes the complexion go yellow, and you have such a 
pretty one. Now what do you think of Shereshevo?’ 

‘TT think it’s delightful.’ 

‘ll take you round it soon, if you like.’ 

‘Td like that. I want to meet the peasants and try to understand what I can 
do for them. Understand them,’ I added. 

‘Shereshevo is not typical. We look after our peasants - in our way, and 
granting that my mother is a self-indulgent woman. But they respect her. 
Love her, some of them. And others hate her, I dare say, and who’s to blame 
them. But they always have the Tsar.’ 

‘The Tsar?’ I was surprised; the Emperor seemed so remote. 

‘I suppose your King is respected, loved too, in a way, but our peasants 
think of the Tsar as their special protector. “We’re lucky,” I heard one old 
woman say, “we have the Tsar to look after us.” So when they get angry with 
my mother or the steward, they feel they can call on the Tsar for help.’ 

‘And do they?’ 

‘They do petition him, sometimes,’ said Ariadne. ‘I don’t know if he ever 
sees the petitions.’ 

Thus opening up a gap between hopes and their fulfilment, I thought, 
which might be dangerous. 

‘Let’s go outside now,’ said Ariadne, leading the way. ‘Of course, we can’t 
see everything, it would take too long. But you can see the Swiss Dairy, you’d 
like that, I think.’ She glanced at me. ‘You'll need a hat, the sun is very 
strong.’ 

The Swiss Dairy was a gem of blue and white tiles stamped with swans and 
daisies. The tiles covered the ceiling and the walls and made up the floor. On 
great wooden benches stood cream bowls of blue and white porcelain. In 
another room was a butter-churn, and in a third cheese was making. 


Everything sparkled and everything was a perfection of porcelain, but why it 
was called the Swiss Dairy was not in the least apparent. Ariadne didn’t 
know, but she thought it might have been copied from one seen by her 
mother on her honeymoon. 

‘Do you cycle?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I learnt some time ago.’ 

‘Well, you can always borrow a bicycle here if you want. We keep two of 
them so we can get about ourselves. Here.’ And she opened the door of a 
small building a few yards away from the, Swiss Dairy where two gleaming 
machines stood waiting for us. 

I wobbled for the first few minutes, then steadied and went well. Ariadne 
was very proficient. ‘Follow me,’ she said, bowling ahead with confidence. 
‘We'll have a look at the stables.’ 

I was used to stables on the grand scale; after all, at Jordansjoy we had 
made our home out of the sumptuous quarters my grandfather had designed 
for his horses. But nothing could quite have prepared me for the elegance and 
fantasy of the stables at Shereshevo. Beautifully suited to their purpose, they 
were also toys, just like the Swiss Dairy. Impossible not to think of Marie 
Antoinette playing at dairymaids in the Petit Trianon. There were two stables 
at Shereshevo, one red and one blue; the blue stable housed the work horses 
and the red the carriage horses. In the red stable every piece of equipment, 
harness, bridle, reins and so on, was decorated in red; in the blue stable 
everything was in matching shades of blue. Even the horses had little plaits 
with coloured bows. They were splendid horses too, some of the finest I had 
seen, and they had the indulged, placid look of animals that are not 
overworked. When, later on, I visited the village, I thought some of the 
peasants might have envied those horses, for they were housed much worse 
and looked less healthy. 

It was hot in Shereshevo, but the air had a wonderful dry, spicy quality 
that I found exhilarating. Ariadne saw this; perhaps she wanted to please me, 
because she said: ‘If we cycle through the gardens, we can reach the forest 
and ride there.’ 

‘The forest?’ It sounded like a fairy tale: to ride in a Russian forest. 

‘Oh, it’s only a tame little bit of forest,’ she laughed. ‘Not many miles 
square, but it belongs to us. There is a wood mill and a paper factory on the 
further side, but on our side we can ride along bridle paths and feel quite 
lost.’ 

I pedalled after her. We travelled round the rose garden, round a 
shrubbery, past a formal topiary and then through an avenue of limes which 
led to a great bronze statue. 

‘Ah, the monster himself,’ said Ariadne. She got off her bicycle and stood 
there, one foot on the pedal, holding the handlebars, and looked up. 

‘What do you mean? Who is it?’ 

‘Peter the Great. He gave this estate to one of my ancestors. So my ancestor 
ran up this statue to him. Not very good, is it? I’m afraid he did not spend 
enough money on it. And then the birds have used it for years to perch on.’ 

I looked up at the bird-stained, greening bronze. ‘And was he a monster?’ 

‘I think so, don’t you? Great and good for Russia, as she was then, but 


otherwise mad and terrible. Did you have anyone like him in your country?’ 

Beyond the statue the forest started, and although Ariadne had called it 
tiny and not many miles wide, yet it gave an impression of immensity. Great 
pines stretched in every direction. The ground sloped gently. ‘There is a river 
down there,’ said Ariadne. ‘A great, broad, gentle river. Our boundaries end 
at the river.’ 

There was a narrow path, and leaving our bicycles propped against a tree, 
we followed this track down to the river. Ariadne was humming softly; she 
was not a girl with much of an ear for music, but her little song reminded me 
of a familiar tune, although I couldn’t place it — like seeing a face you know 
in a distorting mirror. 

‘What’s that you’re humming?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she said idly. ‘Just something. Look, there’s the river.’ 

It ran in a great loop with low banks on both sides. We stood among the 
pines looking at a flat meadow on the other side where cattle grazed. 

‘Not our cattle,’ said Ariadne. ‘The Brusiloffs own that land. Nice people, 
but the house is miles away by road because you cannot cross the river.’ 

In the distance I could see the roof of a long, low building. I pointed. 
‘What’s that? A school? Or a village hall?’ I knew they had no hospital or I 
might have thought it that. 

Ariadne laughed. ‘No, we don’t have either of those institutions. Oh, I think 
there is a sort of dame school in the village. No, that is our distillery.’ And, 
seeing my look of surprise: ‘Oh, yes, we make our own spirit, using our own 
grain. We sell it, of course.’ 

‘Ah!’ At last I knew where some of the Denisov wealth came from. 

Ariadne sat down on the soft carpet of pine needles and stared across the 
river. Her burst of unwonted energy was over and she seemed disinclined for 
talk. I sat beside her quietly, wondering if I too was one person in one place 
and another elsewhere. Certainly I felt that the Rose Gowrie I had been in 
Jordansjoy was on the move. That earlier Rose Gowrie had been a little - 
shall I say it? - passive. She had accepted too easily. Patrick Graham in part 
had already felt that the first Rose Gowrie was a silly child who deserved 
what happened to her. But I had shed that Rose, left her behind like a 
carapace I had outgrown. The Rose Gowrie I was getting to know now was 
asking a lot of questions. 

Ariadne rose and shook herself like one of the dogs. ‘Let’s go back now.’ 

I stood up too. ‘I’d like to see the village.’ I had the wrong idea about the 
village then, and thought it might be a place to stroll and shop and gossip in, 
as at home. 

‘Tomorrow. Tomorrow we will go to the village,’ said Ariadne dreamily. 

Tomorrow. It seemed quite close, I looked forward to it. But I was to 
discover that ‘tomorrow’ at Shereshevo meant ‘sometime’ or ‘any time’; it was 
a hope rather than a definite intention to act. Tomorrow could be infinitely 
far away. 

And in fact next morning Dolly decided that what, above all things, she 
wished to do that day was to sit under the mulberry tree at the back of the 
house and draw Ariadne and me as we read and worked. We were fairly 
caught, with no chance of bicycling off on our own. 


‘What about my work? When am I to begin?’ I asked her. 

‘Oh, I’ve told the steward to make some arrangements so you can meet all 
the women. We have to do it through him, or he would be mortally 
offended.’ 

I could see there was a hierarchy at Shereshevo through which even Dolly 
must work. ‘Of course, they do anything I say,’ explained Dolly, seeing my 
thoughtful look, ‘but they also know how to be obstructive. Nothing one can 
easily put one’s finger on, but if something is not how the steward likes it, 
well —’ and she shrugged — ‘nothing gets done, that’s all. He has much more 
power over the peasants than I have.’ 

‘I must be tactful,’ I said, thinking that it wasn’t my strongest point. 

‘So you see we go forward slowly,’ pursued Dolly. ‘But I have some good 
news for you: your goods have arrived and I have had them placed in the 
library. My brother Peter brought them when he arrived.’ 

‘But that’s splendid.’ I got up, full of eager energy. ‘T’ll unpack them now.’ 
So Peter Alexandrov had arrived. ‘It was good of your brother to bring them 
for me.’ 

‘But why not?’ Dolly did not rise herself. ‘And take that lazy girl Ariadne 
with you.’ 

But when I got there the boxes had been already unpacked by the servants 
and the contents of drugs, bandages and essential equipment had been neatly 
stacked beside them. I was a little annoyed, I should have preferred to do it 
myself, but there was nothing to be done. ‘They always do everything they 
can,’ said Ariadne, seeing my baffled look. ‘Especially if you don’t want them 
to.’ 

‘But I’m thirsting to be put to work!’ I complained. But plainly there was 
nothing for it but to return to the mulberry tree, and so the rest of the long 
morning passed by in idleness and chatter. 

When it was time for luncheon I went to my room to make myself tidy for 
the meal. Chancing to look out of my window, I saw to my surprise a group 
of peasant women clustered about the steps that led to the upper terrace. 
They were sitting there patiently with the air of having waited some time 
already, and of being ready to wait longer if they must. 

I went into Ariadne’s room where she was sitting dreamily doing nothing. 
‘Why are all those women gathered outside in the garden? I saw them from 
my bedroom.’ 

‘Oh, the peasant women? Probably they have come to see Mamma.’ She 
looked round the room almost as if a group of peasants might swarm in 
through the door. ‘They always come to Mamma when they are in trouble.’ 

‘What sort of trouble?’ 

‘Oh, debts. They always seem to have debts,’ said Ariadne vaguely. ‘And 
illnesses, they always have those too.’ 

‘What a responsibility for her,’ I said. ‘It must weigh on her.’ 

Ariadne shrugged. ‘If she is tired or doesn’t want to bother, then she just 
sends them away.’ 

‘But what do they do then?’ I was shocked at Dolly Denisov’s heartlessness, 
but it was in character. 

‘I suppose they go to the steward, or manage on their own.’ Slowly Ariadne 


said: ‘Really, it is better for them to be independent and not to rely on my 
mother.’ 

We went downstairs and consumed a leisurely lunch. Only as we were 
finishing did I casually bring up the subject of the peasant women. Dolly 
knew nothing about them. But one of the maids who was serving us did. It 
seemed that the women had come to see me — that the steward, having been 
told of my interest in them, had in fact summoned them; but, understanding 
that I was occupied, asked them to wait. 

I was aghast. ‘They have been waiting for me all this time, and I never 
knew!’ I said to Dolly. ‘Why did no one tell me? How could the steward 
arrange it so? I should have gone from home to home, making myself known, 
trying to be friendly, not have them summoned here to await my orders as if 
I was some sort of soldier. And then not to be there, to keep them waiting!’ 

‘Go out now,’ said Dolly calmly. ‘I don’t suppose they minded waiting. 
They never do.’ 

Not so, I thought, they do mind, I’m sure of it. With a sick feeling that I 
had started off as badly as I possibly could, I went and faced the crowd of 
women. 

They let me come right up to them without moving; they were neither 
welcoming nor unwelcoming, just quiet. One or two were carrying babies, 
and several had young children with them. One old woman had her eyes 
closed as if she was asleep standing up, like a horse. Large black flies 
threaded their way lazily in and out of the group, as if they had brought the 
flies with them and the flies would stay with them. The air was hot and still 
and I could smell the poverty of them assembled there in the stale stench of 
their clothes. They must be hungry, and thirsty too. And I had nothing to give 
them but words. 

‘Iam sorry you have been kept waiting.’ I put my head up and spoke out, 
projecting my voice so they could all hear. But through sheer nerves my 
Russian vocabulary deserted me, and I could only stumble through a few 
sentences. ‘I have been asked by Madame Denisov to give you help in looking 
after the health of your families - some simple training in rules of hygiene 
and health care. I shall help you directly at first by myself with any problems, 
but my real hope is to train you to help yourselves.’ I looked at them, 
desperate for some response, but none came. I might have been speaking to a 
bunch of statues. Perhaps they didn’t even understand me. ‘I shall ask 
Madame Denisov to give me a room where I can set up a clinic. And also I 
will visit you, each of you, in your own home.’ Trying to get through, I said: 
‘Please make me welcome. I want to be of use to you.’ No one moved, but I 
noticed they all continued to look at me. At least, they were interested. After 
a minute I realised that until I moved, they could not. I made them a deep 
bow, and turned back to the house. Oh God, did they understand that bow? I 
asked myself. I meant them to know I was their servant. 

As I moved away I saw that Peter had been silently observing me from 
under a tree. ‘You did well,’ he said. 

‘I have started off just about as badly as I could,’ I said. ‘I wish I could have 
done it any other way. I ought to have gone first from house to house and 
had you introduce me. That way I might have had a chance.’ 


But Peter was encouraging. ‘You spoke very well. I was impressed.’ 

‘Even then I expect I have said the wrong things. What will they make of 
the idea of me training them? A young girl, and some of them old women. As 
it is, ve probably alienated the midwife. I suppose there is a village 
midwife?’ This was to Dolly, who had joined us with Ariadne. 

Dolly nodded. ‘And she lays out the dead, too.’ 

I groaned. ‘She’ll hate me.’ I shook my head. ‘I should have tried first to get 
her on my side. Why didn’t I think?’ 

‘Don’t make too much of it all,’ said Dolly. ‘They are just slow. They will 
come round.’ 

‘I should have planned more thoroughly. I see now I have accepted the 
whole idea of what I was to do too lightly. And yet I am qualified, or nearly. I 
do know a great deal. Oh, if only I hadn’t kept them waiting. Or if they had 
made some response.’ 

‘As to that,’ said Dolly slowly. ‘I’m not sure they understood all you said. 
You do speak Russian remarkably, considering. But your accent is one that 
would be strange to them.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ I grabbed at the hope. 

‘I do. Now, come indoors. We’ll give the women time to get back to the 
village, and eat, and then we'll drive over ourselves and you can be 
introduced as you would wish. We can’t go to all the houses, but the houses 
of the principal men in the village, the ones who serve on the village council, 
you shall see.’ She had an air of resolution, and I could see that she had 
shaken herself out of her usual lazy calm. 

We rode in a smart little governess-cart, and I drove. A governess-cart, with 
its sideways seats, so that one has to twist at the waist to drive, is very safe 
and easy. 

‘The reins mark my white gloves,’ said Madame Denisov, and she sat there 
looking picturesque and elegant with one hand on the little door that closed 
us in at the back. At her feet were several baskets covered with linen cloths. 
‘And I see you drive well.’ 

‘But the mare is so clever.’ And indeed she was, knowing the road 
thoroughly and almost anticipating the slight direction I might give her on 
the reins. 

‘Yes, Fanny goes beautifully,’ agreed Dolly, carefully brushing away a speck 
of dirt. ‘You must borrow her whenever you like and take her for a drive. She 
won't let you get lost; give her her head, and Fanny will always get you 
home.’ 

We were in the middle of Shereshevo before I realized we had arrived. A 
few houses stood together as if trying to form the nucleus of a village, but the 
rest were scattered here and there as if they were toy houses that a giant 
child had thrown from the skies. As we drew closer, though, I saw that I had 
been unfair. Although it was true that the houses were mere constructions of 
wattle and mud with turfs on their roofs, yet they were not hovels, and 
almost all of them were cleanly white-washed, with pots of plants at their 
windows. Moreover, a small patch of garden with vegetables and flowers had 
been created around most of the houses. I had to drive with care as geese, 
ducks and children — together with a wild-looking pack of animals rather like 


goats, but which I think were a sort of sheep — were swarming along the track 
that was the road. There were only three structures of any size in the village, 
of which the most prominent was the village church, a low white building 
with a stubby tower from which a bell was now tinnily clapping the hour. 
Opposite the church was the steward’s house which, although small, looked 
comfortable and prosperous, and where a plump woman was sitting on the 
verandah shelling peas into a bowl in her lap. She looked of a different status 
from the group of women clustered round the big iron pump — which was the 
other prominent object in the village, with three steps leading up to the 
domed hood in which it was protected. 

‘My grandfather built that for the village,’ said Ariadne, seeing my eyes rest 
on the pump. I wondered why he hadn’t given the villagers taps and running 
water while he was about it, but no doubt that was expecting too much. After 
all, one or two houses in Jordansjoy still lacked mains water, although I think 
they mostly had their own pump. 

‘Well now,’ said Dolly. ‘We are here on business. Stop, please.’ And she 
looked around her as if seeking something. 

I reined in the horse very near the pump. Dolly looked at the women, but 
obviously did not see there what she sought, because she said: ‘Ariadne, you 
go into the village shop and tell Madame Mozorov I want her to come with 
us.’ Ariadne still sat there. Dolly held out her hand to me. ‘T’ll take the reins. 
You go with Ariadne.’ 

Reluctantly, Ariadne got herself up and out of the governess-cart, and I 
followed. 

‘T didn’t realise this was a shop,’ I said to Ariadne as she led me up to one 
of the larger of the huts. 

She shrugged. ‘If you can call it a shop.’ 

As we got closer, I could see that the door was festooned on either side 
with various saleable objects. A tin kettle and a pan hung above a pair of 
long felt boots, while facing them was a bunch of enamelled mugs hanging 
from a bit of rope threaded through their handles and suspended from a 
hook. A wooden tub, filled with what looked a pile of old rags, stood 
underneath these mugs; the rags were, in fact, strips of felt and were used, as 
I found out later, for repairing the felt boots. By it was another tub, this time 
of washing soda. 

Inside the shop it was very dark, in spite of the bright sunlight outside: 
dark and stuffy, smelling of old clothes and strange dried foodstuffs; but 
Ariadne led the way confidently forward and so I followed. As my eyes 
adjusted to the gloom I could see that a waist-high wooden counter ran along 
one wall of the shop, with a door behind it opening into an inner room, and 
leaning up against the counter as if she had been there all day and might stay 
there all night, was a burly woman. She gave a little bob of a curtsey when 
she saw Ariadne. I earned nothing except an inquisitive look; it was a 
comprehensive one, however, and I felt she had taken in all she wanted to for 
the moment, and had registered it, and would presently think about it. 

‘Ah, good morning, Excellency,’ she said to Ariadne, not with any 
particular politeness. ‘I thought we should be seeing you.’ 

I thought that Ariadne seemed the least little bit nervous of the 


shopkeeper. Nor did I blame her, she was a formidable looking woman. 
Ariadne said: ‘We are making a number of visits in the village and my mother 
wants you to come with us.’ 

Without the least hesitation, Madame Mozorov said: ‘I can’t leave the 
shop.’ 

‘You will oblige her by coming,’ persisted Ariadne. ‘It’s what she wants.’ 

‘Oh well, if that’s what Her Excellency wishes, I suppose I shall have to 
obey,’ grumbled Madame Mozorov. ‘And my humble wishes count for 
nothing. Nor business. Well, I shall go bankrupt, that’s all, then you'll see.’ 

‘It is your business, in a way,’ said Ariadne. ‘Miss Gowrie is going to meet 
people and some of them will be your patients, I suppose. Madame Mozorov 
is the midwife, Rose,’ she said, turning to me. Oh, my goodness, I thought. 

‘I heard that Miss Gowrie met the women this morning,’ said Madame 
Mozorov sardonically. 

‘I didn’t see you there.’ 

‘I wasn’t.’ She was folding a light muslin shawl over her head and 
shoulders. ‘I’m ready then.’ She stalked out of the shop, with Ariadne and me 
following. 

While we were in the shop Dolly had moved into the driving seat of the 
governess-cart, and when she saw our trio appear she touched the horse 
lightly with a whip and moved forward. And this was how we made our 
progress around the village: Dolly in the governess-cart, Madame Mozorov 
walking beside her, the two of them chatting companionably, and Ariadne 
and I walking behind. 


It was, I suppose, satisfactory. Dolly Denisov distributed the provisions she 
had brought with her; I met, cursorily, the wives and daughters and sisters of 
the leading men of the village, made no real contact whatever, and came 
away in a state of considerable dejection; and Madame Mozorov exerted her 
natural authority wherever we went and left us in a high good humour. 

‘I see you think it’s all very strange, Rose,’ said Dolly, as we drove back to 
the house. ‘But it is the way it has to be done. I keep my place and they keep 
theirs.’ Still driving herself, she had taken a different route home from the 
one out, and we were approaching a small, one-storeyed whitewashed 
building which lay not too far from the village and yet beneath the protection 
of the big house. 

Here Dolly reined the horse in. ‘My father built this place for the village 
council to meet in, but they never liked it, and prefer to meet around the 
pump as they always have done. So you shall have it for your clinic.’ 

I looked at it appraisingly, noticing the clean, good windows and the 
chimney which meant a stove and hence the possibility of hot water (I had 
been worrying about this), and decided I liked it. ‘I wonder why the village 
council wouldn’t use it?’ 

‘There’s no accounting,’ said Dolly, whipping up the horse. ‘They said it 
was unlucky.’ 

‘And is it unlucky?’ asked Ariadne. 

‘I have no idea. But the man who was building it broke his neck on the 
roof. That was enough for the peasants, I suppose.’ 


Thank you, Dolly, I thought, for giving me an unlucky building, which the 
village hates, for my clinic. Then I seemed to hear Tibby’s voice speaking: 
Keep your spirits up, my girl, don’t give in. 

‘Then I shall have to change their minds for them,’ I said, ‘and make it 
lucky.’ 

And by the following morning I had worked out my plan of campaign. I 
cycled down to the pump in the middle of the village, and propped up my 
machine against it. No one was there except one solitary female child and a 
nanny goat. I had made a bet that it was the women’s meeting place during 
the day and the men’s in the evening. I stood there for a passage of time, 
quite alone except for the little girl, but was conscious of eyes on me. Feeling 
thirsty, I went up to the pump and, making use of the tin mug that hung 
there on a chain, I gave myself a long drink of water, sending up as I did soa 
prayer that I might not get typhoid or gastroenteritis as a consequence. But 
the village seemed to drink and survive, so the water was probably pure 
enough. In any case, I knew I had had a close brush with typhoid while 
working in Edinburgh, and having come through that I guessed I had a good 
natural resistance to the disease. 

Within a minute of my drinking the water, a stout, middle-aged woman, 
her hair covered with a printed scarf, waddled up the steps of the pump 
carrying a bucket. She filled her bucket with water. Then she looked at me. I 
recognised her from the day before; she was the wife of the leading figure on 
the village council, a sort of Mayor. She said nothing, I said nothing. She sat 
down, I sat down. Presently, from a capacious pocket in the front of her 
apron, she drew what appeared to be a large felt sock which she was making. 
(I did not know then that these were what all country people wore as 
overshoes, indeed they were often their only boots, even in winter.) As if this 
was a signal for movement, the steps around the pump began to fill up with 
women. Some stood, one or two sat down, and others took turns to draw 
water. They did not speak to me, nor did I make any advance towards them, 
but I was strongly conscious of their concentrated attention. 

Then the first arrival, obviously a grande dame of the peasant community, 
rose, went slowly to the pump, and gave herself a drink. Then she refilled the 
cup and, with what on a less weather-beaten face would have been a smile, 
handed it to me. 

I drank, replaced the cup, and bowed. She stared at me thoughtfully, and 
then in an awkward, careful manner, as if performing a movement never 
before attempted, bowed back. It was the most charming expression of 
natural good manners I had ever seen. 

Her friends obviously thought so too, because when she’d finished there 
was a little rattle of applause. As soon as I heard it, I moved forward, went 
down the steps and, standing on the cobbles, looked up at the women 
assembled there and addressed them. 

I said more or less what I had said the day before: how I wanted to help 
them set up their own healthy rule of life, that my only purpose was to train 
them to assist themselves, and that I hoped at least one of them would come 
forward to learn all I could teach, to pass it on in her turn. But this time I 
spoke slowly, and because I was less nervous I believe my Russian was better. 


They listened attentively. Already I knew a few of the faces. There was the 
plump lady who had arrived first; the cross-eyed girl who was seated next to 
her was her daughter. That thin woman with a face like a nutcracker was a 
friend of Madame Mozorov’s, and the flaxen-haired beauty was her daughter. 
There seemed no resemblance between them, but I realized the mother was 
probably no older than Dolly Denisov, only she had lost her teeth. Next to 
this couple, the pretty young wife of the village carpenter was holding her 
baby. They looked a healthy pair. The sour-looking lady next to her was the 
wife of the village priest, and therefore important. She was, however, 
childless; I had been told that all her children had died as babies. Something 
radically wrong there, I thought. I wondered what were the common 
disorders I should find among them. Anaemia, I suspected; probably 
rheumatism. And among the children, scabies and rickets. 

‘Now I'll tell you what I am going to do,’ I said. ‘I am going to sit in that 
whitewashed building down the road and wait for you to call on me. I shall 
start tomorrow, and then the next day and the day after that. There will be 
chairs for you all, and I shall wait till you come.’ 

Still they listened in silence, but I could sense they approved my way of 
going about things. 

‘So think about it and remember me,’ I said. 

Then I got on my cycle and rode back to the Big House. 


The following day I spent arranging the meeting-place which I already called, 
over grandly, ‘the clinic’. The room had been swept and dusted by servants 
from the house, who turned the occasion into a party and ended up holding a 
sort of impromptu dance on the empty floor. One of the men had a tin 
whistle with him and I came upon them all dancing to his tune. They stopped 
when Ariadne and I entered, but I pretended to have noticed nothing, not the 
music nor the loudly stamping feet. 

‘Just like them,’ said Ariadne. ‘You’re not annoyed?’ 

‘No, on the contrary, I’m glad they don’t seem to find the building unlucky.’ 

‘That’s all nonsense, anyway.’ 

‘Of course it is. But their enjoyment ought to drive away any lingering 
shadows.’ 

‘It’s cold in here, though,’ said Ariadne with a shiver. 

‘Cool,’ I said firmly, ‘and all the better for it. More hygienic.’ 

I arranged myself and my equipment on two long trestle tables and 
propped back the door so the villagers would know I was open for custom. By 
the door were chairs for my customers, and on the other side were two 
screens to be used where privacy was necessary. Then I sat down to wait. 

‘Shall I stay with you and help?’ asked Ariadne. ‘It might be interesting, 
and I like babies.’ 

‘No. Run away. I must be quite on my own this time, so that it is private 
between them and me. It’s a matter of professional etiquette.’ I was grimly 
decided on this point; I was going to be as professional as possible or die in 
the attempt. 

‘But will they come?’ asked Ariadne. 

‘Of course,’ I said indignantly. 


Ariadne prepared to wheel her bicycle away. ‘I think you and Mamma are 
both quite mad,’ she said. ‘But good luck to you.’ 

I walked to the door and watched her cycle off, waving as she went. In the 
flat distance I could see the big house on one side of me, and on the other 
side I could see the roofs of the village. The sky was a very pale blue today, 
and the harvest was ripening in the fields and a heat haze hung over 
everything like a white dust, misting the air and turning even the dark 
colours of the earth and trees to a pearly shade. 

‘How beautiful it is,’ I thought. Then I went back, sat down at my table and 
waited. And waited. No one came. At dusk, I packed up and went back to the 
house. 

I repeated the process on the second day. I was still hopeful. Of course, 
they were bound to be shy. 

It took me till the end of the third day to admit that probably no one was 
going to come. Even then, I hated to admit defeat. But on the fourth morning 
I was surprised by a child’s cry. 

I looked up to see a young woman, a girl really - my own age, I thought — 
standing before me cuddling her baby. She had a small smile on her broad- 
cheeked face. As soon as I looked at her, full-face, she dropped her head 
shyly. The baby, however, an infant of about six months, I judged, continued 
to stare at me, unabashed. 

‘Hello. How did you get here?’ 

‘I came round the side path. There is one that leads behind the village.’ A 
little reluctantly, this came. 

My first client, and she had come by a back route. ‘You aren’t frightened to 
come, are you?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Is it quicker by the back?’ 

‘No.’ She shook with silent laughter at my thinking the back route could be 
quicker than the direct front road. 

‘No, of course not. Stupid of me.’ I looked at her. She seemed a steady, 
sensible young woman, if shy, ‘Why, then? Why come round the back way?’ 

She considered, then she said: ‘My mother says it is not necessary that we 
should come to you. That many years must pass before such things as seeing 
you here can come about. It’s best to stick to the ways we know.’ 

‘Still, you came. Why?’ 

Silently, she showed me the child, who looked at me with bright, alert 
eyes. ‘A nice baby,’ I said. ‘A boy? Yes?’ I held out a pencil and he reached 
towards it. ‘Very advanced mentally,’ I said. ‘How old is he?’ 

She just smiled and bounced him up and down. 

‘Six months?’ 

She shook her head, still smiling. 

‘Older?’ 

She nodded vigorously. I was surprised; he was small for his age. But it was 
an intelligent and lively little face, as ugly as a monkey, but taking. ‘A 
beautiful baby,’ I said, and in a way it was true because of the spirit in the 
face. Anyway, I expect he was beautiful to her. 

I still did not exactly know why she had come, but it was brave of her to 


do so in the face of the united — if not hostility, at least conservatism — of the 
entire village. She must have a very strong reason. Silent, yet smiling, she 
unwrapped the child from the shawls and blanket bound round him, and laid 
him before me on the table. One leg, the left, was twisted, with the foot bent 
back at the ankle and the muscles wasted. 

I looked up at her; she was still smiling, but her eyes were intent, 
questioning me. ‘A beautiful boy,’ I said gently. 

She took my hand and placed it on the bad leg. ‘You want to know what 
help I can give? Yes, I can see that is what you want.’ I examined the leg, 
more to give myself time to think than because I thought it would do any 
good. A birth injury, I concluded, no doubt Madame Mozorov was not as 
skilful as she might be. A bit heavy-handed, I guessed, if any manipulation 
was required. ‘I suppose he’s always been like this? Since birth?’ 

I was determined to give her some positive answer, not to let her leave me 
without some help, though I knew that nothing could restore the limb, her 
son could never have a normal leg. And yet ... ‘Nature has immense powers,’ 
I said slowly. ‘As he grows, the muscles and bone of the injured leg will grow 
too. But you must massage it, and exercise it yourself since he cannot.’ I 
showed her what I meant, rubbing the leg and gently moving it up and down. 

She seemed to take in what I meant, and I helped her wrap the child up 
again. I accompanied her to the door and waved at her as she went. This time 
she walked boldly up the road which led direct to the village. She was gone 
out of sight before I realized I had not taken her name or any personal details 
about her and her son. So much for professionalism, I thought. 

But I had had my first patient, I had made a start, and although the tension 
had left me trembling, I felt I had come through an initiation. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


After this, on the days following, I had a trickle of women calling on me; only 
a few, but it was a beginning. I began to feel more confident. 

The condition of the peasants here gave me much to ponder about. I could 
see that on the estate the tenants were well looked after, but even so their 
poverty was pitiful. Between the world of the village women and that of 
Dolly was an immense gulf. Also, they had no freedom to speak of. Dolly was, 
by her own lights, a kind mistress, but she was a mistress. Underneath the 
calm of the relationship between Dolly and her peasants I was aware of 
intense pressures building up. And Dolly knew it too, I thought. Possibly this 
was why she had got me here. Certainly now I was here, I thought her 
interest in my work sporadic. 

Very early one morning I was awoken from my sleep by the sound of 
voices. I lay for a little while, still lulled by sleep, until I realized that the 
voices were floating up from the garden below. They were soft and 
intermittent. I went to the window and saw a group of women from the 
village talking to one of the servants. With shawls over their heads and with 
their backs towards me, they were unrecognizable. Even as I stood there, 
Dolly’s steward came into sight and appeared to take charge. The women 
went with him and silence descended on the morning. 

Puzzled, I went back to bed, and because of the disturbance I went back to 
sleep with particular heaviness, so that it was later than usual when I went 
downstairs, and found Ariadne to ask what it was about. 

‘They were here as early as that? But of course, it would not seem so early 
to them, they are used to rising with the light.’ 

‘But what did they want?’ 

‘Oh, Mamma, I dare say. I told you how they always come to her.’ And she 
yawned. A revolution could start, and if it was early morning, Ariadne would 
still yawn, I thought. Come to think of it, that was probably how revolution 
would come to Shereshevo, if it ever did come — with a group of peasant 
women arriving with the dawn. 

She poured me some coffee, then buttered one of the little dry sweet rolls 
she called brioches and pushed both towards me. ‘Here, eat and drink while I 
go and find out. I can see you won’t rest otherwise.’ 

Presently she returned. ‘As I thought; it was a couple of women from the 
village about a sick child. As Mamma was asleep, the steward wouldn’t wake 
her, so they went away again.’ 

‘But who were they? Did he say?’ 

‘He doesn’t know. Or wouldn’t say. Oh, do drink your coffee.’ 

I drained it quickly and went to find Dolly, whom I discovered watering 
her potted plants on the upper terrace. 

‘Yes, I had heard about the morning call.’ She set her watering-can down. 
‘My maid told me when she dressed me. To tell you the truth, I mean to go to 


the village this morning and investigate.’ 

‘Oh, why did they not come to me?’ 

Slowly, Dolly said: ‘They have always come to me. It will take ages to make 
them change their ways. If they ever do.’ 

‘They don’t trust me. And why should they? The first time they came, when 
they all waited for me, I wasn’t there, and this morning I was still asleep.’ 

In a decided voice, Dolly said: ‘We’ll go to the village.’ 

‘But we don’t know who they are!’ I cried. 

‘Madame Mozorov will know.’ 

When we got to the village, Dolly stayed in the governess-cart and Ariadne 
and I went into the shop. I noticed that there was the usual group of women 
around the pump and they were watching us. After my eyes had adjusted to 
the gloom, I could see Madame Mozorov’s massive form behind the counter. 
She had her back to us, but she swivelled slowly round as we approached. 
She showed no surprise, so she had probably heard the pony’s approach. 

‘My mother directs me to ask where is the sick child, the one that was 
brought up to the house this morning?’ 

‘The child didn’t come, Little Excellency,’ said Madame Mozorov. ‘Only the 
mother and the grandmother and a few of their friends. The child was too ill. 
Besides, it was screaming dreadfully, and the mother thought that none of 
them might be admitted to the house at all if the servants heard the noise.’ 

‘My mother wasn’t awake at the time, consequently they were sent away.’ 

‘That poor little wretch would have woken her, bless its unhappy soul. Oh, 
what a cry it has, strikes you cold. Sharp, you know, like a knife, and yet thin 
and wailing at the same time, like a lost cat.’ 

‘You always exaggerate, Madame Mozorov. Anyway, my mother wants to 
know whose child it is.’ 

‘The son of the daughter of old Katia who used to work at the big house as 
a laundrymaid and married big Paul, the carpenter. The girl’s husband was 
taken off to serve in the army as one of this village’s quota. He didn’t want to 
go, but he had to.’ 

A string of dark sausages hung from one hook in the ceiling, and by it 
another hook supporting a skein of dried fish. Neither sausages nor fish 
looked very appetising but, except for a sack of soft, sweet biscuits and some 
black bread, it constituted the shop’s entire food stock. I found the 
atmosphere oppressive and unpleasant. But there was something more than a 
bad smell troubling me, and I stood there for a moment assessing what it 
was. 

‘Miss Rose?’ said Ariadne quickly. ‘Is anything wrong? Are you ill?’ 

‘No, no, not ill at all. ’'m perfectly well.’ And it was true, I was quite fit, 
but I was just experiencing a very strange sensation. For ages now, Patrick 
Graham had been very far away from me, but suddenly, in this ugly stuffy 
room, he had come back. I had the queer feeling that he was very close to 
me. 

It wasn’t a fantasy. I did not believe he was there in the room with me; 
rather, it was a terribly strong intimation of his presence. As if he had just 
left me, walked out of the room that minute. I corrected myself: no, it felt as 
if he was just about to walk in. I turned to look at the door. Of course, there 


was no one there. 

‘Are you sure you are all right?’ asked Ariadne’s worried voice. 

‘Perfectly and absolutely. If you are ready, shall we go?’ And with a firm 
step, I walked to the door. 

Behind me I could hear her murmuring still to the midwife, and then she 
joined me. ‘You look better now,’ she said. 

‘Oh, yes. I am. Really, there was nothing wrong. I am quite myself.’ And 
the awareness of Patrick’s presence had gone. But nothing could take away 
the shattering knowledge of how much I still cared for him. The protective 
skin I had grown over the wound had been roughly torn off, and for the 
moment I winced with the pain of it. 

The women who had been talking around the pump had now picked up 
their buckets and pots of water and were scattering to their homes. As before, 
Dolly’s presence had somehow put paid to their gossiping. And yet Dolly 
herself sat there looking friendly and gentle and benevolent. I thought that 
nothing I had so far seen at Shereshevo marked the chasm between the 
classes more clearly than this silent melting away before Dolly’s gaze. 

Ariadne was telling her mother where to go. ‘Old Katia’s house. You know 
which that is? Near the distillery. Well, I know if you don’t.’ 

Old Katia’s house was on the other side of the village, and was larger and 
more respectable-looking than some of the others. It was not one of the 
houses we had visited before. It had a trim vegetable garden round it, with 
sunflowers and poppies growing. Katia herself stood at the door, curtseying 
and welcoming us. Of course we were expected. A message had got to Katia 
that we were on our way, probably from one of the numerous children one 
saw scuffling in the dust of the village street. In the winter that dust must 
turn to liquid mud. 

Dolly gave the reins to one of the children. Obviously, this time, she meant 
to enter the house. I hesitated, hanging back behind her. 

‘Bring that basket, will you please?’ asked Dolly over her shoulder. 

I picked up the basket, which was heavy. Inside, I noticed the shape of a 
wine bottle and a covered pudding-basin, from which I could guess that Dolly 
was doing the Lady Bountiful in the classic style, although I could not see 
that either wine or pudding would do much good to the sick child. I had put 
my finger on the root of my reluctance to go in: I did not want to see the 
child. Something in me held back 

‘Am I to come too?’ It was Ariadne. 

‘Of course. Bring the other basket.’ Dolly herself carried nothing. ‘Katia,’ 
she called, as soon as she was close enough. ‘I am sorry about your grandson. 
It was not properly explained to me this morning. But I have come now.’ 
Katia gave a little bob, meant to show gratitude. ‘And where is the child, and 
what is the trouble? Girls, put those baskets on the table.’ 

Ariadne was looking around her with interest. I realized with surprise that 
this was the first time she had ever been inside a peasant house. It was a first 
time for me too. Inside the cottage it was cosier and more comfortable than I 
had expected. Certainly it was crowded with furniture — a heavy table, a bed 
and a wall-cupboard, all of dark wood and clumsy construction, more or less 
home made, I should think - and everywhere smelt of cabbage; but it was a 


home. 

Katia’s dignified reception of us made it clear that it was her home even 
though Dolly’s grandfather had owned her own grandfather as a chattel, and 
I liked her for it. I was the one who smiled at her; Dolly didn’t smile, but 
continued to look preoccupied, while Ariadne stared around her with a 
strained expression. 

Ariadne and I had placed our baskets on the table, but although Katia gave 
a polite dip as if to say thank you, she didn’t hurry to look at them; instead, 
she stayed and watched Dolly Denisov. ‘The child needs a doctor, Excellency, 
and, as you know, there is not one in the village.’ She gave me a look as she 
said this; I had never wished more that I was properly qualified. 

‘And you want me to send for one? I could do that, of course, but I think I 
have brought you help.’ Dolly sounded thoughtful. ‘Where is the child?’ 

Katia nodded towards an inner room. ‘In there with his mother, poor little 
thing.’ 

‘He’s not crying,’ said Ariadne. ‘Madame Mozorov said he was crying 
painfully.’ 

Katia smiled. ‘Oh, you asked her, did you? Well, you should have known 
what sort of an answer you’d get; that Mozorov woman always likes to tell a 
tale. So they didn’t tell you that it was Katia who had come to the big house? 
I left a message with the servants, but they’re a hopeless lot you’ve got there 
now, Excellency, and you ought to know it. Hopeless. Thieves, too, I dare 
say.’ 

Clearly there was no love lost between the village people and the servants 
at the big house. 

‘No, the little man’s asleep now,’ went on Katia. ‘Do you want to see him?’ 

‘Perhaps we shouldn’t disturb him,’ I began nervously, but Dolly cut across 
me: ‘Let him be brought in.’ There was no mistaking the command in her 
voice, and Katia could not have disregarded it even if she had wanted to. In 
any case, the child was already at the door in his mother’s arms. The girl 
stood there shyly for a moment and then came forward and stood by her 
mother. The two were alike in feature and stature, plump, well-built women. 
I knew the girl at once for the one who had visited me so secretly. She smiled 
at me; I smiled back. I thought now that she was younger than I had 
calculated, younger than me. Katia was probably no older than Dolly 
Denisov, I guessed, though from her red-cheeked, weather-beaten complexion 
you would never know it. 

Of the child there was not much to see; in spite of the heat he was so 
muffled up in wraps and shawls that nothing more than the top of his head 
was visible. His grandmother was wrong, though; he was not asleep. I knew it 
at once, the knowledge flooded in through my own body. He was not 
unconscious, but he was at a very low ebb indeed. This too, I knew strongly. I 
had been reluctant to come here to see the child, but I was here now and 
could not turn away. I felt sad as I remembered the bright, intelligent baby I 
had seen such a short time before. 

‘What is the trouble? What sort of illness is it? How long has he been ill?’ 
This was Dolly. 

‘For two days now,’ whispered the girl. ‘He could not take his food, and 


then he began to cry. Now he does not cry, but just lies. And that worries me 
more.’ 

Rightly so, I thought. 

‘I wonder if it’s a fever,’ said Dolly. 

‘He was hot. Now he is deathly cold,’ said Katia. 

She knows he is dying, I thought. And not a fever. Some sort of internal 
obstruction, flashed through my mind. 

Almost against my will, I went over to the baby and stared at the pale, 
shrivelled little face. The girl hugged the baby to her more tightly, as if she 
didn’t want me to see. Above his head her own face was now expressionless, 
the smile faded. 

I lifted the shawl back, although I sensed her reluctance. ‘Let me see,’ I said 
gently. 

‘He has always been a delicate boy.’ Katia stepped forward defensively. 

‘Yes.’ I held the shawl for a moment, and then softly replaced it. I already 
knew about the tiny, shrunken, twisted left leg. But the whole body seemed 
shrunken now. ‘So I see.’ The mother looked at me in a wordless, piteous 
plea. 

What possible future could there be for a crippled child in a poor Russian 
peasant household? Was not oblivion better? Didn’t I know it in my heart? 
No wonder I had been reluctant to come in. 

‘At least he won’t have to serve in the army like his father,’ said Katia, as if 
she’d read my thoughts. 

The child gave a mewing cry. ‘Is he in pain?’ said Dolly. She looked at me. 

‘Yes, he’s in pain.’ I avoided meeting his mother’s eyes. 

Deliberately, I tried to withdraw myself. I made the cold decision not to 
help. I could feel my heart beating hard in my chest. Better to let the child 
die, better he should cease to live now, without further pain. I said to myself: 
No. No, no, nothing shall happen. I gritted my teeth, aware that Dolly was 
watching me with curiosity. I gave her an awkward smile, but she wouldn’t 
leave me alone. 

‘Do take another look, Rose,’ she said. ‘’m sure you know about babies. 
Have you ever seen such a case as this before?’ 

‘T know very little about infants.’ 

‘But you’re not looking.’ She put her arm round me and turned me gently 
but firmly towards the child. ‘And he is looking at you.’ 

It was true; the child had opened his large, dark brown eyes and was 
gazing at the room, not as if he saw anything but certainly with some 
consciousness. I saw him blink. His grandmother crossed herself, and 
muttered a prayer under her breath. The mother gave a little cry and started 
to stroke her son’s cheek. ‘Oh, do look, Rose!’ said Dolly. 

But I was too preoccupied with what was happening to me to answer. It 
was as if I was being pulled towards the child. Whether I wanted it or not, 
some energy within me was flowing towards him. The process was beyond 
my control, it was quite involuntary. I didn’t wish it to happen, but it was 
happening and I couldn’t prevent it. I wanted now to save him. No matter 
what his life might turn out to be in the future, I wanted to save it. 

I tried to collect my thoughts. I had brought an overall with me in a bag, 


and a few simple drugs. I put on the overall, tying the belt slowly while I 
studied the child. He had a tremendous fever, I was sure of that, so the first 
thing must be to reduce it before he had a convulsion which offered the risk 
of damaging the brain. I sat on a stool and held out my arms for him. 
Reluctantly he was handed over. I removed some of the wrappings, ignoring 
Katia’s cry of protest. 

‘Get me a bowl of water and some towels. Water from the pump will do; 
you need not heat it.’ 

The water was produced almost immediately, and I stripped the child of his 
remaining clothes and sponged him down. After a stunned silence, there was 
an outburst of crying from Katia. ‘It will cool him,’ I said calmly. More calmly 
than I felt. 

But it soon became apparent even to Katia that the child was easier and 
more comfortable for being sponged, and so she shut up. The others just 
watched me in silence. A gentle investigation with my fingers convinced me 
that there was a mass in his intestines which I could palpate, so there was an 
internal obstruction of some sort, but how caused I was not experienced 
enough to judge. 

‘Have you given him anything unusual to eat?’ I asked his mother. ‘Some 
food he has not eaten before?’ 

She shook her head. ‘He will not eat,’ she said simply. 

I had some calomel in my bag which would have acted as a simple 
purgative, but I dared not use it after her words, which convinced me that 
this was no simple case. I reached down to my bag and drew out a little 
packet of powder. 

‘A spoon?’ I requested. ‘And some honey?’ 

‘T’ve brought some honey,’ announced Dolly. ‘Ariadne, that glass jar — hand 
it over.’ 

‘We have honey of our own,’ said Katia. ‘We have bees.’ 

‘Any honey,’ I said impatiently. A spoon was offered, and I dug it into the 
jar of Dolly’s honey — the produce of bees from the Black Sea, I noticed. I 
mixed a small amount of the powder in a half-spoonful of the dark, fragrant 
stickiness and inserted it inside the child’s mouth. He looked surprised, but 
accepted it. 

‘What is it you are giving him?’ whispered Dolly. 

‘Acetyl-salic acid powder. Quite harmless, but it relieves pain.’ 

The child took the honey well. It was possible, I thought, that he was 
simply dehydrated and underfed, and that, left alone, he would cure himself. 
I kept him on my lap for a minute, then gave him back to his mother. ‘Ill 
leave some of this powder. He can have some more in the middle of the day, 
and some more tonight.’ 

The mother sat nursing her child, whose eyes remained open, while Katia 
helped Ariadne to unpack the baskets and Dolly gave them orders. ‘Put the 
honey there, Ariadne. Honey is always very good for babies, Katia. See if you 
can get him to take a spoonful every so often. The wine is for the mother, it 
will improve her milk; I dare say there may be something amiss there too, 
she looks very pale, poor thing ... Those are infants’ clothes there, and do use 
them. It is old-fashioned to swaddle the child so. Exercise of the limbs is the 


thing, remember, Katia.’ Katia muttered something about the rigours of fresh 
air. 

For almost the first time the child’s mother spoke. In a soft voice she said: 
‘He is easier.’ 

Again, Katia crossed herself. ‘That’s good,’ said Dolly with satisfaction. ‘See 
if you can get him to feed.’ She looked round, gathering Ariadne and me up 
with her eyes. ‘We must be off. I shall send for the doctor, as I said, Katia.’ 

There was a small bustle as we left; an old man mysteriously appeared 
from somewhere and helped us untether the horse and establish ourselves in 
the governess-cart again. Dolly took the reins, but before we could move 
away, Katia came hurrying out of the house. Quietly, with the satisfied air of 
one delivering an important announcement, she said: ‘The child has taken 
some milk.’ 

‘Oh, that’s splendid, Katia, splendid,’ said Dolly. ‘Just what I wanted to 
hear.’ 

As we moved away, Ariadne let out a long breath, as if she had been 
holding herself in all this time. ‘They are really quite comfortable in there,’ 
she said. ‘It’s not at all what I imagined, but quite clean and home like.’ 

‘I always told you so.’ Dolly touched the horse with her whip. ‘But you 
never believed me.’ 

Ariadne sounded almost disappointed, which was puzzling, but I had no 
inclination to think about it. I had plenty to think about on my own account. 

‘Yow’re silent, Rose,’ said Dolly, but she did not press me. I was thinking 
about the child, wondering what good I had done for him, and what future 
there could ever be for him. Had I treated him for his own sake? Or to satisfy 
some craving inside me? There seemed such a mixture of motives in my 
heart. In St Petersburg they sold brightly painted wooden dolls. You 
unscrewed the dolls, and there was another one inside; and inside that doll, 
yet another one; and then another. I was like that doll. I was always finding 
another Rose inside me to surprise me. But I wanted that child to live. 

‘Tm so glad the child seemed easier when we left,’ said Dolly. She looked 
briefly towards me and I caught her glance, bright with satisfaction. ‘And he 
really did, don’t you think so?’ 

‘Now youre frowning,’ said Ariadne. 

‘Am I? It’s the sun shining in my eyes, and I think my head aches.’ It was 
true; suddenly I felt a dull ache behind my eyes. 

Peter met us in the hall on our return. The first thing he said was: ‘You 
have worn this girl out.’ I saw him give Dolly a questioning look. 

I stopped abruptly. ‘No, I’m not tired.’ Suddenly I knew the reason for my 
discomfort, it wasn’t the sun giving me a headache. ‘I’m just angry,’ I said. 

‘Good God, why?’ asked Peter. 

‘Tm angry because I felt so helpless today. I did nothing, when I wanted to 
do so much. If the child gets better, nature will have cured him, that’s all. 
Some constriction inside him will have eased. If he dies, nature will have 
been too much for me. It’s too much for most doctors, as we admit in our 
hearts.’ 

‘You eased him, Rose. I saw it happen,’ said Dolly. ‘And it was very 
interesting, too. Spontaneous and happy. Natural. Yes, it was natural.’ She 


looked at her brother. ‘That is how it was, Peter!’ 

‘No,’ I said, shaking my head. ‘Don’t go on.’ 

‘I will say it. You were the means.’ 

‘I don’t admit it,’ I said. ‘I think I was as near as nothing no help at all. 
That’s what maddens me, can’t you see?’ 

‘That’s not like you to say that; the Rose Gowrie I have got to know does 
not readily admit defeat.’ Peter sounded intense; at once moved and excited. 

‘But you don’t know me very well. I am beginning to ask how well I know 
myself. I see now I have a gift for rushing into situations — for good or bad. 
That unlucky gift I will award myself.’ 

‘I believe what I have seen with my own eyes,’ said Dolly stoutly. ‘And I am 
glad to have seen it.’ 

‘But what did you see? A sick baby take a sudden turn for the better. It 
happens all the time, children are volatile, life-seeking little things, they want 
to live and so struggle for it.’ 

‘Do they?’ said Dolly drily. ‘I’ve seen plenty die. Especially peasant babies. 
It’s more common than not. I tell you, that child’s life was not worth a penny- 
piece till you took hold of him.’ Once again that satisfied note of triumph in 
her voice. She sat down on a soft, low chair, and swung one foot carefully. 
‘Trust the judgement of your friends. I had heard all about you, and nothing 
but good, from Miss Gowrie, who is a great teller of tales as you must very 
well know. She has many correspondents back in your own country, and she 
knew what you’ve worked for and the sort of girl you were. She is always 
picking up little bits of gossip and information about all sorts of people and 
passing it on — it amuses her and there is no harm done. She is never 
malicious.’ 

‘Was this before you asked me to come to you?’ 

‘Oh, long before that,’ said Dolly absently. 

Why did I not see the significance then of that remark? But I was consumed 
by my own feelings. 

‘You were frightened,’ Dolly continued. ‘I saw it in your face in Katia’s 
cottage, and it is very understandable. It’s a great responsibility to be able to 
heal, but it is very strange and wonderful as well ... Yes, I can see how you 
wish to turn away from it sometimes. That is what you are doing, my dear. 
But I believe you have a very important life before you if it is well directed. 
One must face life.’ 

‘Other people’s lives,’ 1 murmured bitterly. ‘It’s easy to face things for other 
people.’ I felt like a butterfly transfixed on the pin of Dolly’s determination. 

I believe in the economy of life,’ said Dolly. ‘Nothing is wasted.’ And she 
smiled — a sweet smile, but not entirely directed at me, she was smiling for 
herself and to herself. 

‘That’s a frightening thing to say, if you think about it,’ said Ariadne. 
‘Every little scrap and tittle of our everyday life all fitting in somewhere and 
being put to some use. No, I don’t think I like that notion. I believe I feel 
happier with some oddments left over. It nourishes the illusion of freedom, at 
least.’ 

‘You pick up a lot of nonsense from your Uncle Peter,’ said Dolly. ‘He 
teaches you scepticism.’ I heard Peter give a laugh. 


‘I go to church more regularly than you do.’ Ariadne’s voice was half 
amused. 

‘I sometimes wonder what you think about there.’ 

‘And so you should do, Mother, so you should do.’ She glanced at her 
mother with bright-eyed defiance, enjoying the clash. 

A woman servant hurried into the room and went straight up to Dolly. ‘A 
message has just come up from the village.’ She bobbed a curtsey. ‘The 
postman brought it from Katia, the one you visited. She says the child is 
dead.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Dolly. But we’ve only just left.’ 

‘The minute after you departed. The messenger came running. Katia 
wanted you to be told. She said he died without pain, poor little creature.’ 
The woman crossed herself. ‘He died smiling. It’s God’s will.’ Another 
bobbing curtsey, combined with another cross. ‘Is that all then, Your 
Honour?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dolly. ‘You can go. Well,’ she went on, turning to me. ‘So the 
child died.’ She was thoughtful. 

“You see, I didn’t cure him. It comes as no surprise to me. You cannot cure 
death.’ But I was wretched all the same. ‘Oh, that poor little baby.’ I covered 
my eyes with my hands. 

Ariadne came up and put her arm round my shoulders. ‘Don’t cry. Truly, 
he is better dead.’ 

‘TI know, I know, but that too is terrible.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ observed Ariadne soberly. 

‘Dead, after all,’ said Dolly. She lit a cigarette and strolled up and down the 
room. ‘It was, probably, inevitable that he should die in the end, and as 
Ariadne truly says, for the better really. No, he was too far gone. It was not a 
fair experiment.’ 

I looked up sharply at that word. Experiment, I thought. 

‘Yes,’ went on Dolly, not realizing, I think, how far she was revealing 
herself. ‘With a stronger child it would have been different. The easing of the 
pain in itself might have saved life. As it was, the child died smiling. Did you 
notice that phrase? I did, and it seems to me very significant. He was happy. 
Wasn’t that a good thing you did?’ 

Ariadne said: ‘I should leave Rose alone now, Mother. Let her go and get 
some rest. Or anyway be quiet.’ 

‘Yes, you go and have a time to yourself,’ said Dolly. ‘I always find solitude 
very restoring. Peter — I want to talk to you.’ 

Even at that moment of distress I could manage an inward smile; Dolly 
Denisov knew as little about solitude as any women living, and as little 
needed its restorative power; resilience was her hallmark. 

I went to my own room which, except for the quiet presence of Laure Le 
Brun which always seemed to hang about it, was tranquil. I looked at my row 
of medical books, so confidently displayed on my work-table. I sat down and 
looked at them and thought they represented the accumulated wisdom of 
failure: so much work, so much experiment, amounting in the end to utter 
helplessness in the face of sickness. Our drugs, our techniques were simply 
not enough. 


‘And yet, in the human spirit there are healing powers,’ I murmured 
obstinately. ‘I must believe that, it is the only way forward.’ 


How strange is human nature. Instead of avoiding me, the village women 
now sought me out. When I went down to my ‘clinic’ the next morning, I 
found a few of them already waiting for me. And at the end of the morning, 
after I had cleansed and bound up a few minor wounds, and offered some 
simple medications for headaches and upset digestive tracts, my despondent 
mood began to lift. I saw that, modestly, I could make a beginning. 

The next ten days were very quiet, but happy for me. I went everyday to 
the village, where I was beginning to make friends - among whom were 
several women whom I was planning to recruit for my self-help schemes. I 
worked, and sometimes Ariadne and I walked together, not saying much, but 
companionable. For long stretches I was alone, or about my own business; 
Ariadne had a trick of absenting herself when she chose. One couldn’t blame 
her for wanting some solitude, she got little enough of it. I too was glad to be 
alone to think my own thoughts, which were perplexing. Dolly Denisov was 
elusive. She was certainly in the house and I occasionally heard her voice, 
but she was not much seen. 

‘And what have you two girls been doing while I have been busy?’ was 
Dolly’s first question when we met. ‘That is, I know what you have been 
doing, Rose, and “Well done” is what I say. But what about you, Ariadne?’ 

‘Doing nothing, Mamma,’ said Ariadne. ‘But doing it very well.’ 

‘Ah, if only one could be sure that with you nothing really means nothing,’ 
said Dolly. 

‘Ask Rose,’ returned Ariadne. ‘We have been together the whole time.’ 

I looked at her in some surprise. This was not quite the whole truth: we 
had been apart for considerable periods. The girl had a knack, not of 
deliberately lying, but of glossing over the truth. 

‘Then how do you account for the fact that the stables inform me that you 
constantly bring back my horses hard-ridden and exhausted?’ asked Dolly 
with asperity. 

I turned towards Ariadne sharply: she did not meet my eyes. ‘Just touring 
the countryside,’ she said to her mother. ‘Just exploring.’ 

‘Alone? And the horses? So exhausted? How far had they travelled?’ 

‘Next time I shall take a bicycle,’ said Ariadne smoothly. 

‘There will not be a next time,’ answered Dolly, turning smartly on her heel 
and leaving the room. 

When she had closed the door, I said: ‘And where were you? Where is it 
you went?’ 

‘Oh, over towards Vyksa, where there is a copper mine. One of the 
daughters of the manager is a particular friend of mine. My mother doesn’t 
like me to go there. She thinks the girl is not of what she calls “the right 
class” to be my friend.’ 

‘And where did you meet her?’ I said, puzzled. 

‘She was at school with me, at the Smolny Institute. Yes, occasionally girls 
from less than noble family are admitted to the Smolny if they have the right 
letters of recommendation; and her father is an important official. We left 


together. Well, we were expelled, really.’ She looked at me from under her 
eyelashes, aware that she was offering a confidence. ‘Sent away, you know.’ 

‘Oh.’ I considered this revelation. So this was what the old Princess Irene 
had meant by her sharp comment on Ariadne’s schooling. ‘Why were you 
expelled?’ 

Ariadne shrugged. ‘One never gets a straight answer to that sort of thing. 
They are so arbitrary. I had done nothing wrong. I expect Marisia was too 
clever.’ 

I looked at her doubtfully. I saw she was going to say nothing more. ‘I’ve 
heard the Institute has very clever teachers,’ I said. 

‘You should let my uncle Peter hear that, it would amuse him. He taught 
there once for a while.’ 

‘Did he?’ I was genuinely surprised, not having seen Peter Alexandrov in a 
tutelary light. 

‘Yes, he taught European history. He was quite a pet of old Princess Elena 
Lieven, the Directress; Nelly, we called her. But it was only for a few months, 
until they found a permanent teacher. All the girls loved him.’ She giggled. 
‘He’s very attractive, of course.’ 

‘Td like to see the Smolny Institute,’ I said. 

‘Speak to him about it. He still visits Princess Lieven. Talk to him yourself.’ 

All I said in reply was: ‘Next time you visit your friend at Vyksa, you’d 
better take me with you.’ 

Ariadne gave a small shiver. ‘I don’t think you’d like it. In many ways it is 
a terrible place.’ 

We were interrupted then by a summons to a meal and I never had a 
chance to ask why Vyksa was so terrible. But that was my introduction to 
that name and place which everyone knew of and no one, except some 
administrators of the Tsar, wished to acknowledge. 


Edward Lacey arrived the next week and the atmosphere of the house 
changed. Life and sociability poured in. Visitors started to arrive, many of 
them motoring some distance in order to get to us at Shereshevo. There was 
talk of picnics and tennis parties, and even of a dance. It seemed that people 
would travel a hundred miles to visit each other in the depths of the Russian 
countryside. 

I was part of it and yet not part of it. Ariadne was gay and cheerful and 
introduced me to everyone, as did Dolly. I was included in every invitation, 
asked to everything; but never had I felt so separated from my hosts. To 
begin with, I refused to let it take me away from my daily visits to the white- 
washed hut in the village, where I was slowly building up a list of patients. 
And then it gradually became apparent that, except for a few idle games of 
tennis and one afternoon when we all took tea-baskets down to the banks of 
the river and ate our tea there (which counted as a picnic, I suppose), none of 
the projected plans would come to anything. Nothing was going to happen. 
People arrived and they sat around and talked. They certainly did talk - 
endlessly, imaginatively, wittily and charmingly. But in the end, boringly. 

Not that I found Peter Alexandrov boring. On the contrary, he seemed 
tirelessly interesting, continually revealing fresh aspects of himself. He took 


pains over me. ‘Here are your letters,’ he said one morning. ‘I know you look 
forward to them. I like to bring them to you.’ 

‘Oh, thank you.’ I grasped them eagerly, and took them up to my room to 
read. A letter from Grizel, one from an old friend in the village, and another 
in a writing I did not recognize which had been delivered by hand. The dark 
blue seal on the envelope, though, gave me a clue as to the writer. I opened 
this letter first. 

Princess Irene wrote in an antique, wavering script which was yet perfectly 
legible. She had only two things to say and both concerned herself. 

‘You will be glad to know that I continue in undiminished strength. But I have 
had a good deal of neuralgia in my arm and I should be obliged if you would turn 
your attention to it. The right arm, I may say.’ 

I stopped in my reading. Her command would have been laughable if the 
appeal had not been so naked. And the pain was from her heart, I knew that, 
and not neuralgia of unknown origin. 

Princess Irene went on: ‘Pray remember to keep up your own strength by 
drinking two glasses of red wine each day. It seems advisable: Oblige me by 
keeping away from the peasants, they are full of infection.’ 

She meant she didn’t wish me to sicken and die. But I supposed at her age 
it was legitimate to be a monster of selfishness. The letter was signed: I. 
Mikhailovna Drutsko in letters about half an inch high, a splendid, sprawling, 
baroque structure of a signature. 

I put the letter aside with a mixture of reverence and amusement. Then I 
opened my sister’s letter. Grizel wrote: ‘This is to tell you that Patrick’s mother, 
Mrs Graham, took a heart attack last Tuesday and died at once. The girls are 
packing up and leaving the village to live in Edinburgh. I suppose we shall never 
see them again, nor hear more of Patrick. Strange and terrible, is it not, how 
quickly they are all removed from our lives?’ She remained my affectionate 
sister Grizel, and in that capacity — having dropped the role of sober moralist 
on life — had a postscript of her own to add: ‘Dearest Sis, I have refused Archie 
this first time, but mean to accept him next time round.’ 

Archie? I thought. Who is Archie? Nothing had prepared me for Archie, she 
had never mentioned him before. But, poor Mrs Graham, was my last thought 
as I put the two letters safely away in the drawer of my writing desk. Silence 
was the best answer to both for the time being. 

Yet perhaps my thinking about my letters was more obvious than I 
conceived. Later that morning Peter said: ‘You’re very quiet these days, Miss 
Rose.’ 

‘Am I?’ I was surprised. ‘Perhaps it’s because you all talk so much.’ 

‘Yes, we do rather.’ He said it with amusement. ‘It’s the relief of being out 
of “Piter”.’ In the country even Peter’s vocabulary relaxed and became more 
casual; ‘Piter’ was St Petersburg. ‘It’s an oppressive town. It’s the geography 
of it, I dare say, with the constant juxtaposition of water and great buildings. 
In the country we relax, and we drink too much, and of course that always 
makes Russians talk too much as well.’ 

In the country Peter abandoned the stiff town clothes that were prescribed 
for St Petersburg, and wore a casual jacket buttoned to the neck, and a soft, 
round-necked shirt underneath. The influence of peasant dress was 


unmistakable, but it was practical and cool. (Edward Lacey, of course, stuck 
to his good English tweeds, and sweltered.) 

‘Anyway, you will no longer have any cause to reproach me. I am going to 
do something positive.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Yes, and don’t raise your eyebrows like that, please. It involves you. Aha, 
now I’ve surprised you, haven’t I?’ 

‘Yes, certainly you have.’ 

‘Don’t you remember what I promised? In St Petersburg? Surely you can’t 
have forgotten? I flattered myself it meant something to you.’ 

‘Tell me,’ I said, laughing. He was impossible in this mood. 

Tm going to teach you to drive my motor-car.’ He looked at me in 
triumph. 

‘Oh, well, as to that, I don’t know,’ I began, thinking I would really have to 
consult my employer. 

‘Say you will learn. You must learn to drive. There are immense distances 
to cover in Russia, and it will be very useful to you.’ 

‘While I am here, perhaps,’ I said sharply. ‘Which, after all, will only be for 
a limited time.’ 

‘But supposing you could be persuaded to stay?’ And he looked at me 
again, amused and coaxing. 

What could I say? How could I say that Tibby’s last words to me had been 
to warn me against men of the Russian aristocracy whom she castigated as 
‘unreliable’? And unreliable in her terminology meant only one thing, that 
they were sexually unreliable, seducers and not husbands. Was Peter 
‘unreliable’? I thought it highly probable that he was, for surely he could 
have no serious interest in me? But I was flattered. And, in spite of myself, 
attracted to him. 

After all, why not? He had wealth, intellect and good manners. As Ariadne 
said, he was attractive. Why not try for a great match? Grizel meant to, and 
when I had engaged myself to marry for love, I had been jilted. Perhaps Peter 
had other plans for me, but I thought that, when it came down to it, my will 
and my determination might be as great as his. Quite calmly, I let a little seed 
of ambition take root inside me. It was a coldly silent decision and I was 
surprised at how easy it was; Russia was changing me. 

And yet, was it really so much out of character? Tibby, for all the way she 
talked, did not expect us to marry the local dominie or even a poor farmer. 
We were expected to marry within our class, and to do the best we could for 
ourselves. This was the unspoken assumption behind much of our behaviour. 
I might remain unmarried, but convention demanded that if I did marry, I 
had better do it well. 

So I laughed at Peter, and agreed that I would let him teach me to drive his 
motor car, and promised to take the first lesson that afternoon. 

Straight after lunch, then, Peter said: ‘Go and get a dust coat, Rose, and I 
will take you driving.’ 

I looked questioningly at Dolly Denisov. Might she disapprove? But she just 
shrugged and laughed. ‘You will need goggles as well, my dear, and a chiffon 
scarf over your hat. Our roads are so powdery and dry that you will be 


covered with a layer of dust before you have driven out of sight of the house. 
I wouldn’t do it for anything.’ 

‘Till get my coat, then. I have a tussore one that will do.’ I stood up. The 
men stood up politely also. Over Ariadne’s head, I saw Dolly Denisov and 
Edward Lacey exchange looks. To my surprise, in Dolly’s expression there 
was something astonishingly like entreaty, and in his, complicity. I felt a 
sensation like embarrassment, as if I’d discovered something about them. ‘T’ll 
hurry,’ I said, and ran up to my room. 

It took longer than I had expected to array myself in my loose coat and 
arrange a soft scarf over my hat. I was wearing a natural-coloured straw 
boater which I secured to my head with two long hatpins, and when I had 
tied a pale cream chiffon silk scarf over that and tied it under my chin, I 
thought it looked rather fetching. So I spent a little time improving the effect 
by fluffing my hair out round my temples and rubbing some papier poudré 
over my cheeks. I suppose I ought to have felt ashamed of myself, but I 
didn’t. Instead, I felt quite gleeful. When I studied my face in the looking- 
glass, I saw that my eyes were bright, my cheeks pink, and there was just a 
touch too much powder on my nose. I attended to the powder with a 
handkerchief. 

At that moment I was prepared to say goodbye for ever to Patrick Graham. 

I ran down the stairs, and when I was halfway down them I heard someone 
whistling in one of the rooms on the floor below. 

As a whistle, it was not very tuneful. It was true, as Peter had implied, no 
one in this house was musical. But I recognized the tune. Someone was 
whistling ‘My love is like a red, red rose.’ I had heard Patrick hum and sing it 
so often that to me it was irretrievably associated with him. 

What was so strange and surprising was hearing it whistled there in the 
heart of Russia. 

I ran down the stairs, and paused in the wide upper hall from which all the 
rooms on that floor opened. The whistling had stopped, and there was no 
sound now to be heard. All the doors stood open, as almost all doors did at 
Shereshevo, to promote the flow of cool air. No one was in the library, nor in 
the smaller room which Ariadne and I used as our work room. I hurried into 
the large sitting-room which led to the terrace. Surely the whistler must be in 
here? I longed to know who it was. But the room was empty, except for 
Ariadne, who was just entering from the terrace. 

‘Who was that whistling? Did you see?’ I asked her at once. 

She looked surprised. ‘I don’t know. Someone went out of the further 
window as I came in. At least, I think so, but I really was not looking. And I 
didn’t hear whistling. ’'m so sorry. Does it matter?’ 

‘No, no, of course not. So silly of me, but it was the tune,’ I said, not very 
coherently. ‘I knew it of old.’ 

‘It reminded you of home, I suppose,’ said Ariadne slowly. I nodded. ‘I 
wonder who it was, then?’ 

‘It was badly enough whistled to be any one of you,’ I said, with a half- 
laugh which was almost a sob. The very strength of my reaction to the tune 
should have alerted me to the state of my feelings still for Patrick. 

‘If the tune reminded you of your home, then it is most likely to have been 


Edward,’ said Ariadne reasonably. ‘But I have never heard him whistle. Why 
not ask?’ 

But I was calmer now. ‘Oh, that would be making too much of it 
altogether. Besides, where is he?’ 

‘Gone off somewhere with mother,’ admitted Ariadne, and she added 
sympathetically: ‘But people never remember what they whistle, sometimes 
it’s as unconscious as breathing.’ Then she added, as she skipped off on her 
own business: ‘And, after all, perhaps you imagined it and there was no one 
there at all.’ 

‘I imagined it? Never,’ I thought. But no one there at all? Yes, that was 
perfectly possible. A strange idea was forming in my mind. 

I stood there for a moment, remembering the exquisite pain of the moment 
when I had heard the whistled tune: ‘My love is like the melodie, That’s 
sweetly played in tune.’ Oh, Patrick, Patrick. Then I collected myself and 
went on down the steps from the terrace to the waiting motor-car and to 
Peter. 


The driving lesson consisted for the most part of my sitting beside Peter while 
he talked. I did take the wheel on a long straight stretch of the road, where I 
managed to control the vehicle more or less steadily. Perhaps I did show a 
tendency to veer towards the right, but Peter assured me that ladies always 
did this and it was very natural. The dust rose up from the road in clouds, 
coating hands and face, and entering nostrils, mouth and eyes. I don’t know 
how Peter managed conversation without choking, but I could not. 

‘Youw’re very quiet,’ he complained, half amused, half serious, I thought. He 
had wanted me to enjoy this new experience. 

‘Oh, but it’s the dust. I can’t make light conversation with my mouth full of 
what feels like sand.’ 

*You were quiet when we set out. I saw your face before you draped that 
bit of chiffon over it, and very serious you looked too.’ 

‘Perhaps I was frightened at the thought of learning to drive this great car,’ 
I said as lightly as I could. 

‘Not you. You handle it as if there was not a nerve in your body.’ 

‘You win; it wasn’t the idea of a drive. No, just before we came out I heard 
a tune whistled that reminded me of — ’ I hesitated. ‘Of so much that had 
better be forgotten.’ 

‘You looked as though you’d seen a ghost.’ 

‘Heard, not seen. Yes, I have considered that too,’ I said sadly. 

‘What?’ 

‘Yes, I heard a tune whistled where no one was. Did I really hear anything 
at all? And if so, what?’ 

He turned to stare at me. ‘You really are serious.’ 

‘Mind the wheel. Do please watch the road, or I am sure we shall hit 
something.’ 

‘There are no ghosts at Shereshevo,’ Peter said, returning his attention to 
the road, where a peasant woman and a goat had materialized. 

‘No, I rather believe I may have brought it with me.’ I spoke cautiously, 
waiting for his reaction. 


‘That is possible, I suppose. But how sad for you.’ I ought to have known 
that no Russian was going to laugh at me for being haunted. 

‘Tm not sure if the person concerned is dead or not, but it begins to look as 
if he is.’ 

‘One can be haunted by the living, indeed one can,’ he said thoughtfully. 

Tm getting fanciful,’ I sighed. ‘If the incident had happened at home, I’d 
have thought nothing of it.’ 

Peter drew the car into the side of the road in the shade of a tree, and 
stopped. ‘Now, tell me exactly what happened that worried you.’ 

Briefly, I said: ‘I was coming down the stairs from my bedroom to meet 
you, when I heard someone whistling the music to which a poem of Robert 
Burns is set: “My love is like a red, red rose.” But when I went down to look 
and see who the whistler was, I could see no one. Nor do I know who it could 
have been, either. Ariadne thinks she saw someone leaving the room by 
another door on to the terrace, but she is vague. It wasn’t you, I suppose?’ 

He shook his head. ‘No.’ 

‘I swear I heard someone.’ 

He said: ‘You’re rather given to hearing things, aren’t you?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ But I thought I knew. 

‘You heard a voice speaking to you from the disused speaking-tubes in St 
Petersburg, didn’t you?’ 

I turned away from him, and found that I was looking at a great field of 
sunflowers. We didn’t grow fields of them back home in Scotland, but here 
they extracted some sort of oil from the seeds. ‘I hadn’t forgotten,’ I said. 
‘And indeed I saw the connection myself. It’s a little madness, I suppose, 
invented specially for me. The madness of the voices.’ 

‘Don’t be melodramatic. And silly as well,’ he said gently. ‘You are a very 
sensitive young woman. It’s not remarkable you should occasionally hear 
things that others do not. Perhaps you hear them with an inner ear we others 
lack.’ 

I hadn’t told him everything, not whose favourite tune it had once been, 
nor the exact associations it held for me, but I had the impression that he 
understood perfectly well what it was all about. I was skating on the surface 
of things, but somehow he saw what was underneath. 

‘How rational and simple and easy to bear you make it all seem,’ I said. 

‘Most situations are when you seize them by the right handle.’ 

‘T don’t think I invent things,’ I said thoughtfully. ‘I am rather a matter-of- 
fact person. Our old Tibby always says I have no imagination at all.’ 

‘From what I have heard, it seems to me as though your old Tibby 
underrates you. She sounds very overweening.’ 

I opened my eyes wide. We never criticized Tibby, she was the bedrock on 
which we rested. ‘I love her,’ I said. ‘And she loves me. She sees me clearly, I 
dare say.’ 

‘Of course you love her. It’s the fault of our educational system, Russian as 
well as English, that we put sensitive, intelligent children into the hands of 
peasants in their youngest and most formative years.’ 

‘You couldn’t call Tibby a peasant. Her father was a sea-captain. Only his 
ship went down with all hands.’ 


‘She has allied herself with them, then. Seen through your eyes, she seems 
a conservative, pig-headed old woman.’ 

‘And are all peasants like that?’ I asked, thinking I heard a sort of anger in 
his voice. 

‘Yes, God help them, they are; conservative, archaic in their ways and 
customs, obstinate and obstructive. How could they be anything else? One 
never knows whether to flog them or love them.’ 

‘T think you know,’ I said gravely. 

He laughed, started the car and began to drive on. ‘Forget the outburst. 
The shaming truth is I believe I am jealous of the love in your voice when 
you speak of that old woman. I never hear it when you speak of anyone else.’ 

He drove very fast then for a mile or two; I saw the speedometer needle 
tick towards fifty, then sixty miles an hour. I was half-exhilarated, half- 
frightened, but there was no expression on his profile at all. Certainly not 
love. 


It was Ariadne who next made an urgent demand on my attention. ‘I want 
you to come with me to Vyksa,’ she said when we met early one morning, a 
few days after my first driving lesson. 

‘Vyksa?’ For the moment I was lost. Where and what was Vyksa? 

‘Where my friend lives. I want you to come with me. Remember you said I 
was to ask. Well, I’m asking. I daren’t take the horses because they tell tales 
in the stables. And I am frightened to cycle all that way on my own. One feels 
safe on a horse. So I want you to come.’ 

‘You mean we aren’t to tell your mother?’ 

‘Of course not.’ Ariadne sounded surprised at my question. ‘She would 
refuse. She detests Marisia. Not without reason, perhaps, as Marisia has been 
very cheeky to her. Dislike is usually mutual, isn’t it? A pity love isn’t, too, 
but it isn’t; ’ve noticed.’ 

‘And I’ve noticed that you always talk too much when you are uneasy.’ 
Two could play at Ariadne’s game of sharp perception. She looked very 
pretty, though, when she was so eager. 

‘Well, I do want to go, and I’m afraid you'll say no.’ 

Trying to hide my dismay, I said: ‘You must see that I couldn’t go behind 
your mother’s back and disobey her.’ 

‘Nothing direct was said,’ murmured Ariadne sulkily. 

‘Sophistry,’ I said, aware that I sounded more or less like Tibby, stern 
daughter of the voice of God. 

Ariadne muttered something in Russian under her breath, no doubt 
uncomplimentary to me. She followed it up with: ‘Mademoiselle Laure came 
with me sometimes.’ 

‘How very unlike her,’ I said. ‘I would have said such behaviour was not in 
her character.’ 

‘People always act out of character at Shereshevo,’ came the reply, 
delivered with calm conviction. ‘I told you that. Or they behave unusually, if 
you prefer to put it that way. It’s something in the atmosphere of the 
countryside which loosens their strings.’ 

‘Ah, but you aren’t telling me all the truth, are you? Unveil it a little. So 


Mademoiselle went with you to Vyksa? Well, why did she? She must have 
had her reasons.’ 

Ariadne smiled and gave a minute shake of her head; I believed she 
thought she had got the better of me. ‘So she had, then. The man she hoped to 
marry was a dancing master there once. Although heaven knows what they 
have to dance about in Vyksa.’ 

‘I see.’ Yes, I could see Laure making a sentimental journey of it. 

Ariadne reinforced this by saying: ‘She always wore black when we went 
there. Nothing ostentatious, she was clever about it, but I knew.’ She added 
naughtily: ‘I do wonder what sort of man he was to want to marry poor 
Laure. But it may have been losing him that made her what she was. Yes, 
now, I surprised you by saying that, didn’t I? I only did so because I could see 
the very words trembling on your own lips. You have no idea how clearly 
your thoughts are mirrored on your face. So I thought I'd get there first.’ And 
she went off into peals of laughter. ‘So what will you do? Shall we go?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Oh, good.’ Undoubtedly I had surprised her now. 

‘But I will ask your mother first. I’m sure she will give permission if we put 
it the right way.’ And when Ariadne looked incredulous, I said: ‘I’ll seek my 
opportunity.’ 

Dolly frowned when I asked her. ‘It’s not a friendship I care for. Nor one I 
wish to encourage. It has brought Ariadne nothing but harm.’ 

‘And for that reason you should let them meet openly,’ I said firmly, ‘and 
give Ariadne no reason for secrecy.’ 

‘I see you know my daughter,’ said Dolly. ‘No, I am not going to ask any 
questions that will strain your loyalty.’ 

We were sitting together after dinner. I had settled on this cool, pleasant 
evening hour as the best time to talk to Dolly. We were more or less alone in 
the dusk as the others were grouped round the piano where Ariadne was 
picking out a few notes. Edward Lacey, amazing man, had produced a banjo 
(‘All the rage in town, my dear girl’) and was plucking it in rag-time. 

‘If they meet under supervision, Ariadne will be safe and satisfied,’ I said. 

‘Very well. If you will do it?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

How easily and confidently I rushed upon my fate. Looking back, I marvel 
at myself. But Vyksa, and all it was to mean, was always lying there in wait 
for me, and one way and another I would have got there. I believe that there 
is a larger ‘? than this present and local one whose penumbra stretches 
tendrils far out into the future. Even when I was back home in Scotland, 
happily affianced to Patrick, a part of me had stretched out and reached 
Vyksa. 

Dolly sighed. ‘Perhaps you should see Vyksa. For you have seen something 
of the best of Russia, now you should see what we have to hide.’ 

To Ariadne, when we met next, I said briefly: ‘We can go.’ 

‘Oh, good. I’m glad. I want to see Marisia again soon. We have so little 
chance. It is only when we are here at Shereshevo that I can manage 
anything. She would never dare come here.’ 

‘You’re very fond of her?’ 


‘Yes, I am,’ she said defensively. ‘Is that so wrong? She befriended me at 
school.’ 

‘And yet, according to you she was the one whose background did not fit 
in.’ 

‘Ah, but she is so clever. Nothing mattered to her, you see. She could 
manage any of us. She was too clever for them, that’s why they got rid of 
her.’ 

‘Things aren’t usually as simple as that, Ariadne.’ 

She gave me a startled glance, and I guessed I had struck home. She licked 
her lips. ‘Rose?’ 

‘What is it, Ariadne?’ I said. 

‘Nothing. After all, nothing. But of course you are right: it was not simple, 
my being expelled, and especially not for Marisia. Being at the school meant 
so much to her.’ 

‘And she threw it away?’ 

Ariadne didn’t answer, and I left it there. One day she would explain if she 
wanted to. ‘There’s something you can tell me, though,’ I said thoughtfully. 
‘Is Vyksa such a dreadful town?’ 

‘Oh, the town is pleasant enough. A perfectly ordinary provincial town.’ 

‘Then why is it considered so terrible?’ 

‘It’s the copper mine,’ said Ariadne. ‘That’s what makes it so terrible.’ 

‘But many countries have mines. We have in Scotland.’ 

‘Not like this,’ said Ariadne with a shiver. ‘You wait till you see it. Or as 
much as one is allowed to see.’ 

‘Allowed?’ 

‘Yes. You see, all the people who work there are prisoners.’ 

I stared at her, perhaps not quite taking in what she said. 

‘Yes, prisoners,’ she repeated. ‘All of them prisoners. Prisoners of the State.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Without a word being said, Ariadne and I knew that we would set off early 
on the next morning. The matter was settled by a look between us. She was 
wonderfully sharp, Ariadne, when there was something she wanted to know. 

‘You'll order the horses?’ I said. 

‘Of course. There’ll be no trouble now we have permission.’ 

‘Or we might take the pony and governess-cart we used before. The pony 
seemed a canny beast.’ 

For a while in the afternoon, however, it looked as if our next day’s visit 
would have to be put off. Dolly interrupted Ariadne and me at work in the 
garden. ‘Madame Titov wants us all to spend the day with her. I thought of 
going tomorrow.’ 

Ariadne pulled a face. 

‘I am aware you don’t like her,’ said Dolly, ‘but she is one of my oldest 
friends.’ 

‘Whom you never see.’ 

‘We meet when our respective social duties allow,’ said Dolly with dignity. 
‘Naturally that’s not often, considering what her life is like, and mine.’ 

While I was thinking what a pity it was we couldn’t go to Vyksa the next 
day after all and get it over, Ariadne said thoughtfully: ‘How tiresome that 
old Sasha won’t have finished altering my white poplin dress, as it’s just the 
sort of style for Madame Titov. You know how quietly she dresses.’ 

‘You have many other dresses,’ said Dolly. 

‘Oh yes, oh, of course. But that one is so exactly right, if you know what I 
mean.’ And I thought that I at least did know, whatever Dolly understood by 
it. ‘And then what a shame I haven’t quite finished that album of the 
photographs we took of the holy hermit’s shrine at Kazan. I meant to give it 
to Madame Titov. I was telling her about it and she was so interested.’ 

‘The visit to Kazan was three years ago,’ said Dolly suspiciously. 

‘T have been slow, but it’s almost done. Just a few more days. Bother.’ 

‘I suppose it wouldn’t matter if we went this day week. She does offer us a 
choice,’ observed Dolly. 

Ariadne smiled brilliantly. ‘Oh, thank you.’ 

When I saw how easily she manipulated her mother, I began to wonder 
exactly how far she did the same to me. 


The way to Vyksa was hard, with the sun glaring down on the dusty road all 
the way. ‘This is New Vyksa we’re going to,’ explained Ariadne as we drove. 
‘The town really grew up around the mines. There is another Vyksa further 
north, and sometimes people confuse the two.’ 

‘The road is bad,’ I said, as we jolted down into a large pothole and then up 
the other side. 

‘You should see it after the winter snows have melted. Mud, pure mud. 


Nothing and nobody can move. Even the peasants stay where they are.’ 

As we travelled I became aware that, bleak and uncouth as I had thought 
the village at Shereshevo, it was, compared with some of the places we were 
passing through, a model village. The peasant houses in Shereshevo were 
neatly kept and had their little bits of garden about them, but now I saw 
villages where the houses were no more than huts, and dreadfully dilapidated 
ones at that, with grass growing on the roofs. Usually there was nothing that 
could be called a main street, and the pony, who seemed to know her path 
instinctively, had to pick her way through a huddle of houses. This brought 
us close to the villagers, many of whom were sitting at their doors or leaning 
against the house or a wall, or, in some cases, standing in silent groups 
watching us — probably the only incident of interest in their lives for weeks. I 
noticed a difference, too, between the peasants here and those at Shereshevo. 
Here they looked at us with sullen dislike; I could feel the hostility. At 
Shereshevo there was a relationship between the Denisovs and their peasant 
tenants; perhaps I had thought it too servile and dependant on one hand, and 
too demanding on the other, but the bond existed and was strong. These 
people looked as if they cared for nobody and nobody cared for them. 

I studied Ariadne’s face to see what I could read of her expression, but she 
was driving the pony, looking neither to right nor left. She knows, I thought; 
she is as aware of the waves of hostility surrounding us as I am. Soon she 
said, still keeping her gaze on the road — if such it could be called: ‘I was 
quite nervous on this stretch when I came alone, so that I wished I had 
brought one of the grooms. I rode so fast the horse got all lathered, that was 
what exhausted him so much and caused all the fuss in the stables when I got 
back.’ She gave a quick look about her. ‘Not nice, is it?’ 

‘No,’ I said, with conviction. Out of the corner of my eye I saw a young boy 
gather up a stone from the road and nurse it in his hand. He looked at the 
boy next to him and then back at us. ‘Get a move on, Ariadne,’ I said sharply. 

Surprised, she turned her head to look at me. ‘What?’ 

At that moment the stone sailed through the air and hit me sharply on the 
cheek. I gasped with pain. Without a word, Ariadne whipped the pony to a 
gallop. 

I put my hand up to my face to feel a trickle of blood. Another stone hit the 
side of the governess-cart with a heavy thud. I heard a shout from behind. 
But Ariadne kept her head and we drove steadily on. ‘It’s all right. We’re 
through the village now. They won’t follow us.’ I thought she sounded more 
angry than frightened. ‘But how is your face?’ 

‘The bleeding has stopped. I suppose I shall have a bruise.’ I put my hand 
up to my cheek. No doubt about the soreness. Russia had drawn its first of 
my blood. 

‘Yes, I can see the beginning of it already. When we get to Vyksa we must 
bathe it. Marisia will know what to do, she’s so practical.’ 

‘How much further is it?’ I had found the journey interesting so far, 
although the countryside, flat, with belts of heavy forest alternating with 
areas of cultivated fields around each village, was full of repetition. But now I 
was hot, thirsty and uncomfortable. 

‘About another twenty minutes’ driving.’ Ariadne added: ‘I wish we could 


have the use of the motor-car. Then one could be there in no time. Is it hard 
to learn?’ 

‘There are a good many things to remember all at once. I think I shall 
master it eventually,’ I said thoughtfully. 

‘It must give one such freedom. Oh I wish I were free. Or married. 
Marriage makes all the difference here.’ 

‘Does it indeed?’ 

‘Doesn’t it everywhere? Here some girls make a “white marriage”, just as a 
formality, you know, simply to be free.’ 

‘Good heavens,’ I said. 

‘Oh yes, many of the cleverest and more advanced girls do it. Of course, it 
causes a great upset, their families don’t like it. Still, there’s nothing they can 
do. We young people very often have the upper hand.’ 

‘But you wouldn’t do a thing like that?’ I questioned. I mean make a “white 
marriage”.’ 

‘No, ’m not clever enough,’ said Ariadne — whatever that might mean. 
Except that it was true, of course; there was passion in Ariadne that would 
always push through, but an intellectual she was not. 

I looked at Ariadne with respect. As I had begun to notice, when she made 
an observation about herself it was perfectly accurate. I felt that if I could 
only understand Ariadne, I might begin to comprehend Russia, and that if I 
watched her the layers of mystery about Russia might peel off one by one. 

Presently Ariadne pointed with her whip: ‘Look, there’s Vyksa.’ 

A long wooden bridge crossed the river at this point, and beyond it I could 
see the low-roofed buildings of a small town where only the bell-tower of the 
church stood out. ‘The mine is on the further side. We shall drive through the 
town. What there is of it.’ 

We rumbled over the wooden bridge and on to cobbled streets. The centre 
of the town was a small square lined with flat-faced two-storey buildings. 
Square, bevelled cobble-stones — setts, we called them in Scotland — covered 
the street surface; they were not very well kept up, and bare, dusty patches 
appeared at intervals. At present they were dry, but in winter they would be 
full of mud. There were no pavements, pedestrians took their chance. A few 
carts loaded with sacks trundled through the square. A dray carrying casks of 
what smelt like beer passed us, going in the opposite direction. I saw no 
private vehicle. 

In the middle of the square, a small market in vegetables and fruit was 
being conducted. Great sacks of cabbages, purple and green, were heaped 
together, with marrows and melons. I saw a wooden bin of peppers, and 
strings of onions. The street market seemed to be conducted by men. To my 
surprise, I saw no women. Perhaps it was not the custom for women to go to 
market in Vyksa. 

Several of the houses had wooden balconies built on to their fronts, and on 
them plants in pots were growing. But this was the only sign that the owners 
of the houses cared much for decoration. Everywhere the paintwork seemed 
in need of renewal and there was a sad and seedy air about the town, as if no 
one took much pleasure in it. Across the square from the market and facing 
the church was a hostelry or inn — it couldn’t be called an hotel — with a great 


painted board spread across its front, on which its offer of hospitality and the 
price for it were written in gold capitals. It was the only hint of gold in the 
place. 

‘Dreary, isn’t it?’ said Ariadne. But what can you expect?’ 

I didn’t answer, because I was watching a strange contraption which had 
come rumbling into the square from the opposite direction. Two horses, 
draped in what looked like crocheted or knitted coats of thick white cotton, 
pulled a towering structure of silver and black which ran on two slender, 
high wheels. Above was raised a curving, curling, highly ornamental rococco 
shrine. An empty shrine at the moment. 

Ariadne saw it too. ‘Dear me, a hearse. To see one is supposed to be 
unlucky. I hope you aren’t superstitious?’ 

‘Not at all,’ I said. ‘Are you?’ 

She thought for a moment. ‘I believe I am, but I must try to grow out of it. 
I might manage to. When I was little, I believed in Baba Yoga, the old witch 
of the fairy tales, and I don’t believe in her any more.’ 

The town dwindled into a few scattered houses, and then we were back on 
a country road. The fields seemed uncultivated, full of dust and emptiness. 
But they were fenced in, and the gates had been wired up as if they were not 
meant to be opened. Ariadne pointed with her whip. ‘The mine lies straight 
ahead.’ 

A wooden stockade stretched great arms on either side of the road, which 
disappeared under a high arch. As we got closer, I could see that strong doors 
were drawn back under the arch. I looked questioningly at Ariadne. 

‘Oh yes, those doors are locked at night. And these are only the outskirts; 
there are other precautions inside. Not that anyone could escape, of course. 
Where could they go? Everyone would know them.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You'll see,’ was all she said. 

Beside the gate was a small house from which emerged a man in uniform 
with a large bunch of keys hanging from his belt. He bowed to Ariadne, 
whom he obviously knew. ‘There you are then, miss. You’re expected. In fact, 
they’re waiting for you.’ 

‘Oh, good.’ 

‘No, nothing’s good here, and why say it is?’ He came forward and took the 
pony’s bridle. ‘I'll look after the pony. You know I can’t let you take it any 
further.’ He made a noise that passed for a laugh. ‘You might smuggle a 
prisoner out. It can be brought round for you when you leave. I’ll do that 
myself. There now, out with you.’ 

‘The goods waggons go through,’ grumbled Ariadne. ‘I hate walking here. 
One gets so dusty.’ Still, she was preparing to hand over the reins. 

‘But you ain’t goods.’ He took the reins as she scrambled out. I got out the 
other side. 

‘You search the waggons. You can see that I could not smuggle a cat out in 
the governess-cart.’ 

‘Goods waggons may go through, that’s business. Private vehicles may not, 
that’s regulations. I should have the Tsar down on me if I let you through.’ 

Clearly, they were old enemies. 


‘Tl just take the pony round the back for you.’ And he moved off round the 
side of his hut, giving a shout to an unseen underling within to keep the gate 
for him and the Tsar. He seemed to have great regard for the Tsar. We 
followed him, and watched while he dealt with the pony. I should think he 
must have been a groom at some stage in his career. At all events he 
arranged for the pony’s comfort skilfully and easily. 

There was a series of stables and outbuildings arranged round a narrow 
yard. At one end a man was standing by a small cart from which the horse 
had been released, so that the shafts rested on the ground. I wondered why 
the man was still standing there, it seemed a strange thing to do. 

Ariadne and the gate-man were arguing about the pony. I took a few paces 
nearer the man. I saw that the reason he remained standing where he did was 
that he was attached to the cart by a chain. A length of chain was also 
stretched between his ankles, and another around his wrists. The skin of his 
hands and face shone with a strange metallic stain of bronze lit with green. I 
understood why Ariadne said that no prisoners could hope to escape: the 
stain and the shackles would immediately identify them. 

He was keeping up a constant muttering conversation with himself, which 
he was glad to extend to me when he saw me. ‘God bless the Tsar,’ he called 
out in a cheerful, manic voice. 

On his bare arm I saw he had been branded. The burn was new and 
inflamed, and I thought he looked mad with a fever resulting from the 
wound. His cheeks were flushed and his eyes were over-bright. 

‘Now that’s enough, you,’ said the gate-man, coming up behind me. ‘Hold 
your tongue before the young lady. She doesn’t want to hear from you.’ 

‘Oh, but I don’t mind,’ I said quickly; I was wrung with pity for the man. 

‘Who is he?’ asked Ariadne. 

‘He’s nobody. Not even a political prisoner. Killed a man, he did once, and 
found himself here. He tried to escape, but he was caught.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the prisoner cheerfully. ‘I ran away, but I didn’t get far.’ 

‘Hence the brand,’ I said. 

The gate-man had pushed his way in front of me now and stood between 
me and the prisoner, half-protective and half-hostile. For the life of me I 
could not be sure which of us was the object of protection and which of 
hostility — he seemed to me to be making a pretty fair division of each to both 
of us. I suppose he had lived so long among the prisoners that he shared in 
their suffering, as well as imposing it on them. ‘It’s always done in such cases, 
the branding I mean. A matter of routine.’ 

The man held out his arm and looked. ‘Marked for the Tsar,’ he said, 
happily. ‘God bless him.’ 

The gate-man shook his head till the keys at his waist jingled. ‘I would 
have told you how it would be if you’d asked. I’ve seen others try. Do you 
think you were the first? Now look at you. What have you got to say for 
yourself, and what good did it do you? What’s your state? Bad before, and 
infinitely worse now.’ 

‘I’m to have a hundred lashes,’ announced the prisoner. ‘One hundred. And 
at the end I shall call out “God bless the Tsar. Long life to the Little Father”.’ 

The gate-man shook his head, and pointed his finger in the direction we 


should walk. ‘Off with you, young ladies, you’re waited for, and I don’t need 
your company.’ 

‘Come on,’ said Ariadne, taking my arm. ‘We’d better go, and there’s 
nothing we can do for the poor fellow.’ 

‘Call a blessing on the Tsar after a hundred lashes, will he?’ said the gate- 
man in a low voice. ‘He’ll be dead after six, you'll see.’ 

Ariadne gave me a swift look and put her hand into mine. ‘Never mind,’ I 
said, hardly knowing what I was saying. ‘Never mind. It’s not your fault.’ 

‘But it isn’t myself I’m thinking of,’ she said, ‘but you. You want to help 
him, I can see it.’ 

‘Yes, I do want to help, to take away his pain. But I can’t do anything. 
Nothing happens.’ 

I was rigid with the effort I was making to efface the pain he was suffering 
now, and to forge a channel between us through which I could drain the 
agony to myself. ‘Let him die painlessly, if he must die,’ I was saying to 
myself, but it was no good. I had no power to help him. I realized now that 
unconsciously all this time I had been thinking of the power of healing as a 
spring within me which I could tap at will. ‘I can’t help him,’ I repeated to 
Ariadne. 

We were interrupted by a cool, light voice. ‘Oh, there you are, Ariadne. I 
have been waiting for a long time. Come here.’ The speaker, a tall, slender 
girl, managed to get reproof, command and affection all nicely mingled in 
her voice. 

‘Marisia!’ And Ariadne ran forward to hug the girl. She threw her arms 
round her enthusiastically, and kissed her cheek. Marisia arched her long 
neck, turning her cheek away and laughing. ‘It’s good to see you, dearest girl, 
but don’t break my neck!’ 

So this was the famous Marisia, the heroine of Ariadne’s expulsion from the 
Smolny Institute. She looked a few years older than Ariadne, and had a thin, 
clever face from which her dark hair was drawn tightly and smoothly back. 

‘Now you are here you’d better come along to the house. I suppose you’ve 
got to hurry back? Yes, you always have. But I’ve got a luncheon laid out and 
we can talk over that.’ She held out her hand to me as she spoke. 

Timidly — for her — Ariadne introduced us. ‘But of course, I knew who you 
were.’ And Marisia gave my hand a brisk shake, almost masculine in style. 
Turning back to Ariadne, she demanded: ‘Why were you so long?’ 

Ariadne hesitated. ‘Oh, we were slow in making our way here.’ I thought 
for a moment that she was going to tell her friend about the stone-throwing 
episode, but she didn’t. Not then. ‘And then we were delayed by him.’ Her 
eyes went to the prisoner by the cart, a silent figure now. 

Marisia took a pair of pince-nez from the pocket of her dress and fitted 
them on her nose. I realized she was very short-sighted. ‘Oh, him. I advise 
you not to worry yourself about those you cannot help. Concern yourself with 
those you can.’ It was calmly and coldly said, with both conviction and 
astringent good sense. I admitted to myself that I could understand why she 
might have irritated her preceptors at the Smolny. ‘And how did you come to 
injure your face, Miss Gowrie? Did Ariadne drive you into a ditch? She has 
done that before now to me.’ 


I put my hand up to my cheek. ‘No, it was another sort of accident.’ 

She studied the wound through her pince-nez. ‘It looks sore. Come inside 
and let me bathe it.’ 

‘A boy in a village threw a stone,’ said Ariadne. 

‘Fool,’ said Marisia. ‘Fool.’ 

‘That’s what I said,’ answered Ariadne at once. ‘Didn’t I, Rose?’ 

‘Well, come along both of you, then.’ And Marisia offered us an arm each, 
and in this way, one on either side of her, the trio made its way to her 
father’s house. It was a very strange way of progressing, but I am sure it was 
typical of her and that she always did everything in a style of her own. I had 
not been in the company of Ariadne and Marisia for more than a few 
minutes, and witnessed the manner of their meeting, before becoming 
convinced of one thing: Ariadne’s ideas about a scheme for life were deeply 
influenced by this girl, and very different from Dolly Denisov’s. What a long 
way I had come since the days when I regarded Ariadne as a light-hearted 
child. 

We stopped before a square wooden house where Marisia’s father, who was 
manager of the mine, had both his home and his office. Facing directly 
opposite was a long, low hut, through the open door of which I could see a 
clerk in shirt-sleeves sitting at a desk, writing. At right-angles to both these 
buildings was a high wooden fence with a great door in it, and I took this to 
be the entrance to the mine workings themselves. Everything about us 
seemed to be made of wood, everything was dusty and dark, nothing pleasant 
to look at anywhere. A group of prisoners passed in the distance, all of them 
shackled and all stained with that characteristic dusky stain. 

At the door Marisia unlinked her arms, producing a large key from her 
pocket. ‘Welcome to the Lazarev home,’ she said. 

Inside, the house was better than I had expected. True, the rooms were 
box-like in shape, with ugly windows, but bright colours and well-polished 
furniture, together with a general feeling of order, made it comfortable if not 
beautiful. Our meal, although very simple, was tasty and nicely served. 

It was a household of women. They were a family of five girls, the mother 
dead, and Mr Lazarev, a small, mild man, relegated by Marisia - who 
managed the house - to his study and his office. The four little girls sat in a 
row at luncheon and were fed by Marisia like birds. ‘Soup for you, Alicia. 
Now, here is your soup, Olga. Soup, Katia, a bowl of onion soup for you, 
Ksenia.’ Each little girl - hard to be sure of their ages, as they seemed so alike 
— put her head down and supped her soup in silence. 

A tray of food was carried into Mr Lazarev’s office, through the opened 
door of which one caught sight of him bending over a desk with a green 
eyeshade on his forehead. Bad eyes must run in the family. 

‘A glass of tea?’ asked Marisia, presiding over the bubbling tea-urn. 

‘Yes, please.’ I was studying to like the refreshing and ever-present tea. 

‘Alicia, take a glass in to your father.’ Marisia turned to me. ‘My father 
leaves everything to me. I manage all.’ She went on: ‘It is his way of keeping 
his two worlds separate, here and —’ she nodded towards the window — ‘out 
there, over the wall. It’s not pleasant, over there, although it’s not his fault, 
you must understand, he is responsible for the commercial management of 


the mine only. But there is a lot he has to see that he would rather not see.’ 

‘So I can imagine.’ 

‘He wants to keep us quite apart from it, untouched. But it can’t be done, of 
course. We breathe the same air, walk on the same dirt. That’s why he keeps 
separate in his own rooms, so that he shan’t have to admit it.’ 

I nodded, partly understanding. 

‘And then he plays little games.’ 

‘Games?’ 

‘Yes, games with us. Games such as sending me to the Smolny Institute as if 
I was a noblewoman, and getting governesses and tutors for the other girls. 
Do you know they all talk English? And dance beautifully. Up here! In this 
place! Think of it, dancing lessons here.’ 

Ariadne said, with a touch of her old archness: ‘If you had never gone to 
the Smolny, we might never have met.’ 

While we drank our tea I told Marisia of the work I hoped to do in 
Shereshevo, and she looked at me with interest and liking. To my surprise I 
found myself talking eagerly about my ambitions while Ariadne listened. 

Soon it was time to go. Marisia sent her sisters off to their lessons with a 
brisk ‘M. Corvus is waiting for you’, and came herself to say goodbye. 

The pony had been groomed free of all the dust picked up on the journey 
out, and stood fresh and ready in the governess-cart. Even this had been 
wiped down and dusted; say what you like, there were some things they did 
well in Russia. Vyksa was the most terrible place I had ever been to in my life 
— I could not conceive that there could be any worse place on earth; and yet 
they polished the horses’ coats here till they shone. Men could be tortured 
and flogged until they died; and yet people went on eating their lunch and 
having music lessons. Marisia felt the horror, but did Ariadne? And what 
about Dolly, who was conducting her life so comfortably not far away? 
Suddenly her world and her talk of Tsars and Tsarinas seemed a massive 
irrelevance. What did it matter if the Heir died when Vyksa lived? There 
must surely be a revolution in Russia soon to sweep all this away. 

Marisia caught my eye then as I stood by the cart, and stared at me as if 
she could read my thoughts. She looked just the sort of girl to lead a 
revolution herself, I thought. Was that what she had learnt at the 
conservative Smolny Institute - and at whose hands? Even for girls like 
Marisia there has to be a teacher. 

‘You'll be home before dusk,’ said Marisia, putting on her pince-nez. 

Ariadne climbed in and picked up the whip. ‘I'll come back if I can once 
again this summer, but it might not be easy. But perhaps we shall meet in St 
Petersburg?’ 

‘If I can get the money together, I want to attend some classes at the 
university there.’ 

Ariadne sighed. ‘If only I could help you. I have so much money, if I could 
only get my hands on it.’ 

‘Oh, Pll get there under my own steam, never fear, and be all the gladder 
for doing it myself. Freedom, one must have freedom.’ And she gave the pony 
a smart pat on the rump to urge it on its way. Ariadne picked up the reins 
and the wheels crunched on the gravelly dirt. 


From an open window of the house I heard the tinkling notes of a bad 
piano well played. I clearly heard the tune. 

‘Who’s that? Who is that playing the piano?’ 

‘Oh, that’s our music master,’ answered Marisia. ‘The girls will just be 
beginning their lesson. You ought to get on, Ariadne.’ 

‘But what’s his name?’ I cried, as the pony moved away. 

‘M. Corvus. He came to us from Hungary.’ 

‘We must hurry,’ said Ariadne, and she touched the pony with the whip so 
that it began to trot. 

We were just out of the dusty yard, with a wave to our old acquaintance at 
the gate, and on the road to Vyksa, when a bird flew up from a ditch straight 
in front of us with a harsh flutter of its wings. Ariadne said: ‘They say a bird 
flies up when a soul leaves the body.’ 

‘Oh.’ I was remembering the branded prisoner. Perhaps it was his death. 
‘Do you think, perhaps — ’ I began. 

‘How can we know?’ said Ariadne, and flicked the whip on the pony’s back. 

We were almost out of Vyksa before I spoke again. ‘Did you hear the tune 
that was being played on the piano?’ 

‘No.’ Ariadne sounded surprised. 

‘I wish you had. I would like to have asked you what you thought it was 
called.’ 

‘I hardly ever know the names of tunes,’ Ariadne reminded me meekly. 
‘What did you think it was?’ 

‘I thought it was a song of Robert Burns,’ I said. ‘ “My love is like a red, red 
rose”.’ 

There was a long moment of silence, then Ariadne said: ‘You keep hearing 
that, don’t you?’ 

Ariadne drove us through Vyksa, but just outside the town I said: ‘Stop, 
Ariadne, and change places with me. Here, give me the whip. I’ll drive. You 
look tired.’ 

She yawned. ‘I believe I am.’ 

For a little we drove in silence. Then I said: ‘I’ve just remembered that I 
heard you hum that tune once, Ariadne, rather badly, so that it was not easy 
to recognize. But I’m sure of it now. So therefore it was also you whistling it 
in the house.’ I didn’t accuse her of lying or of evasions. Probably she had 
been quite unaware of what she was doing. 

Falteringly she said: ‘If you say so, I suppose it could have been. Yes, it 
must have been me. Without realizing it, of course. How strange.’ 

I didn’t answer at once, but concentrated on my driving. The first time I 
had heard Ariadne attempt that tune we had only just arrived at Shereshevo. 
It looked as though Ariadne had made another and earlier visit to Vyksa that 
no one knew of. She was capable of it. 

Ariadne closed her eyes and leaned back in her seat. ‘Just let the pony have 
her head,’ she said sleepily. ‘She knows the way.’ 

‘Tm sure she does,’ I said ironically. 

The heat of the day was cooling as the sun went down. ‘Ariadne,’ I said, 
although I guessed she was already asleep and I was talking to myself, ‘I 
think I know why I could not help that wretched prisoner. He was demented, 


mad. I could not reach his mind!’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Ariadne sleepily. 

‘Nothing.’ With the baby, in spite of his infancy, there had been a level on 
which our minds could meet. Only unreason and reason could find no 
common ground. 

‘Is it that tune again?’ she murmured. ‘Don’t worry. Perhaps you imagined 
it all.’ 

I didn’t answer, but let her relapse into sleep, so much did I want time and 
silence in which to think about that tune, which was Patrick’s tune and my 
tune too. The little tune was so loved by Patrick, and so often hummed or 
whistled, that it was woven in and out of our love affair through good 
moments and bad, like a silver thread. I could never forget it; to me it almost 
was Patrick. 

As I drove, shapes of thoughts only half identified were moving at the back 
of my mind; I was thinking as a dreamer does, with thoughts forming and 
bursting, effervescent as bubbles. Corvus, the crow; his other name is grey- 
bird. Grey-bird - Graham. The thoughts ran through my mind. 

Suddenly I pulled on the reins and turned the horse’s head round. 

‘What are you doing?’ cried Ariadne, roused from her doze. 

‘Going back. Back to Vyksa. I must.’ I lashed the horse mercilessly hard. 

‘We can’t. We shall be back home too late.’ 

‘T tell you I must.’ 

We tore through Vyksa. The gateway was still open and I clattered 
through, ignoring a shout from the gate-man. The door to the Lazarev house 
stood ajar. Throwing the reins to the protesting girl by my side, I ran in. 
Incredibly, the piano was still being played; this time a halting, limpid 
melody. I followed the sound. It led up the stairs and to a room overlooking 
the yard. The door was open and I saw one of the little Lazarev girls 
labouring away at her Chopin. She had her back to me. By her side sat a man. 

He stood up when he saw me and bowed, stiffly and rather shyly. I saw a 
bespectacled middle-aged man. No one I had ever seen before in my life. 

‘Monsieur Corvus?’ I asked. ‘I’m sorry I interrupted you like this. My 
apologies. And to you, Alicia.’ For the little girl looked frightened. 

‘He understands no English,’ said Marisia, coming up behind me. ‘Not a 
word.’ 

I stood there, bewildered and discomfited, utterly at a loss. ‘I thought 
perhaps he was someone I knew.’ 

The man smiled and bowed again. 

‘He doesn’t know you.’ 

‘No. I see that clearly.’ 

Ariadne said crossly: ‘We must get home. Rose, are you mad?’ 

At Shereshevo we were met at the stable-yard by Peter Alexandrov, who 
had obviously been waiting for us. As we hurried upstairs to change for 
dinner he called after me: ‘There are some letters for you in your room. I 
myself told the servant to put them there.’ He smiled up at me. ‘Letters 
should be enjoyed in private, should they not?’ 

Gratefully reaching the peace of my bedroom, I found my little maid 
standing beside a ewer of hot water with fresh towels over her arm. I 


dismissed her and picked up my letters. The first one, as I saw at once, was 
from my ancient correspondent in ‘Piter’. It was brief but rhapsodic, so much 
so that I wondered in passing if dementia had set in. 

‘Iam so well, so well. Today I went out for the first time in nineteen years. And 
my luck at cards! Incroyable. Will the power to love return also? Merci, merci. 
Continue to think of me.’ 

My second letter was from Tibby and was much welcomed as offering more 
news of Grizel and Archie. Grizel had met him at the Bowes-Lyons’s dance. 
‘He is barrister in Chambers at Gray’s Inn, and has parliamentary aspirations, so 
they will live in London, which will suit Grizel. There is a baronetcy in the family 
and ten thousand a year, but unluckily there is an elder brother. He is in the army, 
but so safe is the modern army that (barring a general conflagration, which heaven 
forbid) there is no hope there!’ She ended with the comment: ‘He is not a bit 
good-looking, but is very clever and can manage Grizel if anyone can.’ 

I put the letter away, glad to have it but feeling remote from Grizel and her 
love affairs. I think you could say I was winded by the episode at Vyksa and 
needed time to get my breath back. I did not quite get it. 


A little preliminary unveiling of her plans from Dolly the next day. She had 
heard again from her old friend Madame Titov, it seemed. 

‘On Thursday next we go to visit Madame Titov at her own house. Such a 
beautiful place. Very quiet, of course.’ She means dull, I thought, knowing 
enough of Dolly by now. ‘We shall stay overnight, it seems, so get the maid to 
pack what is necessary. A small toilette, nothing grand, she rarely entertains 
and I suppose we shall be her only guests.’ I did wonder why the brilliant, 
worldly Dolly Denisov and her wayward daughter and the daughter’s Scottish 
companion were to be welcomed by this recluse. Then Dolly went on: ‘And 
you won’t mind if Madame Titov asks you a few questions of a personal 
nature?’ 

My eyebrows went up. ‘I won’t mind,’ I said coolly. ‘But perhaps I may not 
answer them.’ 

She looked doubtful at this. ‘Everyone always answers Madame Titov.’ 

‘T shall be a surprise to her, then.’ 

Dolly smoked a cigarette and then looked across to her brother. We were in 
the great bare room they called the summer ball-room. There was no 
evidence that anyone had ever danced in it, but there were many potted 
plants around, and it was cool and fragrant. It was evening. 

‘Peter, what shall we do with her?’ 

‘Leave her alone,’ he said shortly. ‘If she doesn’t want to answer the old 
girl’s questions, why should she?’ 

But when we were next alone, Dolly explained herself a little more clearly. 
‘You see,’ she said, almost shyly, ‘it is possible that we might be going to see 
the Tsar. Madame Titov might be able to arrange a visit. She thinks that you 
would interest the family.’ 

To be in Russia, and to see the Tsar! My eyes flew open wide at that: I felt 
like the heroine of an opera or a romantic poem. I was going to see the Tsar. 
But I did not forget that he was also the Tsar of Vyksa, and that was not so 
romantic. 


Characteristically, Dolly had begun with a bang and now proceeded to a 
diminuendo. ‘That is, we shall very likely see the Tsar, and be seen by him. 
But it is the Tsarina we are to visit. Not to stay in the house at Spala, of 
course. But Madame Titov lives in a lodge attached to Spala when they are 
there, and we shall stay with her. While we are there, we shall be in the 
Tsarina’s company.’ 

Just her company, I thought; that doesn’t sound very lively. 

‘So now you see why Madame Titov might ask you some questions. She 
really has to vet all the people who, through her, might speak to the Tsarina. 
Of course, she may never say a word to you, but if she does, you must 
answer.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said. ‘’ll try to answer any questions Madame Titov may wish 
to put.’ 

‘Bravo,’ said Dolly. ‘I knew you would. You are a reasonable little creature.’ 

Oh no, Dolly, I thought. You don’t know what a feast of unreason I am 
growing inside me. 

‘Well, let’s go and find the others now that I’ve said what I want. It was 
better to talk on our own. I sent the others into the garden on purpose to be 
alone with you. By the way, Ariadne will not be coming with us on this 
occasion after all. She knows; I’ve told her.’ 

Curiouser and curiouser, I thought. 

I found the others sitting in the dark under a tree, not talking to each other 
but apparently waiting for me to call them; they knew as well as Dolly did 
that they had been banished. But only I really knew why. It was to give Dolly 
and me a secret — not to keep Ariadne and Peter from knowing about the visit 
to the Tsar, which I am sure they knew already. Dolly was binding me to her 
with gossamer strands, like a pleasant little spider. For some reason she 
wanted me close to her. It must be to do with that healing skill of mine in 
which she took an increasingly obsessive interest. I knew it must be so, 
because it was the only thing that marked me out from other girls. 

‘Are you ready to come in?’ 

‘Oh, we’re coming,’ said Ariadne, jumping up. ‘I’m being bitten by a 
particularly nasty sort of little fly, I shall be all blotches tomorrow. We know 
we were only sent out so that you and Mother could talk.’ 

‘We didn’t say much.’ 

‘No, you weren’t long. Oh, she loves her little mysteries. She’s like Tante 
Irene. Don’t you think she’s like Tante Irene?’ 

‘Why are you talking about her?’ called Dolly from inside. ‘I can hear every 
word you are saying out there.’ She appeared at the door. ‘I hear 
extraordinary things about Aunt Irene. People keep writing to me to say they 
have seen her about the town. Actually seen her walking and talking. 
Princess Kudashev says she’s even got a lover. Well, it’ll kill her, that’s all.’ 

We passed up the stairs and went back into the sitting-room. 

‘T shouldn’t believe a word of it,’ said Peter, sitting down in a chair and 
picking up a book. ‘Least of all the Kudashev.’ 

‘I believe the stories going about the town,’ said Dolly, in a definite 
manner, ‘but not those of a lover. But where will it all end?’ 

‘In a bed,’ said Peter. ‘Like most of her activities.’ 


‘Peter!’ 

‘I meant it most respectably,’ he assured her with a straight face. ‘I meant 
she will die in her bed. Come along now, Dolly, don’t pull such a long face. 
Her bed has been her place of residence for a long time past.’ 

Usually, out of politeness to me when I was present, Dolly spoke English, 
but now she lapsed into Russian, which, however, I understood easily, 
although I still spoke it clumsily. 

‘How I wish she would die. Isn’t it sinful of me? But I wish she was dead. I 
feel her influence on me all the time. I’m frightened of her.’ 

‘Everyone is.’ 

‘Not you, Peter.’ 

He shrugged. ‘You shouldn’t let her worry you so much. Why do you?’ 

Dolly said: ‘She brought my mother up, she brought me up, and she tried 
her hand with Ariadne. Three generations of us. How can I not be 
influenced?’ 

‘Poor Dolly.’ 

‘T ought rather to ask how you are free.’ 

‘Ah, you have the Corps des Pages to thank for that. Five years in that 
establishment is enough to free any man from the influence of women.’ 

‘Did you hate it so much, Peter?’ 

‘Hated, loathed, despised, resented it,’ he said. I had never heard him speak 
in a tone like that before. ‘Ridiculous discipline, archaic severity, stupidity 
rampant and raised to the level of a deity. The whole of my life since has 
been a reaction to it.’ 

‘One must have discipline. And service to the Tsar in the Corps is a 
responsibility of the nobility which one must respect,’ said Dolly nervously. 
‘Discipline one must have, especially in this country, we are so wild 
otherwise.’ 

‘Wild? Why, we are a population of sheep,’ said Peter. ‘Look at the peasants 
— any other people but ours would have risen long ago.’ 

‘Gradually things will be bettered,’ said Dolly. ‘Patience is needed.’ 

‘The mujiks have risen,’ observed Edward Lacey. So he was listening avidly 
too. ‘Then there was the Land and Freedom movement. Remember what 
Herzen said in The Bell.’ 

‘Oh, that name,’ said Peter. ‘So powerful and yet so powerless. People like 
Herzen have ruined us, I think.’ 

As I listened, I remembered the scene in the village on the way to Vyksa; I 
put my hand up to feel my cheek. To myself I thought that though there 
might not be much open anger, there was a deep, smouldering, sullen 
resentment. But possibly that was what Peter meant by ‘sheep’. Perhaps that 
was the only way sheep had of showing anger. 

I think they’d forgotten I was there. It was time to remind them. ‘Who was 
Herzen?’ I asked. 

They remembered me then, and expressions changed, slightly but 
unmistakably, veering towards reserve. 

‘Alexander Herzen,’ said Peter. ‘A famous revolutionary. In thought, 
anyway. As far as I know he never lit a bomb. He was exiled.’ 

‘Oh, where to?’ I was interested. 


Edward Lacey answered: ‘England. Then France. He’s long dead, and 
largely discredited by now, but I imagine he still has his disciples. He has a 
daughter, I know.’ 

‘Oh, but they lived in such a messy way,’ said Dolly distastefully, and in 
English. ‘Wives and mistresses all muddled up together.’ 

Edward Lacey laughed, and Ariadne said: ‘I thought Tante Irene once had 
an affair with her husband’s aide-decamp. That must have been under one 
roof.’ 

‘Oh, that woman,’ said Dolly. ‘Shall I never be free of her!’ 

‘Perhaps she’ll come to Shereshevo now she is so much stronger,’ suggested 
Ariadne. Out of malice, I thought. 

‘What? Never. She hasn’t been here for twenty years.’ Dolly looked at me, 
and it was obvious what she was thinking. ‘No, she would never come 
without due warning.’ 

‘But there was a letter for you from her,’ said Ariadne. ‘And you wouldn’t 
bother to read it.’ 

Dolly gave a shriek and ran out of the room. Presently she was back, the 
letter pressed in her hand. ‘No, it’s all right. She just talks about how 
astonishingly well she is. No pains, great feeling of vitality, she does go on a 
lot about that, calls it a miracle. As indeed it is, a black miracle.’ 

Later that evening, on the way up the stairs to bed, Dolly took the 
opportunity to say to me: ‘Oh, by the way, I shouldn’t do too much driving 
around with my brother. The servants hate machinery anyway, they think it 
is the invention of the devil, and they are beginning to look at you. Of course, 
I know that in one way one takes no notice of them, but in another way — ’ 
And she shrugged. ‘They know how to be bad enemies.’ 

‘I don’t want to alienate them, although I think already they don’t like me, 
but how can it matter if they are my enemies?’ There spoke the free, self- 
confident, misguided Rose Gowrie. 

‘Ah, my dear, how can you possibly know what your destiny is?’ 


The next day Dolly and I did what Ariadne, who seemed to be rejoicing in 
her own escape, called ‘the Titov drill’, What it amounted to was a thorough 
survey of any clothes, parasols and handbags which might be used on the 
visit, to see if they met some unimaginable standard of propriety. Clothes 
were ruthlessly weeded out for any hint of frivolity. Too much lace 
eliminated a good petticoat, although I protested it would never be seen, and 
an embroidered butterfly ruled out my best frock. Dolly’s handbag and 
vanity-case were emptied of all cigarettes, and her parasol all but fumigated 
in case it should smell of smoke. ‘Madame Titov is totally opposed to 
smoking,’ Dolly said. 

The next stage was the quick study of various little books and pamphlets of 
a pious and devotional nature which, it seemed, Madame Titov was in the 
habit of sending out to friends and enemies alike, and which, naturally, Dolly 
had never looked at until now. Then there was a solemn discussion of them, 
conducted by Dolly and inflicted on Ariadne. 

‘And don’t wear mauve, dear,’ she said to me, ‘or violet.’ 

‘I never do,’ I said in surprise. ‘But why?’ 


‘It is the Empress’s favourite colour and left for her wear.’ 

In all these preparations Dolly’s old wet-nurse, Sasha, played a prominent 
part, bustling here and there, full of self-importance. She particularly harried 
my little maid, even boxing her ears when she dropped some linen she was 
carrying. 

‘Why do you let her bully you?’ I said, trying to soothe the crying girl. 
‘Answer her back.’ 

‘Oh, I’d never dare, we’re all frightened of her. And so should you be, miss.’ 
And she rubbed her ear. ‘No, there’s nothing to be done but put up with her.’ 

‘What do you mean? What was that you said about me being frightened of 
her?’ I said sharply. She was silent. ‘Come, now.’ 

‘She talks about you, calls you names, says you’re a loose woman, not a 
true woman, driving motor-cars.’ 

‘She’s jealous,’ I said. ‘Jealous and spiteful.’ 

‘Oh, yes. We all know that. She hates the interest the mistress takes in you. 
But it makes no matter, she has the power of words. You should watch her. 
But don’t let her know I told you, or I shall be in trouble. The mistress listens 
to her.’ She rubbed her ear again. ‘No, thank you, miss. I’ll take my medicine 
and get on with it. That way’ll be better for us both.’ 

She was a realist, that girl, and knew her world, as I should have 
understood. I hated to settle for anything less than the utter defeat of old 
Sasha, all my instincts were aggressive and urged me to fight it out with her, 
but I did not do it. 

The next day all of us got a surprise. Peter intended to come with us to 
Spala; he would drive us by motor-car. ‘I shall be very useful to you on the 
journey,’ he said. ‘You’re a poor traveller, you know, Dolly. And you'll be 
glad of my company, won’t you, Rose?’ His eyes met mine with amusement. 
‘We shall speed along at ninety versts an hour, and you'll get there in half the 
time.’ 

Dolly gave a soft moan. ‘We shall be there before we are expected,’ she 
protested. 

‘What could be better?’ He laughed. ‘That’s settled, then. I’m driving you. 
And Rose — you shall sit beside me and be instructed.’ 

I looked at Dolly. I could see in her eyes that she was waiting for me to 
turn the offer down, thus accepting her advice. But the devil got into me and 
I said: ‘Yes, I should enjoy to do so.’ 

As I followed Dolly up the staircase, Peter came up behind. ‘Yes, I shall 
take you safely there and then drive away into the night.’ He had caught up 
with me and was looking into my face. ‘Well, it will be night by the time we 
get there. And Madame Titov won’t ask me to stay. She has her own house at 
Spala, you know, and keeps her own rules. She doesn’t like me.’ 

I shook my head. ‘No, I didn’t know.’ 

‘I had the misfortune to serve in the Imperial Corps des Pages with a young 
cousin of hers. Dissipated young devil.’ And Peter scowled. ‘He disliked me 
on sight — it was mutual I may say — and handed on his dislike to his relative. 
She’s a sort of sponge, that woman, and soaks up impressions.’ 

‘T liked her,’ I ventured. ‘Or the look of her.’ 

‘Oh, liked, one may like her, but don’t expect any real humanity from her, 


it has all been sucked out of her by the life she leads. So take note, I am 
warning you, they will none of them treat you with common humanity. You 
are there to be of use to them. Everything there is subordinated at the 
moment to one end.’ 

1 looked at him, not really comprehending. 

‘Oh well, you will understand,’ he said with a sigh. 


On the appointed day we were off in a surprisingly short time, considering 
how Dolly usually conducted her departures. ‘I was all packed in readiness,’ 
she confided. ‘And I’m not taking my maid. I shall dress myself.’ She seemed 
impressed with her own hardihood. 

Peter said with amusement: ‘That will show you how seriously she takes 
the trip.’ 

‘No, I was told to bring no one. Discretion, secrecy, you know, the fewer 
eyes the better.’ 

Peter gave a little quirk of his eyebrows. ‘Oh, they think they can keep a 
veil of secrecy over everything there. Don’t they see the dangers of such a 
way? That people gossip all the more because they aren’t told? The stories I 
have heard going around and known to be untrue, and not really able to nail 
them as false because of the constant cry of secrecy and discretion. Openness 
and frankness would benefit everyone.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Dolly, stepping into the car. ‘There I don’t agree with you.’ 

‘The stories that go around about the monk Gregory ...’ 

‘Hush,’ said Dolly. 

‘T’ve met him,’ I said brightly. 

There was dead silence. ‘Have you, indeed? And where?’ asked Dolly. 

‘At church, with Ariadne,’ I added hastily. ‘But it wasn’t anything to do 
with Ariadne. I think he came to see Madame Titov; she was there too.’ And 
Peter had been there too. I wondered why he said nothing. 

‘He looked at me. But Madame Titov cut him. Or as good as. I’m sure she 
didn’t want to see him.’ 

‘No, she wouldn’t want to. She’s a sensible creature at heart, and knows 
he’s dangerous.’ And she motioned me to step into the car. ‘Do get in, dear.’ 

‘Why is he dangerous?’ I asked as I seated myself. 

‘Oh — Pll explain later. But that man, he would be at the church when you 
were there with Madame Titov. He seems to be drawn by instinct to a 
sensitive spot. Do you think he has second sight?’ she demanded of her 
brother. ‘They say so.’ 

‘T think he has good spies,’ said Peter, getting into the car and settling his 
favourite fox-terrier into the seat beside him. 

‘Must you bring that creature?’ asked his sister. 

Yes.’ A short answer, but decided. 

Dolly was quiet for about thirty seconds, then said: ‘You’re driving too 
fast.’ 

‘Not fast at all, considering the distance we have to travel. Wind yourself 
into all those wrappers and the scarf you’ve put on, and go to sleep.’ 

‘I shall never sleep a wink,’ grumbled Dolly, but she relapsed into silence, 
and when I peeped next her eyes were closed. 


‘She always sleeps on a journey,’ said Peter. ‘As of course you know.’ He 
smiled at me. ‘We’re as good as alone.’ 

He drove on a little further, then said: ‘Just as well, as I want to talk to 
you.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘Yes, I couldn’t let you set off on this trip alone, unguarded except for 
Dolly, without anyone to help you.’ 

‘But will I need help?’ I was surprised. 

‘Yes, you might. You do not understand the situation in that inner circle. 
To begin with, not all of them want the Tsarevitch to survive at all. Some 
would like him out of the way, and one of the Tsar’s brothers proclaimed as 
heir. And then, even among those more fervently praying for the boy’s health 
are a group who want Father Gregory to be his saviour. Yes, that’s his secret, 
he too is a healer. A foul-mouthed braggart, but with strange powers.’ 

‘So that’s why he looked at me,’ I said. ‘Fellow practitioners of medicine!’ 

Peter drove a space without speaking, then he said: ‘Yes, I dare say he had 
heard of you, and that’s why he came to have a look; but once he’d seen you, 
he would get other ideas. You understand what I mean?’ 

‘Oh, but surely ...’ I began. 

‘No, he has friends. God knows what secrets give him power over them, but 
he has it. Don’t trust him. I don’t say he will be at Spala, but if he is, avoid 
him. I mean what I say.’ 

Tm not afraid,’ I said, having been brought up by Tibby not to show fear 
even if I felt it. ‘Keeping a stout heart’, she called it. 

‘You should be. Even the young Grand Duchesses have had to be protected 
from him.’ 

I looked up at him doubtfully, wondering if he could be serious, but 
apparently he was. Forcibly it was brought home to me that I was moving in 
a strange world. How little I as yet understood Russia. 

‘You heard what I said?’ Peter asked sharply. 

‘Yes, I was thinking about it. I will be prudent, I promise.’ 

‘Stay close to Madame Titov. She’s honest, even if stupid. Although I am 
coming to think that stupidity is the ultimate vice.’ 

Again I looked at him doubtfully. ‘I have a right to be anxious about you. I 
am taking the right. Dear Rose, you must have noticed how I feel about you.’ 

And he moved his hand from the wheel and took my hand firmly in his 
own. The dog, sitting between us, growled softly. 

‘She’s jealous. Babette is always jealous of those I love. She bit my last — ’ 
Here he stopped. 

‘Your last mistress,’ I said calmly. ‘Is that what you were going to say?’ 

He took his hand from mine, returning it to the wheel, and drove straight 
ahead in silence for a few minutes; I saw his lips tighten in a thin line. 

So I had angered him. I felt a moment of excitement, almost pleasure at 
what I had done, before doubt crept in. He was smiling. 

‘I believe you led me into that on purpose,’ I said. 

‘I own I did want to see what you said.’ 

‘And now you are pleased!’ 

‘If you had kept a polite silence, I should have been disappointed,’ he 


admitted. 

‘T blundered into it,’ I said. 

‘No blunder, I wanted you to speak.’ He reached out his hand questioningly 
again, I took it in mine. ‘I couldn’t let you go to that place without trying to 
build a bridge between us. Something you could scramble back on to if you 
felt unsafe, something that could never break.’ 

He raised my hand to his lips and kissed it gently. The dog leaned her body 
against me, staring into my eyes and growling softly. 

‘She likes you,’ he said. 

‘T’m not sure,’ I said breathlessly, half suffocated by the warm fur and my 
own emotion; he was still holding my hand to his lips. Anxiously, I looked 
over my shoulder towards Dolly. 

‘It’s all right, she won’t wake up. She took one of those tablets of hers. She 
always does when she travels.’ 

True enough, although Dolly stirred and her lips parted, she did not waken. 

‘Happy dreams,’ said her brother to her. ‘Rose, may I dream? No, I won’t 
use that word, I don’t want dreams, I want you, Rose, solid, real, provoking 
as you often are.’ 

‘Provoking?’ I was surprised. 

‘You do withdraw, you know, just as you are taking your hand away now. I 
look round and you are gone. In the spirit, if not the flesh. But sometimes 
that, too. I want you always Rose, and in the flesh, yes! certainly in the flesh.’ 
I didn’t answer. ‘Rose, you do understand me?’ 

‘T’m not sure if I do.’ 

‘I want you to be my wife. Will you marry me, Rose? Marry a mad 
Russian.’ 

When Patrick had asked me to marry him, he had taken me for a walk in 
the moonlight and the air had been soft with may blossom. He had kissed me 
before he asked me, with the sure instinct about my body he always 
possessed. I had accepted him without delay. 

Now I sat dumb. I was being offered position, wealth beyond anything I 
had dreamed. When I had imagined anything like such an offer, I had made 
up my mind to accept it. But the truth was, I had not really expected it. I was 
no Cinderella. Now it had happened, and I was silent. 

‘It would not be fair,’ I said slowly. ‘I don’t love you.’ 

‘Rose, I know that. I am not an inexperienced boy who thinks love is a 
thing of moonbeams and gossamer; I know it’s not. I know what it is made of 
and what will carry us through. In Russia we say marry first and enjoy love 
afterwards.’ 

‘You forget; I was engaged to be married once. I do know what love is. 
After my own fashion. And I’m not sure if I want to love again. I found it 
painful.’ 

‘Inside marriage, you would be secure. It would happen to you naturally. I 
promise you.’ 

‘I haven’t forgotten Patrick. I suppose I am still in love with him.’ Now I’d 
said it aloud, I knew it was true. ‘I thought I’d been so hurt that love had 
turned into hate. Perhaps it has, but hate is too close to love, isn’t it?’ 

‘No,’ he said decisively. ‘No. Anyone who says that has never known true 


hate.’ 

It was my turn to be silent now, and all the time the dog kept up that slow, 
crooning growl. ‘I don’t understand why you want to marry me,’ I said 
wistfully; I suppose I wanted to be assured it was for my matchless beauty 
and supreme attraction. 

I was a little hurt, therefore, when he burst out laughing. ‘What a girl you 
are, Rose. I adore you. I don’t know why. It just happened. Isn’t that the best 
way of all?’ 

‘And what about me? What shall I do?’ I said, naively stung by his belief 
that only his emotions mattered. Men were all alike; Patrick had been the 
same. He had whirled me along in a delicious dance while it suited him, and 
then the moment it did not, he had dropped me, never mind what I felt. ‘I’m 
just to come because you call?’ 

‘You do like me, Rose, though. I’m not wrong about that. You haven’t tried 
to hide it.’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ I admitted. ‘Perhaps I should have. Tibby would say I 
should show more pride.’ 

‘Oh, that old Tibby. She’s bad for you, Rose. She limits you.’ 

‘She’s a very sensible woman,’ I said with conviction. 

‘It’s no, then, is it, Rose? When you speak with the voice of Tibby, I know it 
must be no.’ He sounded sad. 

‘No.’ I nodded. 

‘Mind, I don’t give up. I’m not like your Scotsman.’ I thought I caught a 
note of contempt. 

‘Ah.’ And I turned on him fiercely. ‘Don’t criticize him. I may do so, you 
may not.’ 

‘I see you do still love him,’ said Peter. ‘I was wrong. It’s not quite over for 
you. I’ve been too quick.’ 

For a while he concentrated on the road ahead, and we were both silent. 
Then he said: ‘Forgive me.’ 

‘Nothing to forgive. There is something I must say to you; your offer hasn’t 
been such a surprise to me as I let you think. I wondered when you started to 
teach me to drive... I began to ask myself what I would say if you did 
propose, and I meant to take you. For the position, you know, not for love. 
But when it came to it, I couldn’t do it. No, I couldn’t.’ 

He was very quiet, his expression unreadable. 

‘Are you angry?’ 

‘No. No, I was thinking that I admire you, Rose Gowrie. What an honest 
girl you are.’ There was a note in his voice I had not heard before. ‘So you 
had to say no?’ 

I nodded. 

‘I think you are halfway to saying yes, Rose.’ 

‘I don’t know.’ I shook my head. ‘Perhaps I am tied to Patrick for ever, 
whether I like it or not.’ 

The dog leaned against me, an inscrutable expression in those shining 
amber eyes. Behind us, Dolly murmured in her sleep. I looked round and saw 
that a chiffon scarf had blown across her face, disturbing her. I leaned across 
and removed it. 


‘How she can sleep,’ muttered her brother. 

‘Do you think she has heard us?’ 

‘No. Or if she has, then only as in a dream. It will be a dream.’ 

‘T think she knows, anyway,’ I said. 

‘About me? Yes, I dare say Dolly has her own speculations. She 
understands me pretty well. Not as thoroughly as she thinks, but well 
enough. But not you. No one knows you and your feelings, Rose.’ 

‘Am I such an enigma?’ 

‘To such as Dolly. She has her emotions on the surface, whereas you hide 
yours. And you frighten her, of course. Just a little. But it’s good for Dolly to 
be frightened. I wish someone could frighten Ariadne.’ 

I laughed. ‘What about her friend Marisia.’ 

‘Ah yes, Marisia. The clever one,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘And she frightens 
Ariadne, does she?’ 

‘Ariadne respects her,’ I said. ‘And I’m not surprised. I was inclined to be 
frightened of her myself. I should say she rules her family with a rod of iron.’ 

‘She does,’ said Peter absently. 

‘Oh, you know?’ I was surprised. 

‘Yes.’ Then he added gently. ‘I taught for a little at the Smolny.’ 

‘So you did. I’'d forgotten. Ariadne told me. You were much admired.’ 

He laughed. ‘More than I deserved. They were so bored, poor things, shut 
up for years in the fossilized world. Do you know the girls still wear the same 
costume with the same white fichus and bare bosoms that the Empress 
Catherine devised for them? Of course it’s charming, they look delightful, but 
they are all living in the past.’ 

‘Was that why Ariadne was asked to leave?’ 

The road ahead was suddenly full of a flock of geese, being escorted down 
the road by a barefoot peasant girl. The whole lot of them were covered in a 
cloud of dust as we sped past. 

‘She was a difficult pupil,’ said Peter. ‘She can be awkward, and then she 
was a friend of Marisia’s.’ 

‘Is that all?’ 

‘I suppose Marisia’s political beliefs were a little extreme for the Smolny,’ 
he said carefully. 

‘Revolutionary, you mean?’ Yes, I could see Marisia advocating revolution.’ 

‘Almost anything would seem revolutionary to those ultra-conservatives in 
the Smolny,’ he said. ‘But once it was discovered — ’ he shrugged — ‘out they 
went. Expelled with ignominy. Dolly was quite frantic. For a little while, 
anyway. Fortunately, her natural calm soon returned.’ And he glanced 
backwards to where his sister lay, the picture of happy ease. ‘Of course, Dolly 
thinks Russia should change, but she thinks it should do it with the least 
possible trouble to herself and her property. Occasionally she will stretch out 
a hand to preserve the status quo.’ 

‘No bad idea, perhaps,’ I said. 

I seemed to irritate him; he gripped the wheel of the car and drove forward 
at an increased speed. ‘Oh, I hate that dry little note in your voice,’ he burst 
out. ‘One day you will grow out of using it, and grow out of that ferocious 
honesty, dinned into you by that servant of yours. Oh yes, I recognize the 


voice of your old Tibby when it speaks through you. It’s the voice of a 
puritanical old woman. And you are young, Rose, you have passion. One day 
you will realize that honesty is not enough, nor consistency the only virtue.’ 

‘I did not really mean that the way it sounded,’ I said. ‘I have seen that 
terrible place Vyksa and I have seen the poverty in the villages. I can 
understand that people want to change it all. I find that easier to understand 
than those who can live beside it and do nothing. Dolly is trying, in her way. 
But what about you?’ 

‘Oh I try, Rose, I try,’ he said savagely. ‘I talk to people bravely and I listen 
to them bravely and one day I may be even braver still: I may do 
something.’Just for a moment he had shown me a tormented soul. 

‘Forgive me,’ I said. ‘I had no right to talk.’ 

‘Ah Rose, forgive you! If that were all. Between you and me is forgiveness 
the word?’ 

He drove on for a while in silence. But that one glimpse into his mind had 
set me wondering. Where did Peter stand in the political spectrum in Russia 
and how far towards violence would he go? Had he instructed Marisia in 
more than science? When I looked at him driving this expensive car with 
controlled force, when I remembered how he gambled and danced his way 
through Russian society, it was hard to answer that question in any way that 
made sense. 

I put my hand gently on his as he drove and let it rest there for a moment. 
His profile remained expressionless, except that I could see the pulse beating 
in his throat. Then he turned and smiled at me. For a moment we felt close. 


It had been morning when we set out, it was evening when we arrived. For 
some time we had been travelling along quiet roads through thick forest, 
then suddenly there were soldiers on guard, and obvious policemen, even if 
in plain clothes. Swiftly we were passed through all the checks - we were 
expected guests, in spite of our early arrival - and were drawing up on the 
gravelled path before a small stone-built house. 

‘Oh, I’m stiff,’ complained Dolly, as she crawled out of the car. ‘What a 
wretched-looking house; I hope we shall be comfortable.’ 

I watched as two footmen appeared and removed our luggage from the car. 

‘Goodbye,’ said Peter. ‘I’m off. My love to the Tsar and all that. Oh, just a 
joke, Dolly, no need to look shocked.’ 

He kissed her hand, then, under Dolly’s interested gaze, he kissed my cheek 
and went away. 

‘So, here we are at Spala,’ said Dolly; she put her hand on my arm. 
Certainly she seemed more nervous than was her wont. She looked at the 
open door, the darkness inside lightened by one small lamp. ‘We might as 
well go in.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 


Madame Titov came hurrying towards us. ‘Oh, I am so pleased to see you. 
How kind of you to make such good time.’ The smile of welcome faded from 
her face. ‘But things are very bad here. The boy has been ill. The Heir, I 
mean. You understand me.’ Her voice trembled. ‘But thank goodness, today 
things look better.’ She led us into a comfortable sitting-room, where a small 
fire burned in the hearth; it was cool here, within the purlieus of the great 
forest. ‘The poor child. If you saw how he suffered and heard his agony, your 
heart would break. Even I can hardly bear it, and I have trained myself to 
show nothing. Of course, you won’t repeat this, you know we never talk of 
it.’ In the dim light her face looked white and drawn. ‘You’d like some 
supper; I'll order it.’ And she went to the bell-pull. 

‘We're travel-stained,’ said Dolly. ‘I must wash and make myself orderly.’ 
More eau de cologne, I thought; but possibly the water in her old friend’s 
house could be trusted. 

‘Dolly, of course. Stupid of me. I’m so troubled, you see. It drives every 
other thought straight out of my mind. I'll take you up myself.’ And she 
bustled forward. ‘I’ve taken a risk in summoning you,’ she said as we 
followed. ‘All off my own bat. Took my own line in asking you here. 
Naturally I am allowed my own guests, and you come here in that guise, but 
the truth is that anything Scottish has a great appeal for them all; the Grand 
Duchesses are reading Sir Walter Scott at the moment, and I thought Miss 
Gowrie would be a great diversion for them. I know they want to see you.’ 
She was rattling away, incoherent and embarrassed, as if she wanted to 
explain why we - in particular — had been asked and yet could not manage it. 
‘And of course, the Grand Duchess Olga is so interested in nursing and 
medicine. I think she wants to talk to you, Miss Gowrie. Or anyway see you — 
sometimes they don’t talk a lot ...” So I’m to be a sort of exhibit, I thought, to 
amuse them, to be looked at, but not spoken to. I thought I could bear it. 
‘... But the boy is in just the state of recovery now when a little visit will 
entertain him.’ 

‘Is the boy ill often?’ I asked, remembering that slender child in the 
bookshop with his eager look. 

Madame Titov shook her head sadly. ‘We hope he will grow out of it.’ 

I was just about to ask what the name of his illness was when she changed 
the subject abruptly. ‘Now, up these stairs here and your rooms are on the 
right. We are very simple here, but comfortable.’ 

Briskly she escorted Dolly and me upstairs before returning to her sitting- 
room with the polite remark that a meal would be served when we were 
ready. I was not surprised when, on going down again, I heard her and Dolly 
talking, and realized that they were talking about me. Dolly was in mid- 
sentence. ‘ — an imaginative girl,’ I heard her say. ‘And so full of enthusiasm!’ 

A low murmur in response from Madame Titov, and Dolly went on again: 


‘Oh, there was a love affair in Scotland, but it passed off. Rather unhappily, 
poor girl, from what her cousin tells us. But it’s all over now. I expect she’s 
forgotten him. At that age, one so easily does.’ 

You little know, I thought, remembering the episode at Vyksa when I had 
dreamt, for one mad moment, that Patrick was playing the piano. Ariadne, 
then, had remained loyal and not diverted Dolly’s ears with the tale. For this 
I was grateful. But Dolly was going on. ‘And perhaps there will be a closer 
relationship,’ I heard her say. 

‘You mean your brother Peter?’ A note of sharp interest in our hostess’s 
voice. It seemed that Dolly herself was having to field the hard personal 
questions that she had warned me to expect. ‘And how will you take that?’ 

No answer was to be heard from Dolly; I could just imagine her silently 
shrugging her shoulders. I found myself wondering how much Dolly had slept 
in the car, and how much she had overheard. It seemed the right moment for 
me to enter the room, and I did so. Both women turned on me bland, 
unconcerned faces, as if their conversation had not related to me at all — 
which goes to show what natural liars really good women can be. 

‘We shall go over there this evening, after you have dined,’ explained 
Madame Titov nervously. ‘What is it?’ she asked, as a manservant came into 
the room. He whispered in her ear. ‘Oh dear.’ She stood up. ‘We are 
summoned now. Dolly, Miss Gowrie, I am sorry to give you no time to rest, 
but we are called for. I’m sorry you can’t stay to eat.’ 

‘Oh, food doesn’t matter, does it, Rose?’ said Dolly hastily. ‘I’m not at all 
hungry, are you?’ 

I shook my head. ‘Let’s go,’ I said briefly, beginning to walk towards the 
door. Unconsciously, I was beginning to take charge. 

‘We walk across,’ said Madame Titov, almost whispering, she was so 
nervous. ‘It’s hardly any distance, and it will be more private. Discretion is 
important.’ 

Our wraps were brought down by a servant and silently draped about us. 
‘And I’m to come too?’ asked Dolly, her voice low. She seemed almost 
overcome with nervousness. 

‘You mustn’t be nervous, Miss Gowrie,’ said Madame Titov as we walked, 
all three abreast, along a broad gravel path through the trees. ‘Just behave 
naturally. They are the most charming family. So simple, and so you can be 
the same.’ 

‘Oh, I will be,’ I answered calmly. ‘I wouldn’t think of behaving in any 
other way.’ 

‘How ruthless you sound, dear,’ murmured Dolly. ‘I have never heard that 
note in your voice before.’ 

We had come out on to a wider area of gravel, and ahead of us, only dimly 
lighted, sprawled a substantial stone house. A shrubbery grew all round it, 
and here and there in the gloom it was possible to see the silent, unobtrusive 
presence of guards. A policeman in plain clothes was tucked away in a sort of 
wooden niche beside the front door, his hiding place decently obscured with 
laurels so that one might not have seen him had not the light from the lamp 
beside the door shone on his spectacles. No one made a move towards us, so I 
supposed that we were expected and everything was known about us. 


There were, however, wheels within wheels, as I discovered when Madame 
Titov whispered: ‘We will follow the path round to the right; there is a side 
door open for us there. It will be more private.’ 

Private? Private meant secret, I thought. So our visit was to be kept secret 
from some. And yet the men outside unmistakably knew who we were and 
where we must go. They had been informed. But inside the house, close to 
the heart of it, were those who did not know, who were not meant to know. 
Perhaps even the Tsar himself did not know. A strange world, where a 
humble policeman might know more of the whole picture than an Emperor 
himself. Or perhaps it was not the Tsar from whom I was to be hidden. After 
all, I had been told that I might be ‘seen’ by him. A part of the Imperial 
household, then? It looked as though the Tsar had servants close to him that 
he kept secrets from which lesser servants might know. 

I was thinking all this as I hurried after Madame Titov, but I was not so 
naive as to be surprised for long. Courts always have secrets, and back ways 
in, like the one we were approaching now. 

I suppose we looked like conspirators as we filed through the door. I could 
hear Dolly breathing behind me in nervous puffs. The door was unlocked, 
and led into a narrow hall where a silent servitor sat on a great leather chair 
as if waiting for a summons which had not yet come. He neither promoted 
nor hindered our progress, but merely bowed us on. 

Madame Titov gave a brisk little nod of her head towards yet another door 
at the end of the hall. ‘We go through there.’ She held the door open and we 
filed through. 

We were in a square room, lit by a lamp hanging from the ceiling and 
furnished with ugly heavy chairs lining three walls. Against the fourth wall 
was a big writing desk. A tall girl of about my own age stood by the desk, 
studying a piece of paper. A long white overall covered her from head to 
foot, buttoned at her throat and falling to her toes. 

She looked up and gave me an appraising stare. Not a pretty face, I 
thought, but well modelled and fine-skinned. She would be a handsome 
woman and perhaps a beautiful old lady. 

She stood up as the three of us made a curtsey. She didn’t introduce 
herself, but she was sufficiently like the girl I had seen shopping in the 
English bookshop in St Petersburg to let me know that she was one of the 
Grand Duchesses, and I took her to be Olga. 

‘Here we are then,’ said Madame Titov. ‘Just as arranged.’ 

The Grand Duchess looked at me deliberately, taking in my face and 
clothes with a calm scrutiny. I returned the gaze. ‘Good,’ she said, as if I had 
satisfied her. She spoke English with very little accent. Then to me she said in 
a polished voice: ‘You have come a long way to see us. It is very selfish of us 
to have you travel all this way.’ 

‘But I was glad to,’ I said, thinking to myself that I was quite as interested 
to see her as she was to see me. We were both exhibits to each other, the 
process worked both ways. 

A faint smile moved her lips, but she said nothing. More human than she 
looks, I thought. I smiled back, and without another word she turned on her 
heel, motioning us to follow her. We went through a door in one corner of 


the room, which led to a staircase. She hurried us up this at a trot, so that we 
almost had to run to keep up with her. We went through a door into an ante- 
room where a seated servant rose and curtseyed as we passed, and then 
paused momentarily before a white double door. From behind the door came 
a child’s voice raised in protest. The door was opened. 

Against one wall was a bed, the curtains which hung about it half-drawn 
and the bedclothes rumpled. A small dumpy woman sat on a chair by the 
bed; she wore a voluminous blue and white apron and the head coif of a 
nurse. Her back was towards me as she leant over her patient, but I could see 
her feet and they were tiny, plump, elderly feet, and her face when she 
turned to look at me was old and expressionless, but wrinkled, crumpled, like 
a dried-out walnut. 

In the bed sat the boy I had seen in the bookshop, and in his arms he was 
clutching a small dog. ‘You shan’t take Snowball away,’ he was saying in a 
high exasperated tone. ‘She’s to stay with me here. In fact, if you don’t let her 
I shall scream.’ He looked capable of it, too, at that moment, his thin face 
flushed and determined. 

‘Well, Nicky,’ said his sister from the door. ‘Making a nuisance of yourself 
as usual?’ 

‘It’s the dog, Highness,’ said the nurse. ‘I’m sure it’s got fleas.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the boy. 

‘Yes, I think that’s nonsense,’ said his sister gently to the nurse. ‘I bathed 
the dog myself only yesterday.’ 

‘It scratches,’ said the nurse obstinately. ‘Anyway, he ought not to have a 
dog in bed with him.’ 

‘All dogs scratch,’ said the Tsarevitch triumphantly. He knew he’d won his 
point and that Snowball would stay. I guessed he nearly always won these 
small battles one way or another, and that all parties enjoyed the fight. 

‘T’ve brought some visitors for you, Nicky,’ said the Grand Duchess. ‘Aren’t 
I to be allowed to introduce them?’ 

He lay back on his pillows. ‘You may present them to me,’ he said in an 
important voice. ‘I know Madame Titov,’ he said, and rather spoiled the 
effect with a grin at her. 

‘This is Madame Denisov.’ Dolly gave a little bob. ‘And this is Miss Rose 
Gowrie from Scotland.’ 

‘Ah, now I know why you are allowed to visit me,’ he said. ‘We are having 
a Scottish mania at the present.’ He had a precise, grown-up way of talking; 
what Tibby would have called ‘old-fashioned’. He was studying my face, 
stroking his pet dog as he did so. ‘I suppose you think it’s wrong of me to 
have my dog in bed with me?’ He ruffled the bedclothes and another small 
recumbent form could be seen asleep. ‘I’ve got my cat here too. I’ve been ill, 
you see, and that’s why they spoil me. They call it spoiling,’ he added hastily. 
‘It doesn’t seem like that to me. You try drinking all that medicine and see if 
you feel spoiled.’ He put the dog aside in favour of a closer look at me. ‘I feel 
as though I’ve seen you before, but I can’t have.’ 

‘You may have noticed my face; I was in the English bookshop in St 
Petersburg one day when you were choosing a toy.’ 

‘Yes, I remember. I was with Elizabeth that day, not Olga. They take turns, 


you know, to be in attendance on me.’ He cast a mischievous look at his 
sister. ‘’'m thought to need a firm hand.’ 

non, non, Nicky,’ observed his sister mildly. 

‘You have a good memory,’ I said, ‘if Your Imperial Highness remembers 
my face.’ 

‘Not so much a good memory as a seeing eye,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘I 
would like to be an artist. I draw.’ And rummaging among the bedclothes and 
animals, he produced a sketch-book. ‘Look.’ 

I took it from him and turned the pages, which were filled with vivid little 
pencil sketches of men, women and pets. Clearly he had been well taught, but 
he had talent too. 

‘Am I in it?’ I said, flipping over the pages. 

‘Look and see,’ he said with that smile again. ‘See if you recognize 
yourself.’ 

I riffled through the sketches, eyeing the charming little vignettes, some 
done in crayon, others in pencil. ‘No, I don’t think I see myself.’ 

‘What?’ He seized the book back. ‘I’m almost sure I put your face in. You 
had such pink cheeks.’ He was going through the pages rapidly as he spoke. 
‘Yes, look, there you are.’ 

I looked over his shoulder. ‘I suppose that could be me, but you’ve made 
my mouth too small. And you’ve put a sort of crown thing on my head.’ 

‘Oh, that’s a Russian headdress for a noblewoman that’s worn at Court. I 
did that just for fun.’ 

‘A compliment,’ I said, studying my alleged portrait; it could have been me, 
I was prepared to accept that it was. 

He was taking up a pencil; ‘Now I’ve got you here, I'll just alter the chin; I 
didn’t get that quite right. I dare say I shouldn’t have done it, Miss Gowrie, 
my dear,’ he went on in that dignified way of his, ‘but I heard Madame Titov 
and Marianna talking about you and Elizabeth said we’d seen you in the shop 
with someone, some other girl.’ Ariadne, I thought. ‘And so it reminded me of 
you and I drew you.’ 

I must have looked surprised, because his sister smoothly interpreted: ‘We 
had heard of the sort of project Madame Denisov had designed for you on her 
estate, and were so interested. It is the sort of work I should like to undertake 
myself.’ 

Dolly looked pleased and flattered, and although I gazed at the girl 
incredulously, I felt she was genuine enough. The whole scene had a slightly 
unreal feel to it; I decided that this was because the Imperial Family were so 
far removed from ordinary, everyday life. No doubt it was a compliment to 
be talked about in the Romanov family circle, but I believe I just felt 
uncomfortable. 

Perhaps the Tsarevitch saw this, he was a perceptive little creature. ‘I 
wonder if you would sit for me just a bit, so that I can get this chin just 
right?’ he said. ‘My leg is beginning to pain me a bit and I believe drawing 
will take my mind from it.’ 

Tact is the politeness of princes, I thought, not punctuality, as is so often 
said; and what answer was I to give to his request, but Yes? ‘Id like to,’ I 
said. ‘Where shall I place myself?’ 


A chair was drawn up, and the light adjusted, and the artist got to work. 
Behind me I was vaguely aware of general conversation between Dolly, 
Madame Titov and the young Grand Duchess. No one spoke to the nurse, so 
she spoke to no one. 

‘Just turn a little to the right, if you please. Thank you, Miss Gowrie.’ 

Dutifully, I moved as he wished. Shereshevo to Spala — it seemed a long 
journey just to have one’s profile traced by a little prince, even a sick one. 
But I supposed that when you were as grand as they were, the inconvenience 
of lesser mortals did not come into it. Probably, if they thought about it at 
all, they asssumed we were delighted to perform for them. And as far as Dolly 
Denisov was concerned, they were right. From the very notes of her voice 
behind me, I could tell she was in a flutter of pleasure. 

I was facing a big wall mirror, and in the mirror I could see a door which 
was just open, giving me a narrow peep into an inner room. A figure was 
seated by the door, I could see a delicately shod foot in a patent leather shoe, 
and the edge of a pale mauve skirt. The Empress, I thought. I am watching 
her in a mirror, and she is watching me. 

‘Don’t frown, Miss Gowrie,’ said the boy, biting his lip as he drew — from 
which I guessed he was in some pain. ‘There, I’ve finished.’ He held out the 
picture. ‘Haven’t I made you look splendid?’ 

To my surprise, he had added jewellery, ear-rings and necklace to my 
portrait. ‘You’ve made me look very rich,’ I said. ‘I don’t own such emeralds 
and pearls.’ 

‘Oh, I expect you will do,’ he said absently. ‘You can have your picture, if 
you like. No, on second thoughts I’ve changed my mind. It’s one of my best, 
after all. Pll keep it. Perhaps P’ll let you have it later. Come and see me in St 
Petersburg.’ 

He held out his hand: it was the congé. I think he was in physical 
discomfort. I felt sorry for him. ‘Try taking some deep breaths if you have a 
pain,’ I advised. ‘I believe it helps.’ But he only smiled faintly without 
answering. Then he said: ‘I hope I drew your face nicely enough. You look 
jolly.’ 

‘I see a nice face, too. And it could be a jolly one.’ 

He moved on his pillow, raising himself a bit. ‘I am when I’m myself. ’m 
very happy when I’m let be.’ 

The small cat was nestling by his side on the bed, and his hand was resting 
on her delicate little frame. His fingers rose and fell with her light breathing. 

‘Who’s that?’ I asked. 

‘Her name is Pickles. I have another cat called Samson, but I left him 
behind in Tsarskoe Seloe. He will be there when I get back. Papa says I have 
too many pets.’ 

‘But he doesn’t mean it?’ I questioned, studying his face. I thought the 
tense lines of pain on it were already relaxing. 

He considered the question. ‘I think not,’ he decided. ‘Because he always 
gives me more. I have four cats and two dogs, including Snowball.’ 

‘Three dogs at least,’ put in his sister. 

‘They have puppies, you see,’ he explained. ‘And the cats sometimes have 
kittens. Only not as many as you’d think.’ 


‘No?’ 

‘I believe they take away the kittens before I see them, but I can’t be quite 
sure.’ He stroked the creature by his side. ‘This is my new little cat, my new 
dear little cat.’ Behind his eager smile was the dogged patient look I had seen 
on the face of other children who had to suffer prolonged pain. He was 
breathing easily again. 

‘Do you feel better now?’ I said. 

‘While we’ve been talking I had forgotten the pain.’ 

‘Good.’ 

‘But it hasn’t gone away,’ he said quickly. 

‘Of course not. But you were able, for a while, to forget it. To feel nothing. 
That was good.’ 

He said carefully: ‘Pll tell you something. Even when it is very bad, there 
are moments when it seems to go away. Only moments. If they didn’t 
happen, I should scream all the time. Or very nearly.’ 

‘T don’t blame you.’ 

‘Tm supposed to be brave, not call out or shout. It’s expected of me.’ 

‘T think you’re very brave now.’ 

‘Yes, I am,’ he said, slightly surprised. ‘Because the pain is bad. But more 
bearable, somehow.’ 

‘Tm so glad.’ I was beginning to feel tired. My legs were heavy, the 
lightness had gone from my body. 

‘You're not a doctor, are you?’ 

‘No. Couldn’t be.’ I meant only that I had had to give it up, but he took it 
another way. 

‘Girls can be, I know. One of my sisters would like to be a doctor. But, of 
course, she won’t be allowed. It can’t be done.’ His tone was grave; he took 
the position of his family seriously. And his own, too, no doubt. 

His mother was still watching us through the door - I could see her foot. In 
the background Dolly was still chattering away, a little desperately now, I 
thought. 

‘Don’t I speak English well?’ he said. 

‘Indeed you do.’ And so he did, but with a German accent. 

The Grand Duchess rose, it was time to go. When I looked again through 
the door, the foot was gone, so perhaps the girl too had been watching. 

‘Goodbye,’ I said, making the routine curtsey. 

‘Goodbye. Pll ask for you in St Petersburg.’ 

‘And I’ll come,’ I said lightly. ‘If they’ll let me.’ 

The upshot of this fascinating and unusual encounter was that, as we 
retraced our steps the way we had come, carefully guided by the Grand 
Duchess, I had the strange feeling that part of the purpose of my coming to 
Russia was connected with these people. Yes, Dolly wanted me to help in her 
schemes in Shereshevo, that was genuine enough. And yes, the Grand 
Duchess was interested in the part women could play in medicine; and yes, 
too, I had amused and distracted the sick boy. But I couldn’t help the feeling 
that I had something else to do as well. I hadn’t liked that secret watcher 
through the door. 

‘Don’t walk so fast,’ complained Dolly, hurrying after me, ‘I’m out of breath 


and have a stitch in my side.’ 

I walked on. I wanted to get away from the place. 

Next day, at breakfast, just before we set off back to Shereshevo, a small 
packet was delivered to me. The two older ladies watched me open it. Inside 
was a small oval photograph, set in a gold frame, of the boy and his mother. 
It was unsigned, something which Dolly remarked on at once. 

‘Pity she didn’t sign it.’ 

‘Even as it is, it is a signal honour,’ said Madame Titov stoutly. 

‘Oh, do you think so?’ I answered coolly; I was turning the framed 
photograph over in my hands. I didn’t say so, but it was signed. An initial A 
had been scratched on the back with a pin. The photograph was from the 
boy. His mother had sent it, but somehow he had made his mark on it. ‘ 
shall keep it, at all events.’ I put it in my travelling bag. ‘Who knows - it 
might be useful. Contact with great people is always useful, isn’t it?’ 

‘What is the matter with the Tsarevitch?’ asked Dolly, as soon as we were 
driven away towards the railway station. No Peter to drive us on this journey. 

‘T never discovered. Didn’t you?’ 

‘They say it’s a disease of the blood,’ said Dolly in a confidential voice. 
‘Inherited.’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

Dolly sighed. ‘Oh dear, and such a journey ahead of us now. And with no 
company to keep us cheerful.’ 

‘And we never saw the Tsar,’ I said. 

‘No, but he saw us.’ Dolly giggled. ‘As we crept to the house last night, I’m 
almost sure I saw his face at an upstairs window, watching. And he was there 
when we left. He waited, smoking those endless cigarettes of his. He saw us 
come and he saw us go.’ 

But when we arrived at the station, there was Peter in his motor-car, 
waiting for us, ready to drive us home after all. He sprang out of the car the 
minute he saw us. 

‘How did you get here?’ demanded his sister. 

‘But I’ve been here all the time, waiting for you. I drove straight here after 
I left you.’ 

‘But how did you know we were coming today? And at this precise time? 
How could you find out?’ 

‘There is such a thing as a telegram, even in this benighted country.’ He 
was laughing. ‘And I have my spies.’ 

‘You must have.’ But she was settling herself in the car and making herself 
comfortable; I saw she was pleased. 

The journey back to Shereshevo was unmemorable. I sat beside Peter as on 
the way out, but this time there was little chatter from any of us. I don’t 
know what Dolly was thinking about, but I was thinking about Peter and 
possibly he was thinking about me. 

He had proposed to me, but how could I even think about this offer when 
the pressure of Patrick was still so strong in my life that I kept sensing him 
where he could never be, as in that peasant’s shop in Shereshevo and in the 
terrible copper mine of Vyksa? Life with Peter offered so much in the way of 
material riches. I was ambitious, I was willing, even anxious to accept him if 


I could; but I couldn’t do it. 

And then I thought that; perhaps, if I could exorcise this ghost of Patrick, 
burn it away in the light of reality, I would be free of him. Then I could begin 
to love Peter. Love grows where love is freely offered. If Peter gave me love, I 
might learn to love him. People said it happened that way, and I wanted to 
believe it. 

All I needed, I thought, was another trip to Vyksa to view its terrible reality 
again. That would settle all my nonsense. 

‘It’s getting cooler in the evenings, have you noticed? Autumn is coming,’ 
said Dolly. ‘I think we shall have an early winter.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said dreamily. 

I had come to love rustic Russia with its forests and lakes and long, 
straight, dusty roads. But it frightened me. It was a haunted landscape. Even 
Shereshevo, so warm and homely, was threatened by the countryside which 
hung around its neck like a halter. In the end the countryside would swallow 
up Shereshevo. I think Dolly sensed this, and it accounted for the sparseness 
of the furnishings. She kept no treasures at Shereshevo. 


Aridane made us welcome, and the comforts of Shereshevo soon closed over 
us. But I wanted to go to Vyksa again. I knew I could leave Madame Mozorov 
in charge of my village work for a few days more; I had made quite an ally of 
her by now. But to Vyksa I must go. 

‘Ariadne,’ I began. ‘If it can be arranged, if your mother agrees, I mean, do 
you think we could go to Vyksa again? Marisia wouldn’t object?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said carefully. ‘Object. Far from it? She’d be so pleased. Then 
you don’t think her a bad influence, like my mother?’ 

‘No, not exactly. That is, 1 see what your mother means, even why she fears 
her, but I also see what she could be to you.’ 

‘I love Marisia, there’s no one quite like her. You can see it in her eyes. And 
she’s so strong. She’s had a lot to fight against too, believe me. Her father is 
kind but he leaves everything to her. He’s a dreamer.’ 

‘T should think only a dreamer or an utter cynic could do the job he does at 
Vyksa,’ I said. 

‘Oh, yes, and Marisia says that; she feels what that place is. Imagine 
growing up there. But she says it is where her strength comes from. It would 
have to be strength or utter weakness, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘Is that what she says?’ 

‘More or less. Only she puts it better. I think she has it in her to be a great 
woman.’ 

‘T think so too,’ I said. 

‘Is that why you want to go to Vyksa?’ 

‘Not exactly.’ Ariadne still looked at me expectantly. ‘The place interests 
me.’ 

I took my opportunity to talk to Dolly about it when she was in a good 
mood and she agreed readily to the visit. She was beginning to trust my 
judgement, which made me feel bad. But I had to see Vyksa again. Patrick’s 
ghost wouldn’t rest. 


We came upon Marisia with her sisters grouped around her at the long dinner 


table. She appeared to be tutoring them in mathematics. In that moment 
before she looked up and saw us, I believed I saw a sweetness in her manner 
to them that I had not detected before. 

She stood up and reassumed her astringency. ‘So you’ve come to see us 
again. I didn’t expect you, Ariadne.’ 

Ariadne went up and put her arm round her friend’s waist. ‘And here have 
I just been telling Rose that you wouldn’t mind being taken by surprise. 
Anyway, as it happens this time it was Rose who wanted to come.’ 

‘You wanted to see my beautiful home again?’ Marisia had her dry little 
manner back to perfection. ‘To dwell in its idyllic perfection?’ 

It was hard to say that I had come back to prove to myself that Patrick was 
not here. Can one prove a negative? Marisia was such an intellectual that she 
would do better. She would eagerly debate the philosophical point. 

‘I find you very interesting,’ I said sturdily, and honestly. ‘You don’t mind 
us coming? We'll go away again.’ 

‘No,’ Marisia laughed. ‘Do you think we get so many visitors in this happy 
place that we can afford to turn them away when they come? Congenial 
visitors, that is; we get plenty of the other kind.’ 

All the same, I got the idea she was not entirely pleased to see us. It 
showed in the peremptory way she turned to her sisters. I’ve given you plenty 
of work to get on with, and I shall expect it done when I come back.’ She 
lifted the watch tied to her shirt blouse and looked at it. “You have one hour.’ 
She put one hand on Ariadne’s shoulder and one on mine, and walked us 
forward. There was something so individual about her, it was impossible not 
to succumb to her. She was so totally her own woman that we could not be 
self-conscious with her. 

The samovar was bubbling on a round table in the hall and Marisia poured 
us all glasses and we stood there drinking. I never developed much 
enthusiasm for the weak Russian brew, but I quite saw that it was a handy 
social device: when all else failed in Russia, one could always drink tea. I 
sipped more slowly, but Ariadne drank hers down thirstily. 

‘Do you teach your sisters every day?’ 

Marisia spread out her hands in ironic deprecation. ‘How else can they be 
educated, poor little souls? Money was spent on my education, but it was 
always intended that it be repaid. So I repay it by teaching my sisters. It is 
not onerous, and I enjoy it. One of them is clever, one stupid, another lazy, 
another hard-working; they have variety, you see.’ It was impossible to tell 
how seriously she was speaking. ‘But they are docile and do more or less as I 
tell them. Growing up in Vyksa, one is either a rebel or docile. I can tell you 
that the place does not allow for any other choice.’ 

No, I thought, and you decided to be a rebel. Aloud I said: ‘But you provide 
a tutor for them as well? Or perhaps I should say, tutors?’ 

Marisia put her glass of tea down. ‘You must find it strange that any man 
would choose to come here. Yes, I can see you do. But the sad truth is that 
some of these cultured and intellectual people are so pathetically poor that 
any situation which gives them their daily bread is welcome. Yes, I do give 
employment to tutors for the girls when I can. They come and go. Not many 
stay for long; they find they can’t bear it after a while. The winter here is a 


test, I can tell you.’ 

‘It’s Marisia’s pet charity,’ said Ariadne, ‘although she won’t put it like 
that.’ 

‘T help as I can.’ Marisia dismissed the charge. ‘People get sent to me. I may 
be glad of help in return one day. I always remember that.’ She picked up 
Ariadne’s glass. ‘Some more tea? You have a thirsty look.’ Ariadne agreed 
that she was parched. ‘And you, Rose? Will you take some more tea?’ I shook 
my head, but I almost said yes, mesmerized by the power of her personality, 
which was so strong one could almost feel its warmth. ‘And I have to 
congratulate you on your success at Shereshevo.’ 

‘Success and failure,’ I said with a frown, remembering the death of the 
baby. 

‘Ah, that is success, to be able to stand back and see what was failure,’ said 
Marisia admiringly. 

‘I wish I believed that.’ 

‘But I admire what you are doing, Rose. It’s good work,’ she said. ‘Seriously 
good. I envy you. I would like to have training in medicine.’ 

‘But I never finished.’ 

‘And I never started,’ she said drily. 

We stared at each other, tacitly admitting the thing we had in common. ‘It 
is not easy for a woman, being different, is it?’ said Marisia. She was younger 
than me, but already she understood this. ‘We shall have to fight for what we 
want, shan’t we, you and I?’ 

‘You are a fighter,’ I said. 

‘And so are you, if you will let yourself fight.’ She gave me an unexpectedly 
warm smile, which in that usually severe face was like a flag of jubilation 
being run up. With something like shame, I realized she had interpreted my 
visit here as an attempt at friendship with her. And she wanted to be my 
friend. 

‘Let’s walk on a little,’ she said, moving forward, hand on my shoulder as 
before. ‘Stone roses and wooden walls are the best part of it, but I believe 
there is a patch of grass underfoot struggling to survive. Nothing grows here,’ 
she confided. ‘But whether it is the mineral content of the soil, or something 
sterile in the air, I do not know. I think we are inimical to life here, my 
friend.’ 

Marisia and her sisters had a tiny area they called their garden, overlooked 
by giant stone walls and shut in by a high fence. But it was true that, as 
Marisia said, a little grass grew there, and here we walked up and down. I 
felt that I owed her an apology, and a sort of explanation. 

‘I must have seemed very foolish with that mad dash back last time we 
came,’ I said. ‘The truth is I had a strange sort of feeling that I would see 
someone I knew here if I could only get back quickly enough.’ 

‘Someone you wanted to see?’ She put her head on one side. 

‘Yes. I have to admit, if I am honest, that it is someone I would like to see 
again,’ I said sadly. 

‘Ah well, that is easy to explain, then — what is your phrase? — the wish was 
father to the thought.’ 

‘It was so strong,’ I said. ‘The same as a presence I knew.’ 


‘Ah I know that feeling, it is akin to the feeling of déja vu,’ she said, taking 
off her spectacles and waving them about to emphasize her point. ‘The 
product of a figure of mind and emotion. I’ve had it myself.’ 

I doubted it. I doubted if that cool, logical mind ever entertained such 
irrational sensations. 

‘Shall we stroll around?’ Marisia went on. ‘Later, in the heat of the 
afternoon, we shall need to rest.’ 

Tm hot now,’ said Ariadne. 

‘Yes, it is hot.’ Marisia took up a paper fan and handed one to me and 
another to Ariadne. ‘Use those as we walk. At least they move the air a little.’ 

For the first time she led us to the perimeter and I saw how small was the 
enclosed space where Marisia and her family lived, and how great was the 
area of prison and mine which stretched behind the barricades of stone and 
wood. It was another world. Between us and it stretched a sort of no-man’s- 
land with sheds and huts, equally desolate and terrifying. A wooden fence 
shut it in but I saw a gate which stood open. 

‘Tf it is hot for us here, imagine what it is like in there for them,’ said 
Marisia with a nod towards the mine. 

‘Do they work all the time, then?’ This was by Ariadne. I was quiet, I found 
closeness to the terrible place silencing. 

‘All day and every day,’ said Marisia. ‘There life has no sabbath.’ 

Ariadne shuddered. ‘It chills you, doesn’t it?’ 

‘And I live by it, and with it, and for that matter, on it,’ said Marisia. ‘It has 
fed me and clothed me and educated me. Vyksa is in, my blood. Sometimes I 
think it is like a terrible infection raging there, which will end by twisting my 
mind and body.’ 

‘Don’t talk of infection,’ said Ariadne, who was always something of a 
hypochondriac. ‘There, you’ve made me cough.’ 

‘Oh, you are forever thinking of your health,’ said Marisia. 

As we walked, again I came to realize that the area open to the family 
Lazarev was restricted and small. ‘Where does your music master live?’ I 
asked her, looking around. 

‘Oh yes, you met him. He has a room in Vyksa where he lodges, and he 
walks out as we need him. And of course there is a room here for him with a 
piano to use as he likes.’ 

A row of huts, part of the compound in which the Lazarevs lived met my 
eye. ‘Who lives there?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, the clerks and assistants to my father. I don’t have much to do with 
them. They have the smell of the mines too much upon them.’ She turned me 
away from what I was looking at with an energetic tug of the arm, as if the 
whole subject could no longer be borne by her. I thought then that the ‘smell’ 
to which she referred was a moral or emotional one, but I found out 
afterwards that she was to be taken only too literally. Once smelt, never 
forgotten, that smell of Vyksa’s mines. Perhaps I already had a whiff of it in 
my nostrils without knowing what it was. 

To my great relief, this time I had no sense whatever of Patrick. Nothing 
reminded me of him. But instead I felt a terrible apprehension, as if, by 
degrees, I was being introduced to a world where nightmares were real. 


We lunched with the family at the big round table, the usual simple meal 
of broth and meat. Ariadne ate hardly anything and seemed somehow both 
excited and subdued, at times chattering away far too fast to be coherent, and 
at others falling into silence. I saw Marisia glance at her questioningly once 
or twice. 

‘Now what do you make of Vyksa this time?’ she asked me, turning her 
gaze away from her friend. 

Slowly, and hardly meaning to use the word, I said: ‘It’s a ferocious place.’ 

‘Ah, le mot juste,’ said Marisia lightly. ‘Yes, it has teeth all right.’ She looked 
again at Ariadne, and this time frank concern showed in her face. ‘I don’t 
think Ariadne is well,’ she whispered to me. 

‘T heard that,’ said Ariadne. 

‘Does your head ache?’ 

‘Not much, but it feels heavy. My legs feel heavy too.’ 

‘Tm sure you’ve got a fever.’ 

I stood up. ‘We must leave at once. The sooner Ariadne is home, the 
better.’ I went over to her. ‘Oh my poor girl, why didn’t you tell me.’ 

‘It only came on as we travelled,’ she said, leaning her head against me. 
‘Yes, we’d better go. I’m sorry if I’ve spoiled your visit.’ 

‘No, I did what I wanted to. I’m free of my little bit of nonsense. But I must 
look after you.’ I stroked her forehead gently, I could see a little thread of 
perspiration forming. I wiped it away with my handkerchief. 

Marisia had hurried off to arrange for our old friend the gate-keeper to 
bring the pony round. Over her shoulder she threw: ‘I can give you a cooling 
draught, Ariadne, before you set off. No rivalry to you, Rose, but I keep a few 
drugs here myself.’ 

I could feel the heat from Ariadne’s skin burning my own. I was beginning 
to be alarmed, but was anxious not to show it in front of the sufferer. 

The little girls had disappeared and we were alone in the room where they 
both ate and did their letters. Ariadne was lying on a sofa and I was sitting by 
her, holding her hand. I could hear the clock ticking on the wall; louder and 
louder the tick grew in my ears. Marisia seemed to have been gone for a long 
time; I began to be impatient to be off. I wanted to get my charge home if, as 
I suspected, she was to be in for a sharp dose of illness. ‘I was keen to get 
here, and now I am impatient to leave. Serves me right,’ I thought. 

My eye fell on a pile of books on the table. Everyone has his own particular 
way of arranging books. Patrick was idiosyncratic: he would line up his books 
with the smallest on the top, all the spines aligned — but the topmost book of 
all was always at right angles to the others, as if announcing a stop, a kind of 
finale. He did it quite automatically, and no doubt unconsciously; I had seen 
him do it time and time again. 

On a table in the window was such a pile. I was staring at it when Marisia 
returned. ‘Your conveyance is ready,’ she announced cheerfully. ‘Can you 
manage?’ 

I turned to her. My thoughts were confused. I longed to examine the books, 
to question Marisia about their owner. Who did they belong to? Who had 
arranged them? Was I being imaginative or was there truly a person here 
whom I ought to meet? 


‘Come on,’ urged Marisia, giving Ariadne her arm. ‘Rose, help her.’ 

I was caught. The last thing I could do now was to hang on at Vyksa. 
Anxiety about Ariadne, and frustration about my own quandary, were 
mingled with the distinct impression that Marisia, although sorry for Ariadne, 
was not sorry to see us go. 

But Ariadne solved my dilemma for me by immediately being so sick, and 
following this up by a period of retching and cramps so sharp, that her 
leaving, or travelling further than a bedroom, was impossible. 

Between us, Marisia and I got her to bed, and the need to act - to give 
relief to the sick girl, and to decide how most tactfully to inform Dolly of 
what had happened — took up all my attention. 

When, eventually, Ariadne had sunk into sleep, I went to the door and 
stared out into the night. 

‘I have sent a message by a servant to Madame Denisov, 
coming to me. 

‘She will be worried already, at our not returning,’ I said, not moving from 
my contemplation of the evening sky. 

‘Then she will be prepared.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so.’ I felt very tired. ‘And better for her to have a bit of 
warning. I’m afraid Ariadne is going to be very ill.’ 

‘T could get the doctor from Vyksa, but he’s such a butcher.’ 

‘Dolly might bring one with her.’ 

Marisia shrugged. ‘There is none at Shereshevo.’ 

‘No. That’s true.’ I shouldered my responsibility. ‘Well, I must do my best.’ 

Marisia leant against the door frame. She seemed sombre. ‘What a terrible 
price to pay for Ariadne’s visits here.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Of course, she caught the infection here. It has been hanging around in her 
system, brewing up its poison.’ 

But I had been thinking. ‘She could have been infected from a child in the 
village of Shereshevo who was sick. The mother came to my clinic.’ 

“Much more likely, then, that you infected the child?’ 

‘Oh no!’ I was horrified. ‘You mean I carried an infection from here to the 
baby?’ Then I rallied. ‘But I don’t know the incubation period. Nor the 
disease, for that matter.’ 

‘Oh, it’s the Vyksa disease for sure. It’s endemic here. They die like flies 
inside that place sometimes. At other times it seems to disappear, but it never 
quite vanishes, and every so often it goes on the rampage.’ 

Dolly arrived just before midnight, bringing my travelling bag and special 
food and medicines. She came hurrying straight into the room where I sat by 
Ariadne’s bed. Whatever else you might say about her, she was a good 
mother - but a poor nurse, I decided at the end of the night. What with her 
nervousness, and lack of any sort of practical skill, she was more of a 
hindrance than a help. Marisia was useful, but after midnight I had insisted 
she get some rest. One of us must be fresh for whatever was going to happen 
next day. 

And there were moments when I feared greatly what that might be: the 
infection seemed to gallop like a horse. The night felt endless to Dolly and me 


? 


said Marisia, 


as we laboured to relieve the girl — fruitlessly, helplessly. Ariadne was never 
unconscious — I wished she could have been, as she was racked with 
shivering fits and coughing - but sometimes there was a _ wildness 
approaching delirium. To my questing fingers her stomach felt hard and 
distended. To add to her vomiting she had diarrhoea, poor child. Dolly never 
flinched from any unpleasant manifestation, I will say that for her, and as for 
me, I had my Edinburgh training. 

On one trip through the house for water and fresh linen, I passed through 
the dining-room where a lamp still shone. In the dim light I saw again that 
pile of books that had so set my imagination alight. I looked at them with 
indifference, they seemed drained of all importance. I was face to face with 
reality now. 

With morning there was a lull. Ariadne drifted into a sleep. Dolly went to 
rest and I moved through the house to the door, instinctively seeking light 
and air. I stood on the little verandah that faced the court and drew in deep 
breaths. Already the sun was up and the day hot. 

‘Here, drink this.’ Marisia had appeared, cup in hand. 

I took it. ‘Oh, coffee,’ I said, grateful it was not the eternal tea. 

‘Yes, I made it myself.’ She waited until I had drained the cup, then said: 
‘How is she?’ 

‘I can’t tell.’ 

‘Um.’ She frowned. ‘Well, we shall have to wait and see. She’s a strong girl 
and that’s in her favour. And how are you?’ 

‘Oh, I’m all right.’ 

‘You go and get some sleep. I’ll be in charge.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps I will. In a little while.’ I still stood leaning against the 
wooden verandah up which some trailing plant grew. Even in this place the 
plant had a sweet scent to it. ‘What time is it?’ 

‘After seven. The day has begun.’ 

More than begun for those inside the mine, I thought; but even in the 
courtyard there were signs that people were at work. A servant was brushing 
a mat, the old gate-keeper came past, leading a horse. 

‘Where are your sisters?’ 

‘At their lessons.’ She urged me: ‘Go and rest.’ 

‘T will.’ But I still stood there. Presently a servant came to talk to Marisia, 
and with an apology she hurried away. 

Languidly I walked into the house. To my surprise Dolly was up and 
conferring with Marisia in the hall. She turned when she saw me. ‘You'll 
never believe it,’ she said. ‘A messenger has come from Shereshevo. That old 
witch, my great-aunt, the Princess Irene, has arrived home. Imagine her 
making the journey. I shall have to go back.’ 

‘You can leave Ariadne to us,’ I said quickly. 

Dolly put a distracted hand to her head. ‘I’m all in a whirl. Who would 
have thought that old devil capable of coming all this way? The truth is, she’s 
immortal, that’s what it is, we shall never be shot of her.’ 

‘Go to her,’ I said soothingly. ‘And then when you feel able, you can come 
back here.’ 

‘But what about the infection? That would be one way of killing the old 


lady off, to be sure, but I’d rather not be the means of it.’ 

‘It would be her own fault. But bathe in carbolic before you see her and 
that should do it.’ I hoped my tone carried conviction, because I was very far 
from believing it to be necessarily true. But one thing I had learnt from my 
studies in Edinburgh, and that was to appear certain before a patient. 

After we had got Dolly off I went to look at Ariadne, who was still asleep. 
If it was true sleep, and not a sort of stupor, her pulse was very slow. 

‘Tl stay with her,’ said Marisia. “You go and lie down.’ 

I went away, but I felt restless. I walked out into the courtyard. Distantly I 
could hear music. How incredible, I thought, music in this place. But, of 
course, the little Lazarevs were at their lessons. I made out a flute and piano. 
I followed the sound across the courtyard to the open door of one of the huts. 
As I walked closer, I could hear the noise of dancing feet, too. 

My own feet dragged; now I was so close I didn’t want to look. There 
seemed a sort of madness in my curiosity. 

The Lazarev girls were solemnly going through the steps of a rustic waltz. 
The main burden of the tune was being carried by the piano, but a second 
part was picked out by the flute whose gay notes cheered up the whole scene. 
Piano player and flautist were near the door; both men had their backs to me. 

The little girls were moving with leaden feet, nothing would make dancers 
of them, and the flute player seemed to be urging them to lightness with one 
uplifted hand. He half turned as I came through the door and I saw his face. I 
drew in a sharp breath. He saw me at that moment, and our eyes met. 

‘Patrick,’ I said. 


CHAPTER TEN 


He was dressed in dark blue stuff trousers such as a peasant might wear, 
together with a soft white shirt open at the neck. He was bronzed, and 
thinner than before, his expression somehow tauter. Nothing could have 
looked less like the neat army officer I had known. But he had not lost the 
deep attraction he had for me; rather, it seemed sharper now. I caught my 
breath. 

‘Patrick Graham, by all that’s holy. Or unholy.’ 

‘You might well say that,’ he said soberly. He motioned to me to come 
outside, and we stood in that dusty courtyard, leaving the little girls to their 
dancing. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

‘Tm the dancing master,’ he answered, not without a glint of self-mockery 
in his eyes. ‘And I assure you, I earn my keep; the Misses Lazarev are hard 
task-masters.’ 

‘But that’s not answering my question.’ 

‘T’ve just taught them how to waltz. I was going to move on to the cake- 
walk next. We must bring them up to date a bit, they are miles behind the 
times.’ 

‘You taught me the cake-walk once,’ I said, not without bitterness. 

‘And you were a good pupil.’ 

‘I knew you were here. I knew when I heard the tune of that Burns song. 
You taught it to them?’ He nodded. ‘I came back on that occasion, convinced 
I should find you here, but it was another man playing the piano.’ 

‘The music master, a poor little chap, taken in by Miss Lazarev as an act of 
charity. Of course, she gets the work out of him. He’s always hoping to earn 
his fare back to Warsaw, but I doubt he will. He drinks, you see, and in all his 
years in this country has never learnt Russian.’ 

I had to touch Patrick and I took his hand. ‘And it really is you, and I am 
not imagining it? I can hardly believe it all, even now I see you. It’s so 
incredible we should meet here.’ 

His hand gripped mine back. ‘I knew you were here,’ he came out with. ‘I 
was even close to seeing you.’ 

‘What? Here? In Vyksa?’ 

‘No, not Vyksa. Pll tell you some time.’ He stopped, drawing closer to me, 
almost as if he could not stop himself. That stiff, almost hostile Patrick I had 
met last in Scotland was gone, and he was once again the Patrick I had fallen 
in love with. The same and yet different. I drew away a little, for I was 
changed too. 

‘You knew I was here? And yet you never tried to see me?’ I turned on him. 
‘And I suppose Marisia knew of our relationship? She must have done.’ 

‘Yes, it needs some explaining,’ he said slowly. I tried to drag my hands 
away, but he held on to them. 


‘T heard that you had been in trouble in India and had fled.’ 

He hesitated. ‘That story isn’t quite true. Not altogether.’ 

‘I thought it didn’t sound exactly like you. But then perhaps I don’t really 
know you. You have turned out to be different from what I might have 
expected, Patrick.’ 

‘Our engagement was at an end, Rose,’ he reminded me — as if I needed any 
reminder. ‘No tie bound us together.’ 

‘Didn’t it?’ I said fiercely. 

Patrick looked at me gravely; he had always had beautiful eyes, and they 
looked brighter and clearer than ever against his tanned skin. ‘Rose, when I 
broke our engagement I was in bad trouble, trouble which I thought I had no 
right to ask you to share.’ 

‘T would have been loyal,’ I said hotly. 

‘There are some things ...’ He hesitated. ‘I had been gambling. My debts 
were paid.’ That three thousand pounds I heard about, I thought bitterly. ‘But 
for me there was a price to pay — I had to leave England. My Colonel helped 
me to go to India; I thought my troubles were behind me there.’ Again he 
hesitated. ‘It wasn’t so. In a way they were just beginning.’ 

‘I would have stayed by you.’ 

‘Oh Rose, be honest, did we love each other then? In the way we might 
have done? Did you love me? Was it all or nothing then, Rose?’ 

Now it was my turn to hesitate. ‘No. I have learnt more about myself since 
I came to Russia, and I can see that although I think I loved you, there was 
something lacking. Perhaps if we had given ourselves more time ...’ I couldn’t 
bring myself to admit that there had been nothing true in our relationship. 
There had been, I was sure of it, but what I had taken for a full-grown 
flowering had been only the first little bud. ‘I was ignorant, and very young. I 
feel older now.’ 

‘Darling Rose. I do prize your honesty. But I have no right to value 
anything about you, have I?’ 

‘It would be churlish to say no to that. And it wouldn’t be true. I still want 
you to value me.’ To my surprise, I found I meant it. 

‘Thank you, Rose.’ 

‘And I suppose that the Lazarevs are listening to every word of this?’ I said, 
turning round to see. There they sat on the step outside the hut, mouths 
slightly open, eyes wide, looking so like a set of fledgling birds that I 
laughed. ‘And, of course, they will tell Marisia.’ 

‘Lessons are over, girls,’ he said to them kindly. ‘Go back to your sister. 
Yes, I think she hoped to keep us apart. For both our sakes, I don’t think we 
can do each other any good, Rose. She’s a decent sort, Marisia.’ 

‘Which brings me to the strangeness of our meeting here,’ I said steadily. ‘I 
don’t believe in coincidences of this sort.’ 

‘The truth is, Rose, that the forces that move your life also move mine. Call 
it destiny, if you like.’ 

‘Now you are puzzling me.’ I frowned. ‘You’d better explain.’ 

‘I mean that we are both being manipulated by political forces.’ 

‘No, I’m not,’ I said, utterly surprised. 

‘But the people with whom you are living, the Denisovs and the Lazarevs, 


are being manipulated — and you are part of their world now.’ 

‘It doesn’t touch me, though. In that respect I am just a passer-by.’ 

‘No? I wonder. But I’ll tell you about me, a bit, anyway, because we won’t 
have much longer together before the girls bring Marisia on our heels.’ 

‘She won’t leave Ariadne till I come.’ I spoke with certainty. 

‘Yes, I’ve heard about the illness,’ he said with a serious face. ‘How is she?’ 

‘Tm not sure. Bad, I think.’ 

‘The Vyksa disease, eh?’ 

‘That I can’t say for sure. I don’t know what the Vyksa disease is, if indeed 
it exists.’ 

‘Oh, it’s real enough. In the short time I have been here I have seen enough 
to believe in it.’ 

‘And why are you here, Patrick? You were going to tell me, remember?’ 

He took my arm. ‘Let’s walk. Come this way.’ He led me across the dusty 
cobbles to where a narrow path ran between stunted lines of lime trees. The 
path bordered a field, or what would have been a field in any more normal 
world, protected from us by a slatted wooden fence. The field was dotted 
with small regular mounds. 

‘What is this place?’ I asked, turning to him with a swift fear. 

He took his time in answering, and then I think he would have given me 
any other answer if he could. ‘It is a graveyard.’ 

‘It’s quite small. Too small.’ 

‘They bury deep. And they bury again on top,’ he said briefly. ‘Not many 
names recorded. A few. Here and there.’ 

‘Are you going to stay in this terrible place all your life, Patrick? And what, 
in God’s name, brought you here?’ 

‘Yes, we have come to that,’ he said, with a sigh. ‘The group I played cards 
with in London were a cosmopolitan lot - worldly and European, I liked to 
call them in my innocence. A deal more sophisticated than I was, anyway. 
True, hard gamblers they were, and they had amongst them a group that 
attracted me because of their ideas. I suppose to you I seemed a conventional 
young officer with a conventional young officer’s ideas; so I am, in a way; but 
life in a twentieth-century army, even His Majesty’s most loyal army, teaches 
you things, opens your eyes, you see how the ranks live, and you don’t 
altogether like it.’ 

‘I, too, in Edinburgh, saw conditions that appalled me,’ I began — but he 
was not really listening. 

‘These people I met talked of remedying social ills, of spreading wealth 
equally, clearing away what was bad and creating a new good - a kind of 
Utopia of equal man. Oh, they were such talkers, Rose, one or two of them.’ 

‘Russian, I suppose?’ I said, having met one or two such good talkers in St 
Petersburg already. 

‘Yes. Dangerous, really. I didn’t grasp, then, how dangerous. It’s hard to 
accept that people can be both good and bad at the same time, but in the end 
you have to. I believe the men I gambled with had an idea of recruiting an 
officer in His Majesty’s army amongst them. Anyway, I was in their debt, and 
I suddenly saw that they might try to make me one of them. I had been 
working among the most advanced weapons in Woolwich. I told my Colonel. 


He cleared my debts and saw me off to India. But I had to go alone. I wanted 
to, though, Rose. There, now I’ve told you everything. Or nearly everything.’ 

‘But not why you are here.’ Even in the shade it was exceedingly hot, I 
could see long shadows printed large and clear in the dust. A strange meeting 
place for two lovers who had parted for ever. As I looked, our shadows 
joined. Patrick had moved closer to me, had he? No, I realized that it was I 
who had taken a step towards him. But he wasn’t looking at me, he wasn’t 
seeing Vyksa, nor even Scotland, nor even me, he was far away in some 
distant place in the mind. Not a pleasant place either, I thought, from his 
expression. 

‘No.’ He brooded for a moment, I suppose that’s what I meant by good and 
bad being equally distributed. I found there was still a price to pay. India was 
only a resting place on my tour.’ 

‘I heard you were in trouble there. I heard in a letter from Jordansjoy.’ 

‘That was the story that was invented. Really I was over the Russian 
border, through Afghanistan, by then. I was not to break with my friends of 
the revolution. I was to go back among them and report what they were up 
to.’ 

‘You mean spy on them?’ The question would hardly even have come into 
my mind at home, but here, in Russia, it was no sooner thought than uttered. 

‘Yes. And in particular to find an Englishman who had worked with them, 
a man called Sydney, and bring him back. If I could. He was thought to be 
imprisoned in Vyksa.’ 

‘Ah, I see.’ 

Do you see? I wonder. I was particularly commended to Marisia, who was 
known to be a friend to all “lost” souls. And who was known to be what my 
Russians called “a sympathiser”.’ 

I nodded, but I could not speak. When you absorb a lot of shocking 
information quickly, it keeps you quiet. 

“You don’t seem surprised?’ 

‘About Marisia? No, I had guessed.’ I added: ‘And I have learnt a lot about 
life since I came to Russia. But now you are spying on her. Do you mind?’ 

‘T have long since told her everything. One can’t lie to Marisia.’ 

‘But surely she will tell her friends?’ 

‘Perhaps. In time. But perhaps not. In the meantime she is “testing” them.’ 
He laughed. ‘That’s very Russian, you know.’ 

And Dolly — the Denisovs — are they part of your Russian circle?’ I suppose 
you could say that I was ‘testing’ Patrick now, evaluating his information, 
because of course I had my own ideas about the Denisovs, and a closer view 
of them than he. Or so I thought. 

‘I know nothing of Madame Denisov,’ he said formally. ‘But her brother 
could be.’ 

‘And the Englishman?’ 

He sighed. I haven’t found him yet. He could be one of those nameless 
creatures in there.’ And he nodded towards the mine. ‘Or he could be dead 
already.’ 

I frowned. I still find our being here altogether strange.’ It seemed to me 
that in the distance I could hear the tinkle of the piano, as if the little girls 


had started their lessons again. 

As if he was trying to clear his own mind, he said: I told you. The forces 
that moved me, moved you. Dolly heard of you, though her brother was also 
interested.’ 

‘Now you are being innocent,’ I thought. How much I was beginning to 
learn about Russia. Dolly knew about me already, whatever, if anything, 
Peter had told her. Perhaps he had been moved because of me. It was a 
frightening thought and poured in over me like cold water. 

I stared through the wooden fence to the rows of tumuli; if I died here, 
would I be buried here? Would Ariadne? I turned the thought over in my 
mind, handling it like a strange coin. But then I suddenly realized that among 
all the new currency that had come my way on this trip to Russia, I had 
lighted upon one thing of inestimable value: a secret sense of strength, a 
belief in my own indestructibility of spirit. I was going to survive. 

‘How long have you been here at Vyksa?’ I asked. 

‘Since the snow melted.’ 

‘And you have seen me? Or been close to me,’ I questioned. 

‘I dared not talk to you then, because you were not alone, but my God, I 
willed you to feel me here,’ he said fiercely. 

Feel was the explosive word. The moment it was out we were in each 
other’s arms in an uprising of passion that I had never known before. 

Darling, darling Rose, how I have ached for you. What a fool I have been.’ 

‘No, it was my fault.’ Lovers after parting and quarrelling always talk so, I 
suppose, but we meant it, I swear. ‘But what was lacking in me before is 
there now. Now. Now. Tell me you know it.’ 

‘T know it.’ 

My whole world had been turned round by Patrick’s appearance. For the 
moment that we clung together everything else diminished out of sight. 
Vyksa, the Denisovs, Russia itself - what were these beside Patrick? Are there 
many moments like this in a lifetime? There was never another like it for me. 

When I could talk at all, I said: ‘We can go away together. We need not 
stay in Russia.’ 

‘Rose — it’s not so easy. For a while I must stay. I - ‘ 

Before he could go on we were interrupted by the arrival of Marisia. 
Immediately I was back in the terrible world of Vyksa. 

The look that passed between Marisia and Patrick was the look exchanged 
between friends and equals, and I was surprised at the pang with which I saw 
it. So I was jealous? That way lay danger. But it was me Marisia spoke to. 

‘You must come, Rose.’ 

‘Is Ariadne worse?’ 

‘She’s still asleep. But come quick. There is something you must see.’ 

‘Till come at once.’ I hesitated. ‘No need, I suppose, to ask what I have been 
doing?’ 

Marisia said without emotion: ‘It was inevitable you two should meet. I 
never thought otherwise.’ 

‘Shall I come with you?’ asked Patrick. 

Marisia turned to him, giving the orders. ‘No. Go to the girls. I have left 
them playing the piano, which they won’t do for long, left on their own.’ 


‘They are playing, I can hear,’ he said, striding off. 

‘But badly,’ she called after him. Yes, they had got on terms, those two. 

Marisia and I went back to the house. ‘Now you know the circles you are 
moving in,’ said Marisia. ‘How do you feel about it?’ 

‘Frightened.’ I thought about it. ‘I’m not sure I like what the appearance of 
Patrick here portends, and I’m not sure because I don’t fully understand all 
the implications. And that frightens me. I like to understand, but I am in a 
strange world where I suspect nothing is quite what it seems.’ 

‘Things in Russia are hard to understand and perhaps never what they 
seem, but you can trust that I am your friend,’ said Marisia. 

‘I do trust that,’ I said simply. ‘Thank you.’ 

It was very hot inside the Lazarev home, hot and stuffy with all the smells 
of their years of living there. Their past came crowding in on me, smelling of 
tea and cabbage and little girls. I had a terrible feeling that I was trapped and 
should never escape with Patrick. Panic rose in my throat, drying it. 

‘Can I have a glass of water before I go to see Ariadne.’ 

‘Not tea?’ 

‘No. Not tea,’ I said wearily. ‘Above all, not tea.’ 

Marisia fetched me a glass of tepid water and watched me while I drank it. 
She showed signs of impatience. I should like you to see Ariadne.’ 

‘Coming now.’ I stood the glass on the table. ‘Let me look at her.’ 

She followed me. ‘You’ve suddenly gone all professional.’ 

‘T am professional.’ I looked down at Ariadne, curled up in her bed, hair 
tousled, eyes closed. I put my hand on her forehead. ‘Cooler. Pulse better 
also.’ I pulled open her nightgown and looked at her chest and belly. Both 
were covered with delicately rose-coloured spots. ‘So that’s what you wanted 
me to see.’ I re-buttoned the nightdress. The girl stirred slightly, opened her 
eyes, then closed them again. I turned away. I don’t know what relation 
Ariadne’s disease has to your Vyksa fever, whether it is the same disease or 
not, but those spots tell me what she has.’ 

‘Sometimes those spots appear,’ said Marisia nervously. ‘The workers in the 
mine call them the roses of God.’ 

‘Because they mean death, and are their badge of release, I suppose? Well, 
Ariadne has typhoid.’ 

‘Will she die?’ 

‘Ariadne die? No, I believe she’s recovering already. She’s no worse, at 
least. With careful nursing she’s going to be all right. But what about you and 
your sisters? You have been exposed to the infection.’ 

Marisia shook her head. ‘Every so often an infection bursts out — this or 
another — but we always seem all right. We have lived through so many, I 
think we have protection in our blood.’ She led the way back to the family 
living-room. ‘What about you?’ 

‘I too have met with plenty of infection in my time,’ I said. ‘And like you I 
seem immune. Not that one ought to be complacent or anything,’ I said 
seriously. ‘Can you send the girls away?’ 

‘No. Not easily.’ 

‘Then we must be extra careful about hygiene and so on. And keep the 
little girls out in the open air as much as possible. 


‘That will kill them if anything will,’ said their loving sister. ‘They are 
indoor birds, and hate the outside. Especially here.’ 

‘And the water must be boiled.’ 

‘You think the infection arrives by water? Well, we hardly drink anything 
but tea, and the water for that boils all the time.’ She indicated the bubbling 
samovar. I hope you are right about Ariadne. I shall blame myself terribly if 
she dies. As it is I do feel guilty.’ 

‘We may have brought the infection with us,’ I said. ‘’m not sure about the 
child in the village at Shereshevo. I don’t really know what he died from or if 
it is connected with Ariadne’s illness. I only suspect so. And if the infection 
came originally from here, then it is Ariadne who carried typhoid to him in 
all probability and I who should feel guilty.’ 

Thoughtfully, Marisia said: I have sent my father to live in the apartment 
over the offices. We send his food across. I don’t think I should like him to be 
ill, and men are more vulnerable than women, don’t you find?’ 

I laughed. Her little deceits were becoming obvious to me. ‘I had wondered 
why I saw so little of him. And I suppose the less he knows about me, and my 
relationship with Patrick, the better.’ 

‘He only knows Patrick as the poor dancing master I have befriended,’ she 
said. ‘And we must keep up the fiction. There are a lot of things I don’t tell 
my father. And most of them he is very anxious not to find out,’ she added 
shrewdly. 

‘Do you manage everything as you want, Marisia?’ I asked, still amused. 

‘More or less,’ she said smoothly. ‘This side of the mine, at all events. I 
have no power beyond.’ 

‘Who has? Your father then?’ 

Marisia was silent. ‘It is hardly overseen at all. That is part of the evil of 
the place. My father knows the work he must extract; he has an old soldier as 
over-looker — the prisoners call him the “straw-boss”. I don’t excuse my father 
anything,’ she said abruptly. ‘And as for him, he closed his mind years ago.’ 

‘Rose? Rose?’ I heard a voice calling meekly. ‘Will you come to see me? I’m 
very thirsty. Can I have a drink?’ 

‘Coming,’ I called back. ‘Marisia, what about some of that tea now. For me 
and Ariadne?’ 

I was glad to end our conversation, glad to have a chance of occupying 
myself with the affairs that would take my mind off Patrick. Off myself too, 
for that matter. I had come to Vyksa to rid myself of Patrick, and now I was 
closer to him than ever before. 


The next few days were quiet. Marisia and I took turns in caring for Ariadne; 
she was a difficult patient, making sure that we worked hard for her, and was 
by turns cheerful and depressed. But moodiness is a symptom of 
convalescence, and between us we coped. Marisia could manage her best 
when she was tearful, but I could get her to take her medicines better. There 
were no more confidences between me and Marisia, but every day I got to 
like her better. 

I did not see Patrick; but I supposed he was keeping out of my way. Good 
manners, I thought. But the knowledge that he was there and that we could 


be reunited had made a great difference to me. 

There came a night when all of us slept soundly and woke up refreshed. 
‘That crisis is over,’ I thought with relief. ‘I can go back to Shereshevo.’ 
Leaving Ariadne to be looked after by her friend, I took my writing book and 
went out on the verandah to make my usual daily report to Dolly. We’d be 
with her soon. She could drive in Peter’s smart motor-car and fetch us. ‘And 
after Shereshevo, I can leave Russia with Patrick.’ 

Then I saw Patrick sitting on the steps which led to the courtyard; he had 
his back to me and was working away at something he held on his lap. 
‘Chink. Chink.’ I could hear the sound of metal striking something hard. As 
Patrick heard me and scrambled to his feet, I could see he was working away 
at a bit of stone with a chisel. 

‘What are you doing?’ I looked, curiously, as I advanced. 

‘Oh, nothing.’ He put the stone and chisel aside. ‘Nothing important.’ 

‘I never thought of you as a stonemason,’ I said lightly. 

‘Ym not much of one.’ He brushed the dust from his hands. ‘I’m glad the 
girl Ariadne is better.’ 

‘I suppose I ought to have known Marisia would tell you everything,’ I said, 
half exasperated and half amused. ‘You obviously keep in close touch with 
her, but I have seen nothing of you.’ 

‘I kept away on purpose.’ 

‘So I supposed.’ 

‘Well, did you want to see much of me? Aren’t I just an embarrassment 
now to you, Rose?’ He was dressed as I had seen him before, in the blue shirt 
with a loose tie. The shirt was fresh and clean but it was of poor stuff, not the 
sort of linen the old Patrick, a dandy in his way, would have worn. But it 
suited him, and so did the way the sun had tanned his skin and bleached the 
tips of his hair. How he had changed; his appearance, and his questions, 
marked him off from the Patrick of London. That Patrick would never have 
asked me if I was embarrassed by his presence; the idea would never have 
come into his mind. 

But then I was changed too; the old Rose would never have said lightly, but 
affectionately, as I did now: ‘Not an embarrassment ever, but a worry often.’ I 
did not know quite what I meant by it, other than perhaps that I wanted to 
get him away, back to where he belonged. I didn’t want to leave him behind 
me while I went back to Shereshevo and then on to St Petersburg. 

‘T can look after myself,’ he said. ‘Don’t worry about me.’ 

We started to walk up and down. Patrick seemed to be considering what to 
say. ‘Would you do something for me, Rose?’ 

‘Swiftly,’ I said. ‘If I can.’ 

‘It means going over the wall, as they say.’ He nodded towards the great 
hulk of the mine. ‘Over there.’ 

‘Can one?’ I was surprised. 

‘I know a way,’ he said slowly, studying my face. ‘It means going through 
the pest-house.’ To my startled look he said: ‘You may call it the hospital.’ He 
smiled grimly. ‘It is necessary to have a door through the hospital to the 
burying place.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ I could feel my heart beginning to beat 


faster. 

‘To see a man.’ 

‘The Englishman you were sent to find?’ 

‘Sydney is dead, poor fellow. I have discovered that he was dead before I 
came. But this is another Englishman. He is ill. I want you to look at him.’ 

He wasn’t joking. None of it was a joke. He meant we should take a walk in 
the copper mine. ‘Have you the courage?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ I could hear my voice crisp and clear, committing myself. 
‘Let’s do it now.’ 


There was no gate through the fence into the cemetery, but presently Patrick 
lifted up two palings and we squeezed through. I guessed it was a route often 
used by those in the know. There are always secret routes and secret doors in 
Russia, it is part of the way of life; if you have a strong, oppressive 
government then you must have such contrivances. Often the government 
knows of them, and even connives at their use. I had learned this, and 
probably Patrick had by now too, for he smiled at me as we went through 
without a word. Then he slipped the wooden struts back into position behind 
us. On each paling was a dark brown spot, a sign I supposed, for those 
following the route. 

There were no paths discernible in the graveyard which on close inspection 
presented a field of unnamed humps, miserable to see. 

‘Is no grave identifiable?’ I asked. 

There are numbers, as you can see if you look closer, but they don’t mean 
much because the numbers get lost or mislaid. There are a few headstones.’ 
He pointed out one or two where I could see low wooden crosses, obviously 
homemade. ‘They are the lucky fellows,’ he said with irony. 

We were coming up to a long, low facade of stone and plaster with a 
wooden roof covered with turfs. I could see no windows, although a few high 
slits in the wall may have been intended to let in air and light. Even the door 
was hard to see, so dark and stained that it seemed part of the wall. It looked 
coffin-shaped, I thought with a shiver. 

‘Come on,’ said Patrick, and bundled me through. ‘Now, don’t speak, and 
hold your breath as we go through. Your nose, too, if you can manage it.’ 

I was in a low, long room, so dark that I could scarcely see through the 
gloom to the end of it. Beds, of a sort, were ranged in rows on the floor, mere 
pallets some of them, and as to cleanliness, not fit for dogs. There were bunks 
let down from the roof, forming dreadful recesses on which corpses might be 
lying, for all I could see. I understood what Patrick meant about holding my 
nose when I was forced to breathe and took in the foetid, sickly smell. 

But the strange thing was that, except for one or two still figures who 
looked moribund already, all the beds were empty. Nurses I had not 
expected, but the sick I certainly had. Were they all so healthy in this place? 
‘There’s hardly anyone here,’ I murmured. 

Patrick looked at me as if I had said something extremely naive, and just 
shook his head quickly and pushed me on. 

We came out of a door at the further end of the pesthouse straight into a 
great square filled with wooden huts placed at random. Beyond, I could see 


sombre blocks of buildings, and I could hear the distant rattle of machinery. I 
had the impression that even beyond what I could see were more buildings 
and more machines, stretching on and on. 

But there was not a soul in sight. ‘Is it always so empty?’ 

‘Above ground, in daylight, yes.’ A matter-of-fact but chilling answer. 

‘But the man you want me to see?’ 

He took me by the hand and hurried me round the corner of one of the 
huts; the door stood open and I could see it was a living-place of some sort, 
with beds on the floor and bundles round the wall. A few flowering weeds 
had been placed in a stone mug as a sort of decoration, infinitely pitiful to 
see, but at least a sign of humanity. I wondered briefly whether, if you were a 
prisoner here, it was better for you to retain some feeling of being a person or 
better ultimately to sink to the level of a nameless drudge. 

‘In here.’ In spite of the fact that Patrick had said no one was about, I 
noticed he was keeping a weather eye open, so I guessed there were a few 
guards to be found. ‘Come right inside.’ And he drew the door to so that we 
could not be seen from the outside. 

‘Graham, is that you?’ said a voice weakly. 

‘He’s English,’ I said, and I knew, too, that whatever he was now he had 
been an Englishman of education and breeding. Only a man of that class 
could have said Patrick’s surname in that way; men of that sort never use 
Christian names to each other, no matter how intimate and long their 
friendship. Besides, there was a hint of authority in the voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Patrick briefly. ‘I told you there was this second compatriot. 
Rose, I want you to look at him, tell me what he’s got and what his chances 
are. Coming, old fellow,’ he called out. 

I followed in the dim light to a bed on the floor in a dark corner. I could 
just make out a pair of eyes blazing with fever. 

‘Who’s this?’ The voice was weak but suspicious. Fearful too, I thought. 

‘I told you who she was, old boy,’ said Patrick soothingly. ‘I told you she 
was coming.’ 

‘But I never believed ...’ His voice died away. I had my hand on his pulse 
which was racing maniacally. ‘I know my chances,’ he muttered. ‘Heard you 
then. But I know.’ 

‘Tell me his symptoms — if you know them?’ I commanded Patrick. I was in 
charge now. 

‘Oh the usual — sickness and the rest — you can tell, can’t you?’ 

I nodded. ‘And how long has it been going on?’ 

‘Only twenty-four hours. But that’s a long time to be ill in this place.’ His 
voice was hard. 

‘So I guess. Why doesn’t he go to the hospital?’ 

The man began to struggle on the bed. ‘No, no hospital. No. Better 
anywhere than there. Never, I won’t.’ 

‘Hush.’ Patrick put a soothing hand on him. ‘You won’t go there. That’s 
what she’s here for: to give you stuff so that you can get better.’ He appealed 
to me. ‘You can give him something, Rose, can’t you? You must know 
something with all your knowledge?’ 

I knelt down beside my patient to get a better look, but I had already made 


my diagnosis. In health he must have been a big burly man, and he was still 
young, though his hands and forearms were already stained with the green of 
the mines and his face had a coppery sheen, almost irridescent, that was 
alarming. But this was not his sickness. 

I stood up and drew Patrick aside. ‘He has typhoid. God knows if he will 
recover. I can give you some stuff for him to take, it’s what I had for Ariadne. 
And of course I will come back myself.’ 

‘No. No, that won’t be necessary. P’ll do all that’s to be done.’ He bent over 
the sick man. ‘Lowther, old chap. I’ll be off for now, but back soon. Hang on.’ 

Hang on was about it, I thought; the man called Lowther might live, or he 
might die. 

‘Come on, Rose,’ Patrick was on the move. ‘The sooner we get you out of 
here, the better.’ I followed him silently. There were a lot of things I wanted 
to say, but I was saving them up. 

Outside there were voices. I could hear a man shouting. Well, screaming it 
was, more accurately. I turned round in alarm to Patrick, and he flattened 
himself in a doorway, drawing me with him. 

Three figures came tumbling into view; two men dragging a third between 
them. They hauled him between them to the door of the hospital, tumbled 
him inside and shut the door on him, then they stumbled off. 

I turned to stare at Patrick, who shrugged. ‘Now you see for yourself. No 
one, no one, goes to the hospital if they can stay out of it. Once that door 
closes on you, then you are as sure to die as if a knife had been put in. And 
they all know.’ 

In an unsteady voice, I said: ‘I might be able to do something. We have to 
go back that way.’ Since the men had gone I thought we could move forward, 
but Patrick held me back. ‘Wait,’ he said warningly. 

Another figure had appeared through an archway and was surveying the 
scene. He wore a loose square-necked shirt with a square yoke, and baggy 
trousers, more the sort of dress that the others had worn, but he did not look 
like one of them, he looked healthy and formidable. 

‘He’s the straw-boss,’ said Patrick. ‘You know who that is.’ 

I nodded. ‘The man responsible for all of them.’ 

‘Oh well, not altogether. The truth is he’s not as bad as you might think, for 
this place. No one is, that’s the hideous pity of it. Nothing is straightforward 
here, there’s always more muddle than rigidity, just that touch of humanity 
where you least expect it. Even he has it. All the same, he’d better not see us.’ 

‘He’s gone now.’ The man had swung on his heel and disappeared back 
through the archway. ‘Gone back to his bottle,’ murmured Patrick. ‘That’s his 
particular weakness. Come on.’ 

He strode forward. ‘I blame Lazarev more, he’s lazy,’ he said as he walked. 

‘Marisia says it’s not his fault.’ 

‘In her funny way she loves him. As he loves her, God help them both. But 
they are adept at turning a blind eye on each other. Anyway, I blame the 
government, and the government is the Tsar. Stupidity is the worst crime 
when all is said and done - I’m angry, Rose.’ 

When we got inside the hospital, the man was lying on the floor where his 
friends, or enemies, had deposited him. I knelt to examine him. ‘Well, he isn’t 


dead yet.’ I could see the little pink flowers of God already forming on his 
chest, his badge of release. ‘You could try giving him some medicine when 
you go back to Lowther, but I don’t think it’ll do any good.’ 

‘Don’t talk of him as if he was an old dog!’ said Patrick angrily. I did not 
answer. 

I looked at my watch as we got back to the compound where the Lazarevs’ 
home stood. Only half an hour had passed - but a very educational one. I 
thought: ‘It’s hard to be a good person in Russia, perhaps hard to be a person 
at all. Patrick and I are lucky, because we don’t really belong.’ 

I ran up the verandah steps two at a time and into the house. ‘Wait here,’ I 
called to Patrick. 

When I returned I offered him a box of medicines and some towels, old but 
clean. ‘Have you thought?’ I asked as I handed the stuff over to him, ‘how 
many more of them inside there have typhoid?’ 


During the course of the next morning Marisia was called away several times 
to talk to her father, and each time she returned with a solemn face. She said 
nothing to me, however, and I did not try to question her. We were friends 
now, but still we kept up our reserve. For both of us there was ground we did 
not trample on. I wondered if what was troubling her had something to do 
with Patrick’s and my exploits yesterday. He did not appear. 

As the day wore on, Marisia grew quieter and more sombre. I noticed she 
was sharper than usual to her sisters who, quiet as mice, certainly did not 
deserve her wrath. 

It was one of the hottest days we had experienced; I remember there 
seemed a preternatural vividness and sharpness to the day. Ariadne, still 
weak, found the heat particularly taxing. She was looking forward now to 
getting back to Shereshevo. 

‘Tt will storm,’ said Marisia, looking out of the window. 

‘At least the temperature will drop.’ I was fanning myself. 

‘Not necessarily; it doesn’t always. Sometimes we seem to live under a belt 
of thick cloud.’ 

From the inner room one of the sisters called: ‘Marisia, come and explain 
this problem in geometry you have set us.’ 

‘Coming. Oh, it’s too hot to think,’ said Marisia, disappearing. 

‘I wonder you don’t let them off lessons. Or at least work outside,’ I called 
after her. 

‘Never!’ she called back. 

I wandered outside in the hope that it might be cooler. If anything it was 
hotter, with a deep amber sun hanging in a livid sky. I strolled towards the 
path that ran by the graveyard, wondering if I would see Patrick but not 
daring to hope. Then I saw his figure bending over one of the little mounds. 
He was placing something there. A stone. 

He had left one of the palings loose so it was easy for me to scramble 
through and join him. He turned round to look at me as I approached, and 
then turned back to study the grave. 

‘Why, it’s the stone I saw you working on,’ I said. ‘The one I saw you 
chipping away at. You were making a gravestone.’ In rough, clumsy letters he 


had inscribed: 


Henry Sydney 
died June, 1913 
age unknown 
Rest In Peace 


‘If there is any peace here,’ he said. 

‘Yes, there is for him.’ And I put my hand on his. But he drew it away 
quickly. ‘Better not touch me, I’ve been among the sick all day.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Yes, they are going down like flies in there now. Bad cases too. Don’t tell 
me you are surprised.’ 

‘No.’ I said, remembering how preoccupied Marisia had been. ‘I suppose I 
expected it really. Perhaps not so quickly. There is usually a sort of lull, a 
false calm before the epidemic breaks, after the first cases.’ 

‘This is more like a forest fire. It is utterly disorganized in there. All night 
new cases have been appearing. It’s like Dante’s hell, with the healthy trying 
to run away from the sick and the dying. Only there’s not far to run,’ he said 
grimly. 

‘And the hospital — so-called?’ 

‘It’s full enough now. Burials started early this morning.’ My eyes had 
already fallen on what were certainly new-formed mounds, and I could see 
work had begun on a big pit. ‘I just hope all of the poor creatures were dead.’ 

I bit my lip to stop myself from crying out at the horror. ‘And Lowther?’ I 
said. 

‘Oh he’s still alive. Barely. But the other chap died.’ 

I had been thinking. ‘Wait here,’ I said. ‘I’ll be back.’ And I hurried back the 
way I had come. The first flash of lightning lit the sky as I went, and the air 
grumbled. I collected an apron, gloves, and some large handkerchiefs to tie 
over my hair and over my mouth as a mask, a box of what medicine I had, 
and one object which I put in a pocket, and prepared to go back to Patrick. 

I met Marisia at the door, and she tried to bar my way. ‘No,’ I said. ‘’m 
going in there. Don’t try to stop me.’ 

‘Rose, you don’t know what you are doing. It is not the sickness, it’s the 
prisoners themselves. My father tells me that they have all but taken charge 
in there. They are very violent; they might kill you.’ 

‘I can but try,’ I said. ‘And I mean to. Stand aside, Marisia. Organize what 
you can here. Get help from the town.’ 

‘They’ll never come near us under such circumstances.’ 

‘Is there a Governor in the town?’ I didn’t know much about Russian local 
government. 

‘Of the district. He has a deputy in the town.’ 

‘Then threaten him with the Tsar. Make your father go to him. Go on, 
Marisia, you can do it!’ I said. ‘And the Tsar shall know what’s done in his 
name.’ And I touched my pocket, in which I had a talisman. 

I met Patrick, walking towards me. He too tried reasoning. ‘You don’t know 
what you are trying to do, Rose. I can’t let you go through into there. ’'m 
keeping away myself.’ 


‘No, yow’re not. I can see in your face that you mean to go back in.’ He was 
silent. ‘And I am going too. Don’t mistake me: I don’t think I can work any 
miracles. But what, in humanity, can be done, will be done.’ 

‘Yes, you’re right, Rose. As so often. I won’t stop you. Give me that box and 
let me carry it for you. What’s in the pail?’ He looked. ‘Oh, water.’ 

‘Hot water,’ I said briefly. 

We took the same route as before to the hospital, but this time the door did 
not open as easily before us. I looked at Patrick questioningly. ‘Locked?’ 

‘I think not. Here, let me.’ He put his shoulder to it and pushed. 

The door slowly gave before him and I caught my breath, a wave of nausea 
rising thickly up inside me. The door had been blocked by the body of a man 
wedged against it. Lying across him was yet another man, and beyond him, 
another. It looked as though the sick had simply been trundled through the 
door and dumped. Well, I had seen for myself yesterday what went on. 

Together, Patrick and I got the men on to the nearest beds, and I tried to 
think what to do. In spite of my brave words to Patrick I felt desperate. And 
now I could see what faced me. In the dim light which filtered through the 
window-slits I could see that beds and floor bore the bodies of the sick and 
dying. Some, I thought, might indeed be dead already. A bright flash of 
lightning lit the room vividly for a second, illuminating a scene of horror. 

I walked quickly down the aisles between the bunks and beds, assessing the 
situation. ‘What help can I get?’ I demanded of Patrick. 

He thought for a moment. ‘One or two of the mine officials aren’t as bad as 
you might think. I’ve got to know a couple. I could bully them a bit. And then 
the music master is a decent little fellow and fears little, none of these Poles 
do. They’ve lost everything. He will help.’ 

‘Good.’ I began to show him what to do. ‘The main thing is to make them 
drink, as much as they can, and make them as comfortable and clean as you 
are able. Nature will do the real cure.’ 

Together we worked over a few men, washing where we could, forcing 
drinks and medicine down the throats of those who could swallow. ‘The 
medicine is a mere palliative,’ I said. ‘I know that well enough. But if we can 
give hope they may pull through.’ I stood up. ‘You know what to do?’ All the 
time I had been keeping my eye on the door that led to the mine in dread 
that more bodies might be thrust through. So far this had not happened. 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Patrick. He was still on his knees. 

‘Then I’m off to see the straw-boss.’ And wiping my hands on my apron, I 
strode off. 

I did not have far to look. I could see him standing in the archway across 
the court. Rain was falling heavily, he must have been getting wet but he 
seemed oblivious. A zig-zag fork of lightning flashed across the sky, and then 
another, and simultaneously came a tremendous ripping noise as if the earth 
were being torn apart. He saw me watching him then, and after giving me a 
long, hard stare, started across the courtyard towards me. I came forward 
too, and we met in the middle, rain pouring down on us both. Close to, I 
could see he had small pale-blue eyes, the whites yellowing and veined with 
red. 

‘And who are you?’ he demanded, kicking his feet into a puddle. I thought 


that he almost certainly knew who I was; he would have satisfied his 
curiosity about me days ago. 

‘There is an epidemic here,’ I said crisply. ‘And I have come to tell you 
what you can do about it. So far you appear to have done nothing.’ 

‘And why should you be giving the likes of me orders?’ he said in a surly 
voice. 

‘Nothing,’ I repeated. ‘You’ve done nothing. And for that you'll pay.’ 

I had never been so thankful that the Russian taught by the dominie at 
home was very pure, and that since then I had picked up the manner and 
accent of those among whom I lived, a great aristocrat family. In other 
words, I spoke now with the unmistakable voice of the ruling class. He heard 
and recognized it; I could see it in his eyes. 

‘Yes, you’re in trouble,’ I said. 

‘T’ve been doing my job. You have no right here, none whatever. Take 
yourself off. Clear off. I know how you cause trouble, miss.’ He came right up 
to me so that I got the benefit of his breath. 

‘Pooh, beer!’ I said, standing my ground. ‘Now don’t threaten me; I have 
the authority of the Tsar behind me.’ 

‘There you lie,’ he said heavily. ‘Get out. I have authority here, and above 
me Lazarev, but ‘e don’t count. I am the Tsar here. My writ runs here.’ 

‘Ordinarily, perhaps so. However, you now have a major epidemic here 
which may spread beyond your walls unless you take steps to see that it does 
not. And what will the Tsar say then?’ I saw my advantage and took it. ‘I 
shall see he knows. The Tsarina knows me.’ 

‘So you say.’ 

‘And she gave me this.’ From my pocket I produced the photograph of the 
Tsarevitch. He saw the Imperial crest on the silver; I saw recognition come 
into his eyes. I turned the photograph over. ‘And the Tsarevitch put his initial 
on it. Now do you believe me? Yes, you know that face and that Imperial 
crest, I see. Good,’ I said coolly. ‘Now I will tell you what to do.’ 

‘A weak man,’ I said afterwards to Patrick, ‘put in a position that was too 
much for him, but underneath not so bad, as you said. One had to kick him, 
though.’ He grinned. ‘And you kicked?’ 

But after delivering that kick, I felt myself trembling as I returned to 
Patrick and my work in the hospital. I stopped for a minute, wondering if I 
had the strength for what lay ahead, then I opened the door and went inside. 


When we emerged, weary and untidy, after what seemed an age of time and 
was indeed many hours, I felt a sense of achievement. Goodness knows, we 
had tamed only a little of the chaos of that terrible pest-house, but we had 
made a start. 

Tl tell you something about the straw-boss.’ I said to Patrick as we walked 
away — this time through the main gate, no pretence of hiding. ‘It might come 
in handy if you want to bully him.’ 

‘He’s afraid of the Tsar,’ said Patrick with a yawn. 

‘No, not that, although it’s true, they all seem to love him and dread him at 
the same time. But no. He is afraid of thunder. I swear I saw him cringe in 
the storm.’ I looked up at the clear, starred sky. ‘That storm has passed. I 


wonder if we can take it as over? No, I won’t believe in symbols, although 
Russia does push one towards superstition.’ I was rattling on because I was 
exhausted. ‘I pray we see it through.’ 

‘Amen to that,’ said Patrick soberly. He took my elbow. ‘Here, steady on, 
yow’re falling about.’ 

‘Sheer fatigue,’ I said. 

A new sort of comradeship had grown up between Patrick and me during 
these last hours, and I was conscious of it and happy about it, without 
wanting to investigate it too closely. Let it grow, I thought, if it can. 

‘Patrick — it strikes me that while there is such confusion here - I mean 
even more than usual, and the watch on the mine is necessarily relaxed — this 
might be your chance to take Lowther and escape.’ 

He didn’t answer for the moment, and I knew the same idea had already 
come to him, and I had only pushed it into speech. Then he said: ‘I wouldn’t 
leave you, Rose.’ 

Lights were shining from the Lazarev house, and my old friendly enemy the 
gate-keeper was standing outside holding a horse. He shook his head as he 
saw us. ‘She’s only just back,’ he said. ‘And in what a state. Holy Mother, I 
ask you! Why bother, I say? We shall all die when it’s our turn. I shall stay 
here and wait like a Christian for God to call me. She’s in there.’ And he 
nodded his head towards the house. ‘And he’s in there,’ and he nodded to Mr 
Lazarev’s office, ‘holding his vodka like a man.’ He patted the horse’s 
shoulder. ‘Come on now, my beauty, let’s leave them to it. You’re my girl, 
you are.’ He liked horses better than men, and who could blame him? 

Marisia came to meet us at the door. ‘I heard you,’ she said briefly. ‘I rode 
into Vyksa myself ... my father, well, never mind about him, it was better to 
go by myself. But it’s no good — we shall get no help there, the disease has 
reached the town. Cases everywhere, so they said, the Mayor himself was ill. 
I spoke to his deputy, he has no spine, that man,’ she said irritably. ‘I despise 
them.’ 

‘We shall have to put a bit of spine into him then,’ I said, all my small 
sense of achievement melting away. Could one ever achieve anything in this 
intractable country? All the forces of nature and society seemed to join 
together against it. Even now on Marisia’s face I could see that look of 
hopelessness with which I was beginning to be thoroughly familiar; even she 
would do nothing now without a push. ‘The only thing to be done now, 
Marisia,’ I said firmly, ‘is to tell your father to send an urgent message to the 
Governor of the district for help with sanitary measures.’ 

Marisia groaned. ‘Oh, he will hate to do that. I fear it myself. Too many 
things I’d rather see kept quiet might be dragged out.’ And she looked at 
Patrick. I suppose he was one of them. ‘Oh, I fear such a visitation like the 
wrath of God.’ 

‘Marisia,’ I said sadly. ‘We already have the wrath of God. This is it.’ 
Suddenly I was aware of something warm and wet on my face, rolling down 
and dropping into my hand. 

‘Why, Rose, you’re crying.’ 

I put my hand up. ‘Tears?’ I said incredulously. ‘And I can’t stop. What am I 
crying for, Patrick? I know. I feel as though we are the only people left alive 


in the world. Just us three; you and me and Marisia. Is that how ordinary 
people feel when they are caught up in a crisis? I suppose it is. My 
grandmother was in India at the mutiny. She said she felt cold all the time, 
although it was so hot. I feel cold.’ And I began to shiver. The shivers went 
right through me until my whole being was trembling. 

‘Stop it, Rose,’ said Marisia in alarm. ‘Patrick, stop her.’ 

Patrick put a strong arm round me and drew me to him. ‘She’s been 
through too much,’ he said angrily. ‘Her clothes have been soaked and dried 
on her, she’s laboured for hours, she stood up to the straw-boss, of course 
she’s crying. She’s exhausted. Get her into some warm, dry clothes and tell 
the servants to bring some soup.’ 

‘The servants have all run away,’ said Marisia. ‘But I can manage. Take her 
upstairs, carry her and I will follow.’ 

‘T’m all right,’ I said, my teeth chattering, but Patrick picked me up and 
swept me up the stairs, depositing me in the room I had shared with Ariadne. 
‘There, I’ve stopped crying now, see. And I can put myself to bed. But I ought 
not to go to bed, I ought to go to the town and see what I can do.’ 

‘Oh, shut up, Rose,’ said Patrick savagely. He grabbed a robe from its 
hanger. ‘Here, put this on and get into bed.’ 

Even in bed I still felt shivery. ‘I can’t stop shaking,’ I said. 

Patrick lay down on the bed beside me and put his arm across me. ‘Now,’ 
he said. ‘Calm down, dearest.’ 

Warmth from his body began to seep into me and my nerves steadied. A 
feeling of great happiness began to grow inside me. We had done well, 
Patrick and I, working together; I understood now the partnership that there 
could be between us and that together the two of us could be greater than 
one. Patrick released something in me, and I believed now I could do the 
same for him. A feeling of exuberance arose which began to arouse my body 
from its langour. I lay there for a minute, taking in what was happening to 
me. Physical desire, so long suppressed or even ignored, now took possession 
of me. I delighted in it; I was so glad that I could now offer Patrick something 
so well worth his taking. I understand now what had been lacking in 
Woolwich, and his sadness. No wonder, all other things considered, Patrick 
had broken our engagement. But now I was urgent. And proud to be. 

I raised myself on my elbow, lifting his arm from my body. ‘Patrick,’ I 
whispered. ‘Patrick? This is me, Rose.’ 

He didn’t answer. I looked at his face; his eyes were closed, the lines of 
tension were relaxed; he was in the sleep of exhaustion. 

I stroked his face gently and lay beside him. I exulted in the passion I had 
found in myself. But I could wait. Slowly an enormous fatigue dragged me 
down into sleep. 

When I opened my eyes again, I saw Patrick sitting by the window, reading 
by the light of a single candle. ‘You still here?’ I sat up. ‘Why?’ 

‘If you were going to be ill, I wanted to be the first to know,’ he said with a 
smile. ‘How are you?’ 

‘Not ill. That is a luxury I cannot afford.’ 

He came over to the bed and stood looking at me. Fatigue had sharpened 
his features and put dark shadows about his eyes. 


‘Rose, I’d like you to leave here and go back to the Denisovs. I wish you’d 
leave Russia, but at least leave here. You’ve done enough.’ 

‘No,’ I said, with decision. I shall stay. I love you, Patrick.’ My joy of last 
night was still with me. 

He sighed. ‘I knew you’d say that. What a fighter you are, Rose. I never 
really knew you.’ 

‘We didn’t know each other.’ 

‘Do we now?’ 

‘Better, I think.’ I looked at him with love. Yes, I knew him better now. I 
had seen him patient with frightened, confused men, gentle with the sick, 
refusing no gruesome task in that hell they called the hospital - and all the 
time ordered in mind, so that he was always in control. Yes, I knew him 
better. 

‘Rose, if we come through this ...’ He stopped. ‘Dearest Rose — ‘ 

‘Yes,’ I said quickly. 

‘No, never mind. Go back to sleep now. I’ll take myself off. Tomorrow will 
be a big day. We'll talk later.’ At the door he said: ‘I suppose the Denisov man 
is very slick and charming?’ 

‘Very rich,’ I said, ‘and certainly very charming.’ 

‘And you like him?’ 

‘T like them all. They’re all delightful to me.’ 

And I snuggled back to sleep with a warm glow inside me. In spite of our 
terrible situation I was female enough still to be amused that Patrick was 
jealous. 


Two weeks later I sat on the steps of the verandah at Vyksa, writing to my 
sister Grizel. The sun on my back was warm, but the air had a distinctly 
autumnal feeling to it. 

‘After all this,’ 1 wrote, ‘you will not be surprised to have had no letters. I had 
no time, and anyway, I think I would have been scared of sending you a germ or 
two back to Jordansjoy. I have had no letters myself, either, as no one dared come 
over from Shereshevo once Ariadne was taken home.’ 

I raised my head from my letter. I had given Grizel a strictly edited version 
of what had gone on during the crisis of the epidemic, saying very little about 
my part. Patrick I had not mentioned at all. Time enough for that, I thought, 
when I knew what was going to happen. But I was so happy about us now. It 
was as if our love had been born anew. At least, it was so for me, and I 
thought for him too. 

There had been no physical love-making between us because all our 
energies were burned away in the daily toil of saving life, but it was there 
implicit every time our eyes met and our hands touched across a sick-bed. We 
had a treasure waiting to be taken. 

I was conscious that I had used myself to the full during this period, 
tapping energies and powers I never knew I had before. But we had worked 
side by side, Patrick and I, and much of my strength had come from this 
partnership. Nor had it been dull, for there had been jokes and laughter as 
well as sorrows. 

I went back to my letter. ‘I am looking forward to getting back to Shereshevo, 


and then to St Petersburg. I must say, I do wonder how Madame Denisov is getting 
on with her old great-aunt. I admit I am a bit surprised that the old Princess hasn’t 
managed to get out here! She’s game for anything, even at her age. What a pair 
she and my godfather would make.’ I was cut off from all communications with 
old Erskine Gowrie too. I resumed my writing. ‘Anyway, I hope to be on the 
move soon. No new cases of sickness here today, and none yesterday,’ I wrote. 
But plenty of deaths. The mortality rate had been high, sparing no class. In 
the mine, the straw-boss himself had gone. Patrick’s protégé, Lowther, had 
died also, one of the first, but there had been some strange survivors, of 
whom the old gate-man was one. Apparently his God had not seen fit to call 
him, because he had come back from the brink of death, no whit changed. 
During the worst, Mr Lazarev was never seen sober. But I needn’t tell Grizel 
that fact. ‘So then I shall be free to depart — what a lot I’ve learnt from Russia. 
And not only about myself, Grizel: we have been very innocent about clothes — 
skirts are going to be short.’ 

‘Rose?’ It was Marisia calling me. ‘You are wanted. Your presence is 
required.’ 

I stood up quickly. ‘Is it Patrick?’ 

‘Patrick? No. I have no idea where he is. No, this is someone else.’ 
Solemnly she beckoned me. Her face and voice were serious, but behind the 
facade I caught a hint of laughter. ‘The Deputy Mayor of the town of Vyksa 
desires to see you. In the dining-room.’ 

As we entered the dining-room the Deputy Mayor, a small plump man, 
bowed to us both. I held out my hand and he kissed it. Over his head my eyes 
met Marisia’s and we exchanged a glance full of shared knowledge. 

I suppose we were both remembering the man’s initial hostility and 
lethargy. But once begun, the two of us had forced him into action. Marisia, 
in particular, had revealed a surprising gift for organization, setting up little 
committees of people who in turn got up centres for their own districts which 
they ran themselves. ‘Soviets’, she called them - a joke, I think, because she 
laughed as she said it. But the idea worked pretty well, and by means of it 
the infectious sick were segregated and nursed, and the dead were buried 
district by district. I was inclined to give Marisia most credit, and she was 
ready to say it was my doing. 

‘Miss Gowrie,’ said the Deputy Mayor. The Mayor himself had been 
amongst the dead, so the situation in Vyksa town was the exact opposite to 
the mine where the straw-boss had gone and Marisia’s father had survived. I 
rather regretted the straw-boss — there was a man inside there somewhere. 
The same could not be said of Mr Lazarev. ‘I am commissioned by my fellow 
townsmen to offer you official thanks for your labours.’ I bowed; he bowed 
again. ‘And to make you a presentation.’ He produced a box padded with 
cotton wool, and took from it a round medallion, coloured gold, on a long 
red ribbon. ‘I hereby present you with a medal of thanks, inscribed with your 
name, and with the date. You are a heroine, Miss Gowrie.’ He put the medal 
on its ribbon round my neck, and kissed first one cheek and then the other. 
Then he made me a proposal of marriage, and was refused. 

I bowed, he bowed, Marisia bowed, and then he departed. 

‘I must tell Patrick. Where is he, do you know?’ 


Marisia shook her head. ‘With one thing and another, we have hardly met 
lately. You know, I have been doing nothing but sleep when I get home.’ 

By now I knew that Patrick shared a garret room with the music master, so 
I ran up the stairs to find the latter trying to get a little much deserved rest. 
He still spoke no Russian or English, but I had discovered one could converse 
in a form of bastard Latin. But when I asked about Patrick, he looked 
surprised. For a day and a night he had not seen Patrick. 

I was disappointed and puzzled, but confident of seeing him soon. The day 
wore on, and there was never a sign of Patrick. 

Finally, I borrowed Marisia’s cycle and rode into Vyksa to the dismal town- 
square where we had set up a kind of meeting-place in a room in the inn. As I 
cycled over the cobbles, I noticed that the market, which had been 
suspended, was starting up again. I made my way to the room, but when I 
got there I found it locked, and the inn-keeper told me that no one had used 
it that day, or the day before, and he was taking it back into his own service. 

With increasing anxiety I went from point to point where we had worked 
together, handing out medicine, advice and comfort. The sites had been 
modest, merely huts or stables, places offered to us out of charity, but I had 
been so comfortable in them, working with Patrick. Empty of him now, they 
seemed bleak enough. Only a few of the workers recruited by us were still in 
evidence, the whole apparatus we had set afoot was rolling itself up. But 
nowhere was there a word of Patrick. No one knew anything. 

He was gone. I took myself back to Vyksa, desperately hoping that I would 
find him there waiting for me, even imagining to myself the look of surprise I 
would see on his face when I told him of my search. 

But he was not there, nor did he come. 

I had to face the bitter fact that he was gone. For the second time, I had 
lost Patrick. And why? Why? It was a desperate question. If hearts can truly 
break, I think that my heart broke then. I did not cry, I did not collapse, but I 
looked out on the world with different eyes. I had been hurt once too often. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


My despair was physical in its intensity, and clouded every moment of my 
life; I seemed to breathe it in and eat it and drink it, so that it settled like a 
hard knot in my stomach. I had thought that I knew all about unhappiness 
when Patrick broke our engagement, but I now discovered there were new 
deserts to be traversed. And through it all, went this terrible question: Why? 
Why had he gone? Sometimes I thought he was dead, sometimes I thought he 
was a dirt-cheap traitor whom I should forget, and sometimes I cried because 
I simply longed for his presence whether he was a hero or a scoundrel. 

Marisia saw me through this period of intense unhappiness, until the 
moment when I told myself, deliberately, that I must go on living, and in 
order to do that I must shut away in my mind all that related to Patrick. 

Within a few days the motor-car arrived from Shereshevo and with it a 
note from Dolly asking me to come back. ‘Come home,’ she put it, although it 
was not my home, and enough had happened at Vyksa to make me think it 
never could be. I would have to say no to Peter. 

Marisia and I kissed goodbye with regret on both sides. ‘You'll keep in 
touch?’ I urged. 

‘Of course.’ 

When I left Jordansjoy I had close relationships - apart from the bond with 
Patrick — with only two people in the world, my sister Grizel and Tibby. It 
was a measure of my growing-up that with Marisia I now had a third, totally 
different in quality, but deep, and capable of development. 

She was as shocked as I was by Patrick’s being gone. He had left without a 
word to her, and that betrayal hurt. Was she in love with him? I did not 
know, and she would never tell me, but together we had gone to Vyksa 
asking for Patrick, going over again all the places I had tried before. Blank 
faces and a shaking of heads was all we got in return. 

‘He may be ill,’ Marisia had said when we got back. ‘Lying helpless 
somewhere.’ 

‘In Vyksa? We should have heard.’ 

We spoke no more about it, even as we stood together to say our goodbyes, 
but though I tried not to show my feelings to her, she knew how I felt. I shed 
no tears, but I had the strange fantasy that if I had cried my tears would have 
been hard and cold like hailstones. 

I got into the big car. ‘Goodbye, Marisia. Do come and see me and Ariadne 
at Shereshevo if you can manage it.’ 

‘Well, they don’t love me so much there, as you know, but I will do my 
best.’ And she waved goodbye. 

I turned round to take a last look at that slender, gallant figure, but she 
was already turning back into the house, practical and unsentimental as ever. 


I had a lot to think about on the drive back to Shereshevo, and not only 


Patrick and my own feelings. After what I had seen at Vyksa I could not 
believe that the Russian world as I knew it could long survive. The different 
life-styles of rich and poor, with the extreme luxury of the one set against the 
almost Asiatic poverty of the other, must provoke the revolution they all 
feared. It seemed inevitable. 

In the motor-car Dolly had caused to be placed a cashmere rug, in case I 
should be cold - I was a little chilly, so I wrapped myself in it - a flask of 
brandy, in case I should feel faint - I did not - and a French fashion 
magazine, in case I should be bored. I took up the magazine, and I was again 
struck by the incredible difference between my ease as I was rushed through 
the desolate villages on the road from Vyksa, and the poverty I glimpsed as I 
passed through. Truly, between these two extremes there must be conflict. 

Halfway to Shereshevo the chauffeur turned his head to shout cheerfully, 
‘Nearly back.’ Another, and comforting side of Russian life, his friendliness, I 
thought. His words, together with the fashion magazine, predisposed me to 
look at myself. I felt bound to admit that my stay at Vyksa had not improved 
my appearance. My hands were red and roughened by constant immersion in 
disinfectant, my nails were broken and stained, and as for my hair, the less 
said the better. I looked at my hands and wondered what fortune Grizel 
would read from them now. 

Something hard was sticking into me; I put my hand under the rug and 
drew out a box of chocolates, Swiss ones at that. I laughed. Dolly had thought 
of everything. But when I opened the box, there was a note tucked inside in 
Ariadne’s writing: 

‘All fizz and bubble here at Shereshevo. And not pleasant fizz, either — though at 
least great-aunt Irene (or is it great-great?) has betaken herself back to Piter. But 
you'll see, you'll see.’ She added: ‘But I am well again, as you will gather. 
Welcome back to us Denisovs, dear Rose.’ The note was unsigned. And how 
very Russian it was: the sweet, the alarming and the mysterious all wrapped 
up in one. 

Every so often as we travelled, I found myself looking out of the windows 
to see if I could see Patrick. I knew it was ridiculous, but I couldn’t stop 
myself scanning villages and roads just in case I should catch a glimpse of 
him. After all, he had told me himself that he had once been near to me 
without my knowing of his presence. In the terrible tumult that we had fallen 
into, I had never found the chance to make him explain that remark. Now I 
kept thinking about it. What had he meant? 

As we got nearer to Shereshevo I began to wonder about the nature of the 
worse troubles that Ariadne had alluded to, and why I was ‘to see’ about 
them. It gave me something to think about other than Patrick. 

Presently I became aware that the chauffeur was turning round at intervals, 
smiling and nodding, as if to draw my attention to something. We were 
driving through the main village street at Shereshevo, following its long, 
dishevelled course. At intervals small groups of women were standing, 
silently looking on. They stared at me as we drove past and, puzzled, I stared 
back. I found it difficult to read their expressions. Were they friendly or 
hostile? Then one woman raised a hand and waved; I waved back. After that, 
it seemed as though all the women were smiling - to my eyes, anyway. 


Around the whitewashed hut where I had established my base there was a 
cluster of women among whom, grinning broadly, I saw the sturdy figure of 
Madame Mozorov, the village midwife. Presumably she had left her store 
unattended to welcome me, so I gave her a wave and a smile. My eyes 
searched the groups in vain for the face of my young friend, the daughter of 
Katia, whose baby I had failed to save. Nor could I see Katia. 

Then the car drew up on the sweep of gravel in front of the Big House, and 
Dolly and Ariadne were emerging to hug and kiss me. 

‘You are a heroine? Did you see the women?’ said Ariadne. ‘Did you 
notice?’ 

Dolly drew Ariadne gently back. ‘Now let Rose arrive before you start 
gabbling at her. Give her a little bit of peace.’ 

‘No, leave her be. I want to see her too.’ I smoothed the hair gently back 
from Ariadne’s face. ‘And how are you, my pet? Really and truly better? 
Quite recovered?’ 

‘Quite well,’ she returned. ‘Absolutely recovered. Thinner, though, but that 
I am glad of; now I have the smallest waist in the house.’ And she held her 
arms up to let me see. ‘Except perhaps for you,’ she said, studying mine. 

“Much, much smaller than me,’ I assured her. ‘Simply no competition from 
me at all.’ But Ariadne’s face had altered. There comes a time in a girl’s life 
when she has to decide to grow up, and for Ariadne that time had come with 
her illness. True, she looked fit and pretty; but when I arrived in Russia her 
face had been the face of a girl; now, suddenly, she had the look of a young 
woman. Ariadne had matured. 

I wondered what my experiences had done for me; no doubt they could be 
read in my face by the discerning. I thought that, what with the Princess 
Irene growing younger and Ariadne and me growing older, this was a strange 
household. Only Dolly was unchanged. Or was she? Now I had a closer look, 
she had a tired air. 

However, her priorities remained as ever. ‘You must want to get out of that 
dress, Rose. I suppose you’ve been wearing it day in and day out?’ She gave it 
a closer look. ‘I should throw it away if I were you. Are all your clothes the 
same?’ 

‘More or less. Life at Vyksa was hard on them.’ 

‘And on you, my dear.’ She gave me a kind look. But how marvellously you 
have done. We are all so proud of you. To stop an epidemc ...’ 

‘T hardly did,’ I protested. ‘I did my best that’s all. And a pretty poor best it 
seemed, too.’ 

‘Like Florence Nightingale,’ went on Dolly, not heeding me. 

‘Not like at all.’ 

All the time this conversation was going on I had been making an 
unobtrusive survey to detect any traces of the presence of Peter; there were 
none, so presumably he was not here but in St Petersburg. As was also 
Edward Lacey, I imagined. 

‘Well, up you go,’ said Dolly, moving me towards the stairs. ‘Everything is 
waiting for you up in your room. And there are several letters.’ 

‘From my home? From Scotland?’ And I began to hurry. 

‘I believe so.’ 


Tl read them as I change my dress.’ 

‘Yes, do. I’ve had a decanter of burgundy sent up, drink some to give 
yourself strength. And then come down, my dear, will you?’ 

‘Of course.’ But I was a bit surprised at her request. I meant to come down, 
naturally, but Dolly was usually too polite to direct my movements. Ariadne, 
yes, she ordered her about, but not me. Nor was I aware of needing strength. 
Washing and general grooming, certainly, but I felt fit. 

As I ran up the stairs, I wondered if there could possibly be a letter from 
Patrick. But it was a mad idea, dismissed as soon as conceived. Nothing from 
my godfather either, although I had somehow expected a communication 
from that connection. However, I had one letter from Tibby and two from 
Grizel, which I read as I changed my clothes and drank a glass of the wine 
that Dolly had ordered for me. They were happy letters from Jordansjoy, and 
I almost envied Grizel that carefree world. But I also knew I could not now 
exchange mine for hers. Battered by outside events, shattered by Patrick’s 
disappearance, I yet had a sense of anticipation, as if a door was going to be 
opened for me. 

I took my wine to the window and sipped it as I looked out. To my surprise 
I saw Madame Mozorov waiting there, as once before I had seen a group of 
peasant women waiting. Speeding down the stairs, I met Ariadne in the hall. 
‘What does Madame Mozorov want?’ I said before she could speak. 

‘Oh, is she here?’ Ariadne looked disconcerted. ‘I expect she wants you to 
congratulate her, you know. But will you come into the library, my mother 
says she needs you.’ 

‘Wait a minute, please. Why does she want me to congratulate her?’ 

‘She did so well, all the women did, just in the way you trained them, 
when the epidemic reached us — so we had hardly any cases.’ 

‘I see.’ I was trying to take it all in, and judge whether I had been 
responsible for bringing the disease into Shereshevo in the first place. ‘Was it 
the same disease? Are you sure? Were the symptoms the same?’ 

‘Yes, exactly the same. And after all, I know.’ 

‘Was this the trouble you mentioned in your letter?’ 

‘Yes, partly. But won’t you come to the library. My mother wants ...’ 

But I was already moving away. ‘T’ll come directly. I must just talk to 
Madame Mozorov.’ 

Slowly Ariadne followed me outside, unwilling to relinquish her grip on 
me. Madame Mozorov advanced on us both with delight. She held out her 
hand and gave mine a vigorous shake. ‘You have done well, Miss Gowrie; I 
salute you.’ And she did too, with a kiss on each cheek. ‘But we have done 
well here also. Self-help, as you recommended. Each family organizing itself. 
Under my direction, of course,’ she added importantly. ‘I learn quickly.’ 

‘How many families suffered?’ 

She counted on her fingers, making a tally. ‘No more than a dozen. And 
few deaths. I kept all away from the worst stricken house,’ she said proudly. 
‘The dead can nurse themselves, I told them.’ 

‘And that house was?’ I asked with apprehension, almost knowing what I 
was going to hear. 

‘Katia’s. It started, perhaps, with that baby. You remember the baby?’ 


I nodded, sick at heart. ‘And how did they do?’ 
‘They all died,’ she admitted. ‘Katia, her daughter, and her daughter-in- 
law.’ 

While she went on talking, I too counted the score. If Ariadne had 
introduced the infection to that house, then we had wiped out a whole 
peasant family. Perhaps I said so aloud. 

But no, Madame Mozorov said, the husband in the army was safe and 
sound and would be coming home. As if that helped me. 

Dolly Denisov interrupted us. ‘Ah, there you are, Rose. You look better now 
you’ve changed your dress. So you two have already had a word —‘ and here 
she gave a brief, sweet, annihilating smile to Madame Mozorov - ‘but now 
will you come with me, Rose, to the library?’ 

I let myself be led away, still thinking of Katia’s little family so easily 
destroyed — and no trace left, it seemed, in Dolly’s sensibility. I followed 
Dolly to the library door which she flung open. 

A change had come over the house since I had last seen it. I was beginning 
to take it in. I saw that the bright summer draperies on the chairs and 
windows had gone, while all the pretty china ornaments which had decorated 
tables and cabinets had been put away. I knew what it meant. Winter was 
coming to Shereshevo, and we would soon be gone back to St Petersburg. 
Only the shell of a house would remain. 

Dolly led me across the room to the round table by the window at which a 
spare, middle-aged man with greying sandy-coloured hair was seated. He 
stood up as we approached. ‘Rose,’ said Dolly nervously. ‘This is Mr Dundee, 
he comes from your own country, except that his family have lived here for 
generations.’ Mr Dundee bowed. ‘He is your godfather’s lawyer. He has been 
waiting for you for a day and a half.’ 

The words that were uttered after this had to be repeated to me again and 
again before I took them in. First Mr Dundee and then Dolly tried, and still I 
stared. 

‘My godfather’s heiress?’ I faltered. ‘All that great concern in St Petersburg 
left to me?’ 

‘Totally and absolutely,’ said Dolly, and even in my bemused state I did not 
fail to notice that she said so with some satisfaction. ‘Your godfather died a 
week ago, and it is all yours.’ 


Ariadne came into my room when I was standing by the window, staring on 
to the lawns below. The golden colours of autumn were consuming it already, 
getting it ready for the white pall of winter. But I did not see it. Instead I saw 
the factory in St Petersburg. 

I knew by her scent and the quick rustle of her skirt that it was Ariadne. 
‘You heard all that?’ I said without turning round. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘But you knew already?’ 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

I sighed as I turned. ‘All of you always know more than I do.’ Ariadne did 
not dispute this. ‘I’m still trying to take it all in.’ 

‘Yes, mother said it would be a shock to you.’ 


‘So was that the other “trouble” that you talked about, Ariadne? In 
addition to the deaths in the village?’ 

Ariadne pursed her lips. ‘Well, it was connected,’ she said with some 
reluctance. 

‘What do you mean?’ I demanded. 

‘My mother doesn’t want me to say anything to you. She thought it might 
upset you, but I think you have a right to be told.’ 

I was irritated. ‘Oh, come along, Ariadne. Stop hinting and come out with 
it. You know what they make at this inheritance of mine, don’t you? 
Explosives, and guns and shells. I am bound to have all sorts of unpleasant 
thoughts.’ 

‘Well, it’s this. She thinks you ought to marry my Uncle Peter. It’s what she 
wants. Then he can help you manage your affairs.’ Doggedly, Ariadne went 
on: ‘She didn’t want me to say it, but I thought you had a right to know what 
she was hoping, because what my mother wants usually comes about.’ 

The mind has mountains in it; I suddenly realized I was on a mountain, at 
its foot and looking up to an unknown peak. I was breathless and my heart 
was galloping as if I was indeed climbing. The Rose Gowrie who was the 
owner of wealth and a great armaments factory was not the same as the Rose 
who had owned nothing much at all. But I was also the Rose Gowrie who had 
been through Vyksa with a man she loved, a man she had now lost for the 
second time. I was toughened by that experience. 

‘I shan’t marry anyone I don’t want to,’ I said. ‘I shall do what I choose. 
And what I choose may be not to own this factory.’ 

‘Oh I don’t think you can choose about that,’ said Ariadne in alarm. 

I shook my head. ‘I have tried so hard to save life; I cannot readily accept 
that I must be the means of wiping it out. You must see that.’ 

‘Well, I know what my mother would say: that the work will go on, and if 
you don’t own the factory, someone else will.’ 

‘At least I shan’t be living richly on the proceeds.’ 

‘You won't be allowed to strip yourself of your inheritance, Rose,’ said 
Ariadne. ‘There are some things I know about the world and you don’t, and 
that is one of them. You'll see.’ She smiled. ‘Besides, when it comes to the 
point, you won’t want to,’ she ended shrewdly. She sounded like her mother. 

‘Where’s Mr Dundee?’ I asked. 

‘He’s having a meal in the library before departing. I think he would have 
liked to talk further with you.’ 

Briefly I said: ‘I didn’t feel like it. He can wait till later.’ 

‘There you are,’ said Ariadne. ‘That’s what I meant. You would never have 
been so off-hand with him before. Now you are important, and that’s what is 
hard to give up.’ 

I laughed, but was both hurt and annoyed. ‘Oh, go away. Can’t you see that 
I’m positively boiling with rage? I’ve been handed this terrible and terrifying 
manufacturing works on a plate. To do what I like with, as far as I can see. I 
wouldn’t have minded being left some money, that would have been sensible. 
But the whole thing — no, it’s too much. And then to find out everyone knew 
all the time. I am angry.’ 

Dolly came into the room and heard me. ‘Conjectured,’ said Dolly. ‘No 


more than that.’ 

‘Knew. Absolutely knew. I’m sure of it.’ 

She was silent. ‘What will you do?’ she said finally. 

‘Go to St Petersburg. Talk to the lawyers, make up my mind.’ 

‘But you won’t leave us?’ 

I did not give her a direct answer; I thought that two could play the cat and 
mouse game, and now it was the mouse’s turn. 

But the difficulty for me was that I had grown to love them all. 


The very next day everything was packed up and we travelled back to St 
Petersburg. The interlude at Shereshevo was over. We had seen nothing of 
Peter Alexandrov or Edward Lacey during the period of Ariadne’s illness. 
Messages, of course, but no personal appearances. The cowards, I thought. 
With our departure I said goodbye to the sad ghost of Mademoiselle Laure. I 
thought I understood now why she had died. In the end, Russia had proved 
too much for her. As it might well do for me in the end. 

Dolly kept awake on the journey to St Petersburg, more or less. Eventually 
she explained her insomnia. She waited till Ariadne, still convalescent, was 
dozing, before she said quietly: ‘I am really quite worried.’ 

I looked up in enquiry. 

‘I heard yesterday that Peter had been detained by the Third Bureau and 
then questioned.’ 

‘Arrested, you mean?’ I said with horror. 

‘No, as I say: detained and questioned. They had to let him go, of course. 
It’s all nonsense, but Aunt Irene’s friends are so extremely conservative and 
reactionary — I can say as much to you — and they hold meetings in her room. 
She thinks we don’t know, but naturally we do. And it’s one of these 
“visitors”’ — Dolly almost snapped the word out in her anger - ‘who has 
become suspicious of Peter.’ She sighed. ‘He’s always been suspected of 
having “unsuitable” friends.’ 

‘Tm glad they let him go.’ 

‘Yes.’ Dolly took up a fold of her skirt and pleated it between her fingers. 
She seemed reluctant to meet my eyes. ‘I think it only fair to say the episode 
may really have been directed at you.’ 

‘What? What can you mean?’ 

‘They have underhand, dirty ways of applying pressure, and your having 
got to know the Heir - and now having come into this magnificent 
inheritance — may have earned you enemies.’ 

‘Father Gregory, you mean? Peter warned me against him. But surely the 
Third Bureau hate him also?’ 

Warningly, she said: ‘Rose, in this terrible world no one can be sure who is 
honest and who has a double face. Yes, perhaps Father Gregory is your 
enemy, but you may well have others too. And it is sometimes difficult to 
know who pulls which string. I thought I’d warn you.’ 

‘Could Peter be in danger? Real danger?’ I thought of Vyksa and the men 
rotting there. Aloud, I said: ‘I thought people like Peter did not go to places 
like Vyksa.’ 

‘I had a cousin die there,’ said Dolly simply. 


The train rumbled on for a few minutes; the carriage was hot and airless, 
full of stale luxury. Then Dolly said, half to me, but also to herself: ‘But then 
Russia is a terrible country. And the revolution, if it ever comes, will be a 
terrible revolution.’ 

It was a memorable comment to come from the lips of that spoiled, idle 
and luxurious woman. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Events sometimes creep, sometimes stumble, and sometimes march boldly 
forward. For me, from now on, they galloped. 

For the moment, I was still living with the Denisov household, but I had 
suggested to Dolly that I might now arrange to find an apartment of my own 
which I knew she felt as a sort of threat. Possibly her intimation to me that I 
might have brought trouble to Peter was her counter-move in the game we 
were playing. But Dolly was a shrewd observer of the political scene, and she 
was quite right to greet the news of the detention of her brother both with 
alarm — for after all, anything could happen in Russia — and, at the same time, 
with cool scepticism - for he was an aristocrat with good connections at 
Court. 

Peter himself was frankly disdainful. ‘Oh yes, they came and requested me 
politely to go with them. I almost refused, but thought better of it. In the end 
they were obliged to apologize and let me go. Such rubbish.’ 

‘I blame Aunt Irene,’ said his sister vindictively. 

‘Yes, it was one of her friends, no doubt, who took exception to me. 
Probably I didn’t bow to him as humbly as he expected when we last met. 
They’re a thin-skinned lot.’ 

‘T shall speak to her.’ 

‘No, don’t. Leave the old lady in peace.’ 

‘Peace! Have you seen her since her visit to Shereshevo?’ 

‘Yes, I saw her flashing past me in her carriage, accompanied by a 
horseman,’ said Peter drily. ‘And very antique and 1850-ish it looked — which 
I suppose was her heyday.’ 

‘Her mind is in the present strongly enough, as I can affirm.’ Dolly clapped 
her hands together to emphasize her point. ‘The minute I stepped into the 
house I was summoned to her presence and put through my paces. I believe I 
managed to keep some things to myself, but not much.’ 

We were sitting at a late breakfast the day after our return to the house 
which backed on to Molka Street. Everyone was there, Ariadne, Peter and 
Edward Lacey, with Dolly sitting by the bubbling tea urn and me managing 
the coffee pot. The curiously cosy, intimate atmosphere which seemed to 
spring up so easily in Russia had made us all linger around the table long 
after we had finished eating and drinking. 

‘There is certainly gossip in St Petersburg about Spala and the fact that the 
Heir has been ill,’ admitted Peter. ‘But it remains a bit vague and general, the 
common herd knows nothing specific.’ 

‘I expect the tales are the wilder because of it,’ said Dolly. 

Peter nodded. ‘But within a small tight circle the truth is known - that he is 
very ill indeed. The Tsarina clings to the belief that there will be a cure. A 
sort of miracle. Possible, do you think, Rose?’ 

‘It may be true. Such things can happen.’ I moved uneasily. 


‘And of course, you are the object of much speculation. They know about 
your inheritance, and there are rumours about the part you played in the 
epidemic at Vyksa. In some circles that makes you a heroine. In others,’ he 
added wryly, ‘alas, not.’ 

‘Madame Denisov — ’ 

‘Dolly, please,’ interrupted that lady. 

‘Dolly thinks I may have endangered you,’ I said bluntly. ‘Do you think so?’ 

‘No, no I don’t.’ He gave a startled look at Dolly, who was cross that I had 
spoken and began to mutter something about having ‘suggested it in 
confidence’. ‘No, it was I who was being attacked, no doubt about it. If there 
was going to be pressure on you, it would come directly, I’m sure. And you 
will have enemies at the centre of power. But friends, too.’ And he gave me a 
sweet smile. 

‘T’m glad you think it was nothing to do with me. Because if it had been, I 
would have gone home at once,’ I said. 

‘No,’ Peter said quickly. ‘Never. We wouldn’t have let you go.’ 

‘You can’t go yet, Rose,’ said Ariadne more reasonably. ‘The ice will be 
closing in soon and no ships can get through then.’ 

‘There is the railway,’ I pointed out. 

‘But you aren’t going, my dear girl,’ said Madame Denisov. ‘We want you 
here, and we hope you want us. I am sorry I alarmed you by what I said. It is 
sometimes hard to know when to speak and when not. I thought I must warn 
you a little.’ 

‘This is no time to instruct a visitor in the intricacies of Russian politics,’ 
said Peter. Hard to tell if he was more amused than cross with his sister, I 
thought. She looked flustered. 

‘Well, an unwary step, you know,’ she began. 

‘A British passport is a great protection,’ put in Edward Lacey. 

‘There speaks the innocent Englishman,’ said Peter with a laugh. ‘If Rose 
here was to disappear, or if you were, do you suppose a British passport 
would be any protection then? Or that the British Ambassador could do 
anything?’ 

I thought about Patrick, and about the two Englishmen who had been 
imprisoned in Vyksa, and I wondered how many other secret prisoners there 
were. Was it possible that Patrick was now one? The terrible thought came to 
me suddenly. But then I thought, no, Marisia would have known and told me. 
Oh, where was Patrick? And why had he gone? I never really forgot him. He 
was always there in the back of my mind. 

‘It is frightening,’ I said to Peter. ‘I wish it had not happened to you.’ If he 
was an opponent of the rule which had created Vyksa then I was on his side. 

‘Oh somewhere, somehow I have brushed against a man or a woman who 
is active in revolutionary politics. Perhaps I even dined with someone like 
that, or lent them a book or walked in the park with them. A little would be 
enough. Anyway, my name got on to a list in the Third Bureau’s offices. It 
will stay there now.’ He sounded quite cheerful. ‘I dare say it is on more than 
one list and has been for a long time. But they are a slow-moving, 
unmethodical lot.’ 

I found his thoroughly Russian way of laughing at what he took seriously 


both irritating and frightening. 

When the party broke up, with Edward and Ariadne planning to go riding 
together, Edward took the opportunity of all the bustle about us to say 
quietly: ‘If you truly want to go home, I can arrange it for you. My sister is 
hiring a new English nanny for the new baby, and the old one is returning; 
you could travel together.’ 

‘No, I mean to stay.’ My eyes wandered towards where Peter and Dolly 
stood talking in the window embrasure. ‘I think I have a job still to do in 
Russia.’ 

‘Ah.’ Edward gave me a keen look. ‘That inheritance.’ 

‘I must see the lawyers. I will know more about what I must do then.’ 

‘When do you see them?’ 

I hesitated. ‘I made an arrangement to go tomorrow, but I have half an idea 
I might just hurry round today. Catch them spontaneously, before they have a 
chance to work out their cautious plans as lawyers do. Anyway, I’d like to see 
them today, I think. I’m an impatient person, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Why not go today then? I’ll take you if you like.’ 

But before I could make any plans I was summoned by an imperious 
message from Princess Irene. 

‘Better go,’ said Dolly. ‘Have you been yet since we got back? No? Well, we 
all have to make our devoirs to her and you are no exception. Her rule isn’t a 
light one. Still, I wonder what she wants?’ 

‘Tll go and find out.’ And I went to my room to collect the jewelled Fabergé 
ball containing the portrait. 


The Princess was sitting down when I went into her bedroom. A pretty little 
sofa had been drawn up to face the window, and she was sitting there in the 
sunshine with the diamonds at her throat and ears glittering. I thought that 
she wore her jewellery with more conviction than any woman I had ever 
seen. She had always worn rings and bracelets in profusion, but they had 
been antique of setting and in need of cleaning. Now diamonds glittered 
freshly, and rubies and emeralds glowed. ‘You’ve had your jewellery re-set,’ I 
said spontaneously. 

She stood up and held out both hands, for my admiration, not for me to 
hold. ‘A mark of my new life, is it not?’ She seated herself again and patted 
the cushion beside her for me to join her. ‘And that’s what I wanted you to 
see. It’s a miracle I should be so revived. All your doing.’ 

‘I don’t know that I did anything. Anyway, I don’t want to claim the credit. 
Let it be your own miracle.’ I produced the box containing the Fabergé ball. 
‘Here is your portrait back. I shan’t need it now.’ 

‘But you used it?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘T looked at it occasionally.’ 

‘Ah.’ She leaned back and drew in a satisfied breath. ‘I knew it. Your young 
strength supported me. I felt it. That has always been a happy, lucky 
portrait.’ She opened the box and drew out the ball and touched the spring. 
Then with a blissful expression, she gazed on her youthful face. ‘I will tell 
you a secret: for years I have not been able to look at this picture with 
satisfaction. The pain of seeing what I had been and knowing what I had 


become was too great. But now — ’ and she raised bright eyes to me — ‘now I 
can study it with pleasure again. My looks are coming back. Soon I shall look 
like that again. It’s happening already. I knew it at Shereshevo; now I’m sure. 
Can’t you see it?’ 

What could I say? How could I tell the harsh truth to that eager, aged face? 
‘You do look much better. But nothing returns quite the same, does it?’ I 
urged gently. 

‘Naturally, I don’t believe I shall go back to what I was as a girl, or a young 
married woman. I’m not a fool. But I believe I shall recover the looks I had 
when I was in my prime,’ she said complacently. ‘They depended on my 
bones, I had beautiful bones, it was always said. Nothing can touch beauty 
from the bone, you know. Indeed, it was always there, and now that my 
health and spirits have come back, my looks have come back too.’ 

‘All right,’ I agreed, laughing. Impossible not to respond to this dogged 
optimist. 

‘And no pain,’ she continued. ‘No more pain. For that I thank you, my 
dear.’ And now she did take hold of my hands, gripping them tightly so that I 
could feel her thin old ones, like bits of wood. ‘I’m grateful.’ 

Gently, I disengaged myself. I hoped the remission from pain would last, 
but at her age it seemed unlikely. As if she read my thoughts, she said: ‘But I 
shall live for ever.’ 

‘You know that’s not possible.’ 

‘For a very long while yet, then.’ And she emphasized her words with a 
decided little clap of her hands. She looked at me mischievously, no mean 
feat in itself at her age, but she achieved it. ‘And after all, if a long while is 
long enough, it counts as forever.’ 

‘What would you call a long while?’ I asked. 

‘Ten years,’ she said in a practical fashion. ‘Ten years will do me.’ 

Ten years, ten months, ten weeks, I thought. 

‘Oh, at your age ten years is nothing, of course, but to me at mine, it is 
everything,’ she said. 

Then she remembered she had a grievance. ‘So,’ she said. ‘At last you’ve 
come to me. I have to send orders in this place to get anyone to visit me, and 
then they don’t come. You took your time.’ 

‘TI came,’ I said. 

‘Move into the light and let me look at you.’ I obliged. ‘You’ve grown 
taller.’ 

‘Impossible. I’m thinner, I suppose. That may make me look taller.’ 

‘No, indubitably taller,’ she pronounced. ‘Girls your age can grow. It is a 
very good sign, very good indeed. I grew an inch myself when I was your 
age. I grew into a beauty, as it was. And you will do the same.’ Then she 
glanced at me slyly. ‘A beauty — and a woman of property.’ 

‘Don’t pretend you did not know it might happen,’ I said sharply. 

She shrugged. ‘Take some advice: manage your own affairs without help 
from my nephew Peter.’ 

‘Tm taking advice from no one but my lawyers at the moment,’ I said, a bit 
grandly perhaps. ‘I shall probably visit them today. The office is near here, I 
find.’ 


‘Ah well, never mind.’ She seemed amused. ‘I won’t attack you now. I have 
my own idea about you, and what we shall do for you.’ 

She always had, as far as I could see. The resilience of both Dolly and the 
Princess amazed me; they simply ignored any protests from me, and went on 
with their plans. It was true that both of them, from time to time, had 
emotional outbursts, but then they recovered, forgot all about it, or so it 
seemed, and went on as if nothing had happened. 

Then I played a game of cards with the Princess and as I won (I was 
determined to), she was glad to see the back of me. I went down to my room 
and put on my hat, and buttoned myself into my coat. I was going to see Mr 
Dundee before anyone stopped me. 

It was a perfect early autumn morning, but already the air had a crisp feel 
to it. 1 supposed I was now rich enough to buy myself the softest and darkest 
of sables to wear, but somehow the idea seemed ludicrous: Rose Gowrie in 
sables did not seem to match with the girl who had ridden out the Vyksa 
storm. I looked at my hands. They still bore the scars of that period, but they 
would disappear; the scar to my spirit might be part of it for ever. I had met 
Patrick there again, I had loved him there again, more deeply than ever 
before, and at Vyksa I had lost him again. 

My lawyers occupied a large set of offices which combined sobriety with 
respectability to just the right degree. They had no warning of my arrival, but 
the bustle produced by my coming conveyed to me as nothing else could 
what an important client I was to them. Mr Dundee himself appeared, to 
greet me and to take me to his room, where an assistant helped me to a chair. 
I was perfectly able to sit down unassisted, but he seemed to assume that the 
rich are frailer and less able to manage for themselves than the poor. Or 
perhaps it was a simple act of courtesy to a young woman - like the glass of 
sherry and the wine biscuit produced on a silver salver ... 

It was an old-fashioned room to which I had been ushered, with a red 
Turkey carpet covering the floor and a red plush tablecloth on the big table 
by which I sat. Mr Dundee had a roll-top desk almost head-high in papers, so 
that he seemed to sit in a little cave of his clients’ business documents. A 
domestic touch was provided by a photograph of Mr Dundee’s wife, flanked 
by an aspidistra plant in fine leaf. 

After a pause, during which he pretended to read a letter on the desk in 
front of him, Mr Dundee took off his gold-rimmed spectacles and said: ‘I am 
glad you came in today, Miss Gowrie.’ 

‘Unexpectedly, I am afraid.’ 

‘The greater the pleasure, my dear.’ He put his spectacles on again and 
then he really did read the letter in front of him. ‘I am glad you came, 
because I have something to give to you.’ He fiddled with the paper-knife 
from a handsome desk set. ‘You know I will be reading to you the provisions 
of your godfather’s will tomorrow. And as you may know it takes some 
months to carry out a will?’ He looked at me enquiringly. 

‘Yes, I do know that.’ 

‘I think I may go so far ahead of things as to say you will be handsomely 
rich, and that you need not wait till the will is proved — that’s the word we 
use, my dear; proved, we say — before using some of your money.’ 


‘I did not come to ask for money,’ I said. 

‘I never supposed you did, my dear, but I thought I would just take the 
opportunity of mentioning it. As I say, I am glad you came to see me because 
I have a letter to give you.’ 

‘What?’ I half rose from my chair. Could it possibly be from Patrick? 

But he dashed these hopes away. ‘Some weeks ago, I received a letter from 
your godfather, my late client, which I was not to open until today. When I 
opened it, I found it contained yet another letter, which I was instructed to 
give to you to read before our business meeting.’ He handed a letter in a 
long, ivory-coloured envelope. ‘This letter I now give to you.’ With a bow he 
handed it over. ‘Take it to that seat by the window my dear, and read.’ With 
great tact he left the room. 

‘My dear Rose’, I read. I raised my head from the letter, and stared out of 
the window. The letter was from my godfather, Erskine Gowrie, but the hand 
was the hand of Emma Gowrie. She had been the scribe for the paralysed 
man. No wonder she knew all the details to pass on to Dolly Denisov. I 
turned back to my letter. 

‘By now, I shall be dead. I waited till I had seen you, Rose, before I wrote this 
letter, but I meant all the time to write it, and on the same lines. Seeing you simply 
reinforced my conviction, held deeply even before meeting you, that I had made 
the right choice. But in doing so, I shall be leaving you to make a choice. 

‘This is the situation I am bequeathing to you. In the last two years since I gave 
up the direct running of the works and all its subordinate concerns, and since it 
became known - as it did become known — that my heir would not be my son or 
my nephew, I have received two offers to buy my business. Both were good offers 
in financial terms. One offer was a Russian one, the second came from Germany. 
If the Russian offer is accepted then in three years the factory will be at best 
inefficient, at worst chaos. My manager, Andrew Keller, is a good man but he 
needs me behind him. If the German offer is accepted, then the works will be 
closed. I have every reason to believe that the place will have been bought in order 
to be shut down. The German motive is political, to weaken Russia. I remember 
what happened in the war with japan in 1904 when the guns of the Russian ships 
could not fire because their shells did not match their guns, and those that did fire, 
the shells were duds. If the Gowrie works fade away then the position in the next 
war (in which Russia and Germany will certainly fight each other) will be much 
worse. Why am I telling you these things? Because I want you to understand what 
the situation is. But there is a third choice open to you: you can keep the works in 
your own hands and run them yourself. I’ve looked at you now, Rose, and I believe 
you are the girl for it. After I had heard how you tried for medicine in Edinburgh 
and were foiled by poverty I meant you to have the money. Now you have the 
whole caboodle. You can sell to Russia and leave them to the muddle, you can sell 
to Germany, or you can take up the burden yourself. But the choice is yours. I 
leave it all to you; I shall be dead.’ 

I sat for a long time staring at the letter. Then slowly I read through it 
again. It was easy to read in Emma Gowrie’s beautiful, clear hand. I 
wondered how far she had influenced the thinking behind it. Probably not 
much, the old man had had a mind of his own. 

The door opened and Mr Dundee came in. I handed him the letter. ‘Here, 


read it.’ 

He took it and read. ‘Well, well,’ he said to me. Were its contents entirely 
unknown to him? 

‘He offers me a choice, but really he wishes me to continue the works as a 
Gowrie concern. He doesn’t say it, but I can tell he wished it. But I am left 
free.’ 

‘It’s a grave choice,’ said Mr Dundee. He looked perplexed, then his 
expression lightened. ‘But you have plenty of time. No need to hurry. Months 
will elapse before the Estate can be settled. You have all that time before you 
need to make up your mind.’ 

He was Russian enough to find procrastination the answer to anything, but 
in this case he was right. ‘No, I won’t hurry to decide,’ I said, as I shook 
hands before leaving. 

As I walked home, I found I could forgive Dolly. Now I understood her 
reasons for inviting me to Russia, I no longer thought them selfish and so I 
was able to be easy with her again. This was a great relief to me. Dolly, 
clever creature, sensed it at once, and without asking any questions, 
gratefully reverted to our old relationship and let any constraint she had 
adopted in her manner to me slip away. It was useless to say to her: ‘Dolly, 
no, it won’t do,’ because I could see she still had hope of me for Peter. 


The next day’s meeting for the reading of my godfather’s will was short and 
exceedingly formal. Except for some bequests to old servants and friends like 
my cousin, Miss Gowrie (who was present, of course, and_ sat 
uncharacteristically silent throughout, her eyes damp with genuine tears of 
grief) and to Andrew Keller (nicknamed Grossetete), his manager, everything 
was left to me. I signed a few documents, not more than three, and that was 
it for the moment. 

‘But you need not worry that anyone is left impoverished, my dear,’ old Mr 
Dundee reassured me. ‘Sons and nephews were made independently rich 
years ago. And besides he quarrelled with them all.’ 

‘He was a bit like King Lear,’ I said thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, except that he was sensible enough to keep his hands on the source of 
his power — the manufacturing,’ said Mr Dundee shrewdly. 

‘Which is now mine.’ 

‘Which is now yours.’ And he looked at me questioningly. 

I shook my head. ‘No. No decision yet. I need more time.’ He nodded in 
agreement. ‘But first there is one thing I must do.’ 

‘And that is?’ 

‘Inspect the factory.’ I think my voice held some relish at the task, because 
I saw a look of surprise appear on his face. ‘I mean to go over it thoroughly. 
Will you arrange it for me?’ 

‘My dear Miss Gowrie, nothing to arrange. It is yours to command. Or 
rather,’ he added cautiously, ‘not totally, until the legal matters are finalized, 
but you may certainly inspect it.’ 

We had been meeting in a long, narrow room with tall windows draped in 
green silk. On a silky green carpet stood a large round table covered in a 
green plush cloth and on this had been laid the papers for me to read and 


sign. Clearly this was the room in which important clients were dealt with. 

‘Get Madame Denisov to run you out one day.’ Dolly, of course, was not 
present. 

Firmly, I said: ‘I prefer to go quite independently.’ 

Mr Dundee looked first surprised, then approving. ‘Yes, quite the right way 
to do it. Go under your own steam. Very well. I will send my own car for you 
tomorrow. Will that do?’ 

If Dolly was surprised to see me depart in the morning, she was too polite 
to enquire. I could see she was longing to, though. ‘It’s business, about the 
Works,’ I said briefly, and she had to be content with that. But as I departed I 
saw a little frown ruffling her brow. Dolly was really just like old Princess 
Irene: she liked to be well informed about the doings of her household, and 
just at that moment she particularly wished to know about me. 

The only other time I had visited the Gowrie Works I had been turned 
away. This time my car rolled through the gates to a welcoming committee; a 
self-appointed, dour-faced committee of one, consisting of Andrew 
Grossetéte. He took one step forward as I stepped out of the car and gave me 
one brisk bow. That done, he reverted to aloofness. He was supported by two 
assistants, one carrying papers and the other a map or plan of the whole 
Works, but it was quite obvious that their part was to speak when spoken to. 

Between Andrew Keller and me there was the problem of communication. 
My Russian was perfectly adequate for ordinary social purposes now, and had 
even seen me through the ordeal of Vyksa, but whether I could conduct a 
business conversation was another matter. Of course, Mr Dundee could easily 
have supplied me with an interpreter, but to do this would put a barrier 
between me and Andrew when I knew it was vital for us to speak directly to 
each other. 

The scene in the big courtyard was virtually the same as it had been 
before, with the big drays rumbling in to be loaded and to discharge their 
cargo. A dozen or so large wooden casks were at that moment being trundled 
across the yard on a barrow to where a group of workers stood ready to roll 
them into store. I wondered what they contained. Nothing explosive, I 
guessed, from the way in which they were being manhandled, but certainly a 
chemical of some sort. 

I stood looking for a moment, then I turned to Andrew who at once gave 
another bow. ‘I want to see everything you can show me, please.’ 

This time he didn’t bow but turned to the other two men. ‘Please allow me 
to introduce: this is Dr Gurien, our chief chemist.’ The man carrying the 
papers shook my hand. ‘And this is Mr Somov, who is in charge of the 
administration, ordering and supplies. But I am in general charge,’ he ended 
firmly. 

‘And don’t mean to let me interfere,’ I thought, as I shook Mr Somov’s 
hand. He rather shyly presented me with a plan of the Works; I believe he 
was about to point out and name the various places to me, but Andrew 
Grossetéte took the plan smartly from him and indicated with his finger. 

‘Here, where we stand, is the Alexander courtyard, it was named for the 
Tsar Alexander. Here are the loading bays, and here incoming goods are 
received.’ 


‘Yes, I can see.’ 

‘Of course. Leading off from Alexander Court is the Catherine Yard and 
from that the Nicholas — smaller.’ 

‘All named after rulers of Russia?’ 

‘Exactly. And buyers of our wares.’ He almost smiled. ‘Perhaps we could 
name buildings after Napoleon Bonaparte and Count Bismarck, for they too 
have helped in their own way.’ Yes, undoubtedly he could smile if he wanted. 

I studied the plan. I saw that great buildings flanked each yard, and that all 
the yards were linked by both a covered way and a tunnel, so that there were 
double exits from each area. ‘For safety,’ said Andrew, in answer to my 
enquiring look. ‘We deal in dangerous stuff here. And hence the brick screens 
built before the doors of the “danger” buildings. This building here, and here 
—’ he pointed with his finger — ‘we call “danger” buildings. There danger is at 
a maximum, and we take special precautions.’ 

I nodded. I could see that beyond the Nicholas Yard stretched a wide 
terrain of apparently empty ground, for no buildings were marked, its 
boundary was one of the many rivers that cross St Petersburg. ‘And is all this 
as empty as it seems?’ 

‘Emptiness is what we need down there. Don’t you see what we call it? The 
Testing Ground. We test regularly on three days of the week. Our explosives 
must be seen to be stable and reliable: to do what we design them to do and 
nothing else. Here we provide the finest explosives for use in shells, grenades 
and small-arms. These are filled here in our Works. With our stamp on, they 
are known to be trustworthy.’ He pointed out on the map for me: ‘This is 
where they are packed.’ What he indicated was a range of long, low buildings 
covering a good area. 

‘Now I know why I own so many acres and so many buildings,’ I 
murmured. ‘We don’t seem to make the guns?’ 

‘No, no, we are not a foundry.’ He seemed amused. ‘But of necessity we are 
involved to a certain extent in the production of shell cases and grenade 
cases. You have a financial interest in the firm that makes them. The big guns 
are made elsewhere.’ 

‘Tm beginning to understand.’ 

‘It’s not to be expected a woman would really comprehend,’ said Andrew 
patiently. ‘It’s not in the female nature.’ 

I refrained from answering this comment. ‘Thank you for letting me see the 
plans. Now can I see the place itself?’ 

He looked surprised and I could see that he had hoped to foist me off with 
a look at the plans, a talk, followed by tea in his office afterwards. ‘As you 
wish. Delighted to show you,’ he said gloomily. 

Now that I had leisure to observe, I saw that all the workers, even Andrew 
and Dr Gurien and Mr Somov, wore neat linen jackets clearly marked with a 
letter and a number. ‘What is the significance of the numbers and letters?’ I 
asked. 

‘The letter indicates the department in which the person works, and the 
number is his personal number within it. Part of our safety precautions — 
every person can be easily identified. Moreover, only the workers bearing 
certain numbers may enter a danger area. And then, of course, if there is an 


explosion the letters and numbers help us check the population within the 
Works. 

‘Did you invent this system?’ 

A smile flashed across his face. ‘Perfected it.’ I smiled back. But secretly I 
was impressed with the efficiency of it all. 

We crossed the first big yard on a diagonal path, went through another 
archway into the Catherine Yard. Here we were faced by a low block of 
buildings lined with windows and entered by a double swing door. Andrew 
stopped. ‘Here is Dr Gurien’s territory.’ 

Dr Gurien said: ‘The laboratories are here. Nothing much to look at, but we 
do good work.’ He was obviously a man of few words. 

‘What we are famous for here,’ said Andrew, ‘is our precision. Everything 
we produce is accurate, everything is as it should be. We are reliable.’ 

‘And of course, all the time we are researching for more efficient 
explosives,’ said Dr Gurien. ‘Those that make better use of the energy we put 
inside them.’ 

To blow people up, destroy men, and animals and buildings, I thought. And 
this was my business now, the source of my wealth. 

‘And we are experimenting with the devices that set off the explosion — the 
bomb within the bomb,’ said Andrew. It was a little joke, but he made it with 
a straight face. ‘And we are developing a mechanism to delay an explosion 
until the minute we predetermine it should go off.’ 

‘But would that have a use?’ I asked. 

‘Certainly. In naval warfare, for instance. And even on land it would be 
very useful to have such a trick at command. Other factories are 
experimenting in this field too, of course.’ At this point, Dr Gurien opened the 
swing doors and I entered his laboratory. 

Inside was a small lobby with two doors opening off it. Through the glass 
panels I could see three white-coated figures bent over their laboratory 
benches, which were crowded with Bunsen burners, pipettes and racks of 
glass tubes. I had well-nigh forgotten that scientists worked in such a 
confusion of equipment. 

I turned my head to look through the other door and the scene was more 
or less repeated, except that one of the white-coated figures was a young 
woman. ‘You employ women?’ I said to Dr Gurien. 

‘That one,’ said Andrew dourly. 

‘My wife,’ said Dr Gurien. 

‘Tm glad to see a woman working in here,’ I said simply. ‘I won’t interrupt 
them. I’d like to go on round the building.’ 

‘We employ plenty of other women,’ said Andrew, ‘but mostly at packing 
the shells; they make a neater job of it than men. But it stains their hands 
yellow. You'll know one of our girls anywhere by her fingers.’ He held the 
door open for me to pass out. 

When I got a moment, I said to Andrew: ‘About the women’s hands. Why 
can’t they wear some kind of protective glove?’ 

He didn’t bother to think about it. ‘Because they would not work so well. 
Here are the store-houses. You can go round them easily enough, but you will 
find them boring. Women always do.’ 


‘Still, Pll see them.’ And with Andrew beside me and the other two behind, 
I set off on a tour of the great storerooms, almost as tall as cathedrals, but 
well lit. I dragged them up stone stairs and then down again, getting myself 
dusty and breathless, but delighted to show Andrew a positive interest in 
everything. 

At the bottom of one flight of stairs I heard a noise and turned sharply. 
‘Isn’t that a baby crying?’ 

‘It could be,’ said Andrew indifferently. ‘Some of the women in the 
packing-sheds bring their babies to work with them and we let them have a 
room down here to leave them in.’ He spoke as if they were unattended 
parcels. 

‘With no one to look after them?’ 

‘Oh, they leave them in the care of an old babushka.’ 

Over his protests, faint but decided, I pushed open the door of the room 
ahead of me and went in. 

About half a dozen infants of varying ages were laid out in old boxes or 
broken drawers or, in one case, just on the floor, although admittedly on a 
torn blanket and a pile of paper. An old woman sat smoking placidly in a 
corner, ignoring her charges, nearly all of whom were asleep except for the 
howler. 

I took a deep breath. ‘Why don’t you stop that child crying?’ 

Without removing her pipe, the babushka said: ‘He likes to cry. He’ll stop 
when he’s ready.’ 

‘Oh surely not.’ I went over to look at the red-faced yeller. 

“Yes. He’s bored. We are all bored. I am bored. The others sleep, he cries. 
Hush up, my precious one, or your old babushka will beat you,’ she called in 
a loving voice. 

At once the child stopped, gave a sob, and put his thumb in his mouth and 
went to sleep. 

At the door Andrew stood silently waiting — but far from patiently. ‘I told 
you they were all right.’ 

‘But I wanted to see for myself. All the same, they ought to have a better 
room — a proper nursery.’ I could see about all that, I thought, and I would 
do. 

Andrew looked incredulous, but he did not argue. Women, I could hear 
him almost mutter. Andrew and I would have much to learn about each 
other. 

Then he took me through into the Catherine Yard, and here at once I felt a 
different atmosphere. Everything was clean and very well swept, no dust 
allowed, and the few people about passed on their business in a quiet and 
concentrated manner. The Catherine Yard did concentrate the mind as death 
does. Large letters on all doors proclaimed that there was Danger. 

I walked towards one of the heavy metal doors, but Andrew put a firm 
hand on my arm. ‘No. You do not go in there. I will not take the 
responsibility.’ 

I tried to throw off his hand. ‘But I will.’ 

‘No.’ I was made aware of how much stronger he was than me. ‘No, no and 
no. In there you do not go. There they pack the shells.’ 


‘But there are women working inside. You said so.’ 

‘That is different,’ he said stolidly, and he would not let me go in. I had to 
give way. You and I will have to come to terms, I thought, you shall see who 
is master here. But for the moment he had won. 

In revenge I made him take me all around the huge testing area, examining 
everything I could and walking fast, until at the end of it we were all dusty 
and tired. But I was aware that there would have to be a fight between 
Andrew Grossetéte and me if I was ever to feel in control of the Gowrie 
Works. He did not like women, did not admire their capabilities, and saw no 
sense in pretending otherwise. My place was the drawing-room, and I should 
stay there. Once more I wished desperately that I had succeeded in qualifying 
at Edinburgh so that I could have waved my professional status in his face. 
Women needed to be professional. 


The next day was ostensibly a quiet one, but inside me a struggle was going 
on. I did not want to own the Gowrie Works because of what they made 
there, so the obvious solution was to take the German offer and let the place 
be run down and so disappear. On the other hand, I could see that it was well 
run and efficient, giving employment to people who probably badly needed 
it. There was a distinct temptation to take it over and run it myself. Here 
Andrew Grossetéte’s very distrust of me and my sex made the temptation the 
greater. Simply, I would like to show him. 

That day I had a letter from Marisia. 

‘Vyksa is itself, and yet not itself,’ she wrote. ‘You have improved us. Not out of 
mind, you would certainly recognize us here still, but we are changing slowly. An 
inspector came down from St Petersburg no less, and my father has been ordered 
to alleviate life for the prisoners. Less work is to be demanded, and food and 
conditions generally improved. In particular, the hospital is to be cleaned up. My 
father has set it all on foot. I wish I could think he did it from the heart, but there 
is nothing left in him now but obedience.’ 

And then, bleakly, without preamble, she wrote: ‘I have no word of Patrick. 
He has left us. If I had anything of comfort to tell you, I would do so. There is 
nothing.’ 

I folded the letter back into its envelope. Almost, I wished Marisia had not 
mentioned Patrick. I felt I could bear the burden of that grief more easily if 
no one even spoke of it to me. I wanted no pity, no sympathy, for this second 
loss of Patrick was a hard fact that I had to absorb and somehow make part 
of myself. 

I became aware that black Ivan was fussing away behind me, trying to 
attract my attention. 

‘She wants to see you, up the Red Staircase, the old Princess. I shouldn’t go 
if I were you.’ 

I turned round. ‘Well, I shall have to, shan’t I?’ 

‘I would have to. You don’t have to do anything.’ 

He knew I was rich now, of course; the whole house knew it. Ivan was 
pleased for me and had told me so. He had asked me to take him into my 
service, and I had promised that if I ever had a house of my own in Russia, I 
would. 


‘No, I’ll go up there now, and get it over with.’ 

As I went up the Red Staircase, I felt a different atmosphere about it: there 
was more light, the air was fresher. It was almost as if the old Princess had 
the door open, even a window. 

She had got the door open. As I got to the top of the staircase I saw that the 
double doors at the entrance to her room stood open and that the heavy 
curtains were drawn back. When I went tentatively into her room, wondering 
what I should find, I saw her sitting there in the company of a young man. 
The blinds were up, and sunlight actually came into the room. 

‘Ah there you are. I never heard you arrive. I have someone here I want 
you to meet,’ she said archly. 

Not her lover, I thought. Surely not? Her companion was an extremely 
handsome young man wearing the uniform of one of the Imperial Guards. He 
was dark-haired, tall with pale blue eyes. 

‘Now I told you I had my own solution to your problem,’ she went on. ‘And 
here he is. While it is true you cannot marry that rascal, Peter, you must 
marry someone, and soon. Now Count Alexei Grabbe belongs to one of the 
oldest families in Russia and is completely eligible. Not rich, perhaps, but he 
would give you a position at Court. You won’t get it otherwise, you know. 
No, take him, my dear, and be grateful you have such a good friend in me.’ 

I opened my mouth, and then shut it again. 

‘He is in the Preobrajenski Regiment — the loyalest of the loyal, you know, 
that’s what they call them, because they never rebelled when the others did 
in 1812.’ 

‘I thought I recognized the uniform.’ It was all I could trust myself to say. 
Count Alexei smiled amiably. 

‘There, isn’t he nice?’ asked the Princess, as if he were a toy dog. 

‘Tm afraid it’s impossible,’ I said. ‘We don’t know each other.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so ridiculous. There will be a courtship. You will get to know 
each other. His mother approves, I can tell you.’ 

‘Thank you. However, I don’t.’ 

‘Don’t be sarcastic,’ said the Princess sulkily. ‘It doesn’t become you.’ 

‘Can’t he speak for himself? You must be embarrassing him.’ I glanced at 
Count Alexei; he did not look embarrassed, but continued to smile. Perhaps 
he was deaf. But we had moved into talking English, and no doubt he could 
not follow what was said. 

‘What I suggest is sensible and rational. You certainly must marry. Why not 
choose a husband who can give you a position and who will be no trouble to 
you. Look at him, he’s like a child, a clever girl like you can certainly manage 
him.’ 

I took a closer look at Count Alexei Grabbe now, and I saw that beneath his 
fixed smile his face was vacuous. His pale blue eyes were empty of 
intelligence. I was furious with her then, for what she was trying to do; she 
wanted to marry me to a fool. There was precious little choice between her 
and Dolly, for both of them were trying to manipulate me for their own 
advantages, and on the whole Dolly’s motives were the nobler. She at least 
wanted me and my possessions for Russia, whereas to the Princess I was a 
sort of superstitious symbol of her continuing life, who must on no account 


be allowed to go free. She couldn’t really believe I could prolong her life, but 
just in case I might, I could not be released. 

She was really annoyed with me this time, I could see. ‘I shan’t let you go, I 
shan’t,’ she said in a loud voice. ‘I have friends in high places, remember 
that.’ 

As if he had been wound up like a mechanical toy, the Count Alexei got up 
and moved towards me. He was really quite beautiful, if you could believe in 
him at all. ‘Miss Gowrie,’ he said. ‘I have the honour to ask for your hand in 
marriage.’ He had a lovely voice, full of deep rich tones, but it was as empty 
as his eyes. 

‘And I have the honour to refuse,’ I said decisively. It was as if I had not 
spoken. He moved forward to me relentlessly and put his arm round my 
waist. Perhaps I had spoken in English, I don’t know. He bent his head and 
kissed me strongly on the lips; his grip on me was very firm. What he had, he 
held. 

I felt a moment of panic, as if I really could be married to this man against 
my will. If so, I should never get free; stupid he might be, but he was also 
tenacious, I felt it in his touch. I wrenched my head away. Over his shoulder I 
saw the Princess Irene’s eyes fixed on me in fascinated speculation. 

I pulled myself out of his arms, and looked towards the door. Miraculously, 
my black Ivan had it open and was standing by it. With barely a word of 
farewell to either of them, I ran through it and down the stairs. ‘I told you 
not to go,’ was written all over Ivan’s broad face, and his smile was 
conspicuously absent. 

When I got back to my room I knew without any hesitation what I must do 
next. I dressed myself for the street, hired a hackney cab and had myself 
driven to Mr Dundee’s office. He was just preparing to leave for his house, 
but he stopped at once at sight of my expression. 

In a few short sentences I told him what I wanted. 

‘I want you, please, to have someone make an investigation for me.’ His 
eyebrows shot up. ‘More truly, to make a search. I want you to try to find any 
trace of a man called Patrick Graham who was last seen at Vyksa.’ 

‘Ah, that place,’ he said, giving a doubtful shake of the head. 

‘Yes, there. Spare no expense. Do everything you can to find him, whether 
alive or dead.’ 

Yes, Patrick, did you think I would forget you? Now I had money and 
power, and I meant to seek you out. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Money is a great emanicipation. From the very moment that it came into my 
hands I started to move more freely and make my own decisions more 
radically. In the thoughtful look in Dolly Denisov’s eyes I saw this new 
freedom of mine reflected, and saw also that she did not like it very much. I 
was also out of favour with the Princess Irene; for the moment the Red 
Staircase was barred to me. And I sensed a general change in the whole St 
Petersburg house. The atmosphere seemed darker and more ominous, as if a 
subtle infection - creeping, perhaps, down the Red Staircase?-had reached 
into every corner. 

Yet outwardly the Denisov household remained much the same. Edward 
Lacey and Peter were still habitués. Ariadne still went riding with them, still 
spent hours gossiping with her friends. Dolly still devoted hours to her 
appearance. And yet underneath, I felt they were at odds with each other. 

Peter was about the house a good deal, playing cards with Dolly and 
teaching Ariadne the latest dance steps. I knew he had a more serious side, as 
they all did, but it was not much in evidence. He seemed to have, by some 
means of his own, an insight into the mind of his aged relative, the Princess 
Irene. 

‘She says she arranged a perfectly good marriage for you that would have 
solved all your problems and that you ran away,’ he informed me. 

‘I suppose everyone knows about that.’ 

‘Pretty well,’ he admitted. 

‘She arranged a marriage with an idiot called Alexei Grabbe. The man was 
a moron.’ 

‘Not quite that, perhaps,’ said Peter with a smile. ‘You were hard on him, 
though. He’s the laughing stock of his regiment now.’ 

Meanwhile I had made plans to leave the house and move into my 
godfather’s apartment as soon as the Estate was finally through all legal 
formalities. 

This was not approved of: ‘Young unmarried women do not live alone in 
Russia,’ said Dolly. And even Mr Dundee looked doubtful, although he gave 
me professional support. From upstairs, from the Red Staircase, came angry 
mutters, relayed to me by either Ariadne or Ivan. ‘She is a lunatic, that girl,’ 
the old Princess was reported to have said. ‘We shall soon see her falling into 
trouble.’ I suppose she was hoping that I would. I proposed, if possible, to 
disappoint her — but it would not be difficult to make one of those ‘unwary 
steps’ Dolly had talked of, for I found it hard to understand exactly where I 
stood. So as far as I could see I had status as an owner of property - and no 
status at all because I was unmarried and not a Russian. 

I was also making incursions into the Gowrie Works. I bought myself a 
white overall and a note-book and a plentiful supply of pencils, and inspected 
everything. Everything they would let me into, that is, for the danger areas 


remained barred to me, two strong sentries having been engaged solely — as 
far as I could see — to keep me out. 

I attached myself on the whole to Andrew and followed him everywhere. 
He was patient and polite, but no more. I soon saw that the Works were well 
run but on extremely conservative lines. In the offices, for instance, teams of 
clerks sat on high stools at sloping desks and transcribed everything in 
longhand. It was all so Victorian. 

‘There are machines called typewriters,’ I pointed out to Andrew, ‘and they 
are now much used.’ 

‘Oh, we have one.’ And he produced one from a corner cupboard, which 
had the dust of several years of disuse on it. From its appearance it was one 
of the earliest models of its kind, and seemed to have won a prize in the 
Chicago Exhibition of 1886. The keyboard had been arranged for the Rusian 
or Cyrillic script and I felt obliged to admit that a letter typed on it might 
have aroused alarm when reaching London, Berlin or New York. The few 
lines I contrived to type had a wistful and yet sinister air. 

I let him put the typewriter away in its kennel. ‘We might get a new one,’ I 
said. ‘And a woman to use it.’ 

“Mr Gowrie did not approve of women in the office. It distracts the men.’ 

‘Times change,’ I observed, making a note in my book. 

It did not take me long to discover that the most progressive part of my 
little empire was the research laboratories where Dr Gurien laboured. I knew 
enough of science to see that here they were working very well and probably 
making important advances in their sphere. But they were very secretive. 

The truth was they were all of them secretive with me. I was a young 
woman, I was unmarried and I was not Russian — three tremendous counts 
against me. And so I was surprised when one day Mr Somov, that somewhat 
oppressed and down-trodden character, made an opportunity to talk to me. 
Modestly but firmly, he asked me never to reveal him as the source of what 
he was about to tell me. Then he informed me that in the last months before 
old Erskine Gowrie died he had become aware of a series of small thefts from 
the works, pieces of equipment and so on. More sinister, since I had inherited 
the thefts had increased, and he now believed that small amounts of 
explosives were being abstracted. 

‘There are plenty of bomb-makers in this country,’ he said significantly. ‘I 
do not wish in any way to be associated with revolutionaries or anarchists. It 
is possible that we have in this place someone who is a worker in that cause. 
You should know, but now I have told you, I am going to forget. Even 
memories are dangerous in this country.’ 

‘Have you told Andrew Keller?’ I asked sharply. 

‘That is for you to do.’ And his duty, as he saw it, done, he bowed himself 
away. 

I went immediately to Andrew Keller and asked him if it was possible for 
thefts of explosives to take place and was he aware of any. He looked 
surprised. ‘I assure you we run the most careful checks. Nothing could go 
without my being aware of it. I keep my own secret check which no one else 
knows of. Every so often we have a little scare, but it always proves false 
when I investigate. You may see my records.’ 


He seemed clear on the subject, and I was almost satisfied, but not 
altogether. I could not forget Mr Somov’s anxious face. Well, I could watch 
and observe as I went about the factory. 

I kept up my visits. Notebook in hand, and white overall firmly on as a 
badge of official status, I followed Andrew Grossetéte wherever I could. He 
certainly found me an irritation but as he got used to me he grew kinder, and 
I found that I liked and respected him. He was a man of standards. I still 
worried about the story of the thefts, however. It seemed to me there might 
be something in it. 

We often ate lunch together and drank a glass of tea, a lunch provided by 
his wife, of strongly spiced meat pasties or slices of thick sausage flavoured 
with garlic. He talked to me about his young wife, who had given him three 
sons. That was the life for a woman, he seemed to be saying. And he talked to 
me of his ambitions for his children. ‘Mr Gowrie was good to me,’ he said. 
‘The money left me will educate my sons. They will rise above me.’ 

‘You’ve done very well,’ I said. 

He bowed his acceptance of the compliment. ‘But I shall go no further.’ 

‘T don’t know,’ I said thoughtfully. “You are my right hand.’ I could not 
speak of it yet, but I meant to give him a share in the Works. In this matter I 
would have a battle with dear Mr Dundee who frowned when I hinted at it, 
and suggested bluntly that the best solution to all my problems, since I would 
not sell the Works, was to find a husband. Preferably a Russian. I would be 
better with a Russian husband, he implied. He was no more subtle than the 
Princess and Dolly. 

‘Would you consider leaving Russia and going abroad? Supposing I opened 
an English office - I really believe we need one - is this the sort of 
opportunity you would welcome?’ I asked Andrew. 

‘No, never.’ He was absolutely decided. ‘I shall never leave Russia. Nor my 
children. I think you do not understand how we Russians feel about Russia. 
We are always Russian.’ His good face was flushed and his mouth open with 
emotion. 

Ah, Andrew Grossetéte, I thought, that garlic of yours is the strongest 
hindrance to the advancement of our relationship. 

One innovation I did institute on my own initiative. I went shopping for 
dozens of thin, leather gloves and decreed that a pair should be issued to 
each girl working on the packing of explosives. 

Some days later, hearing nothing, I asked about them. Andrew’s face was 
expressionless. ‘The girls don’t like wearing them,’ he reported, blank-faced. 
‘It slows them down.’ 

‘Of course, they work piece-work, don’t they?’ I returned angrily. ‘If they 
were paid by the hour the slowing down would not worry them.’ 

‘It might worry me, though.’ 

‘Oh, there is much to reform,’ I said, still angry. 

He didn’t answer, but I could see he thought I had gone too far. He did not 
show anger himself, that was not Andrew’s way. But at lunch that day as he 
ate his garlic sausage, and I drank some hot potato soup, he said: ‘I have 
heard that the Duma is going to petition the Tsar that only those of Russian 
birth, or those who are married to Russians, should be allowed to own 


manufactories of national importance such as those that produce explosives 
and guns.’ He spoke without rancour but I got the point. 

‘And I suppose you think that will be a good thing?’ 

‘It must be best for Russia,’ he said smugly. ‘They say the Tsar will give 
way.’ 

‘He should have done it a long time ago,’ I said irritably. ‘And then I should 
have been spared a lot.’ 

But I was beginning to realize that I wanted to keep my control of the 
Gowrie concerns. 

My authority was now such that I went into the ‘Danger’ zones as I chose. I 
decided to speak to the women working there in the great shed myself. 
Hitherto, I had not done this because I did not want to flout Andrew’s 
authority too directly. I knew his immense pride and saw how quickly I 
might injure the relations between us. Still, I thought this matter of the 
gloves important enough to try my own persuasions. So early one morning I 
went to visit the girls. Some of them looked far too thin, I thought, and I 
wondered if some subtle poison was conveyed by the explosive. I watched the 
women trudge between the great machines as they packed the shells, and I 
felt guilty at the difference between their condition and my own. The 
working day had only just begun, but most of them looked pale and tired 
already. As I studied their expressionless faces I knew they were going to be 
harder to talk to effectively than the peasant women at Shereshevo. ‘If there 
is a revolution in Russia then it will start in the cities and with the women,’ I 
thought, ‘and not with the peasants as so many predict.’ 

I found myself walking up and down nervously as I talked. I soon grasped 
that Andrew had not fully explained the purpose of the gloves to the women, 
but had caused them to be distributed with the curt order that they were to 
be used. The result was that the workers had seen the gloves as some caprice 
of ‘the boss’. I tried to put the matter to them: it was their own health that 
was at stake. I would put no pressure on them, it was up to them. Then I 
asked for volunteers to try wearing the gloves. After a pause one hand was 
raised, and then another, until finally most of the women, amid some 
giggling, had their hands raised. I was pleased. Would they persevere? I 
asked them. Give it a week or two before they passed a verdict. I heard a 
murmur of assent as I left. 

It so happened that I was late in leaving the Works that day, and the 
women were just going home as I departed. I saw that some of them were 
met by husbands or sweethearts. A hug or kiss, and they went off with linked 
arms. I watched wistfully; I envied each of those girls who had a man who 
loved her. Compared with those girls I had nothing. 

I was thrown in Peter’s company more and more and I began to confide in 
him. He wasn’t a bad guide to the Russian temperament. ‘We are the most 
conservative country living, always excepting the Turks. Remember that and 
you won’t go far wrong.’ 

‘Things will have to change,’ I said. 

‘Oh, we shall change a few names eventually, I suppose, but underneath it 
will all go on just as before. Unless —’ And he stopped. 

‘Unless what?’ 


‘Unless a whole generation is wiped out,’ he said. 

‘Do you mean a war?’ There was a lot of talk of war that year. Coronations 
and tercentenaries, and Pan-Slavism and war, that was the talk in the 
drawing-rooms -— together with ballet and Poiret’s new fashions. 

‘Yes, I believe I do mean a war.’ Did he, though? I was puzzled. What other 
way of wiping out a generation was there? ‘You stand to make a lot of money 
out of one, if there is,’ he pointed out. 

I was troubled and he saw it. ‘Never mind, Russia will never fight England,’ 
he said. ‘Come on, Rose. I’m better than Grabbe after all. Won’t you take me 
as a husband? [’ll be a protection from the Grabbes of this world, if nothing 
else. And I can help you with your explosives.’ 

I turned him aside then, but something in me was beginning to yield. 


Except for Peter I now felt at odds with everyone in the Denisov household, 
as if they all disapproved of me. Even Ivan seemed less at ease with me. He 
was just as courteous as before — more so, possibly — but the babble of gossip 
and comment had dried up. Ivan was as reserved and formal in his behaviour 
to me as it was possible in his nature to be. When he brought letters up to me 
that evening, he simply bowed and departed. At one time he would have 
spoken about the letters, revealing clearly that he had examined them 
carefully, knew as much as possible about them without actually reading 
them, and wanted me to enjoy them. 

Grizel was plainly happy. She rattled on enthusiastically about her 
betrothed, his career and future prospects — ‘he’ll be Lord Chancellor, I know he 
will’ — the trousseau she was assembling and the house in London that was 
being decorated to her taste by her Archie. ‘How lovely it would be if you could 
see me married, dearest Rose, but I know it cannot be. But you will think of me on 
“the day”, won’t you? Three weeks from now, Rose.’ 

I looked at the calendar: her letter had taken a week to reach me, so 
Grizel’s wedding day was now two weeks away. Dear Grizel. Goodness knew 
what her trousseau would be like without me to hold her in check. All lace 
handkerchiefs and frilly wrappers and pretty hats without anything solid and 
warm to underpin it. I dared not think what her attitude had been to woollen 
stockings and winter chemises, but cavalier was probably an understatement. 
Well, the London rain and fogs would find it out, and chilblains would be the 
result. 

‘Oh, I am so looking forward to London and my life there,’ wrote Grizel. Just 
think of the Season, Rose, and how we used to long to be part of it! We shall be 
“in” Society, or just on the fringe, anyway, and I mean to take full advantage of it, 
I can tell you, Rose, money permitting. I hope we don’t set up a nursery too soon, I 
mean not to if I can help it, and so I have told Archie, but if we do, I shall just 
have to make the best of it.’ 

There was a ruthless practicality about Grizel that convinced me she would 
deal with a problem as suited her best. Her wildnesses were entirely about 
costume, and in any other sphere she knew well how to tread. 

Tibby’s letter, read next, was on much the same lines, full of the wedding 
plans, but giving a more moderate, less enthusiastic account, and confirming 
my own thoughts about Grizel’s shopping. ‘Her godmother, old Lady Fourmiles, 


sent her fifty pounds towards her trousseau ... All spent, on ninon and chiffon, 
and not a bit of warm flannel among the lot. She chose all on a hot day, of course, 
never thinking about the colds of winter. Well, time will show.’ I could almost see 
Tibby’s grim smile as she penned these words. Then she wrote on, with a 
change of tone: ‘Rose, my girl, if you want to come home for your sister’s 
wedding, then come. Besides, there is something in your letters lately that has 
made me uneasy...’ 

Uneasy, I read her letter to the end, but a little shiver ran through me. 
Uneasy? Was I uneasy? I rose to walk to the pretty little piece of furniture 
where I kept my home letters. 

A tap on the door, recognizably his own, announced Ivan again. 

‘Come in.’ I was still standing by the open drawer. 

He came in, followed by one of the maids who carried a pile of my 
personal linen which had been newly laundered. She bobbed a curtsey and 
stood waiting for directions. 

‘Put my clothes here.’ And I motioned to the set of drawers by which I 
stood. She came over and deposited the clothes by the open drawer; I saw her 
look in, and it was a stare so hungrily searching and eager that I hurriedly 
closed the drawer. She was avid for details about me. Nor was it ordinary, 
girlish curiosity, I saw, from the way that Ivan moved up and touched her 
arm. 

She scurried out of the room like a little animal, but not without a quick 
look behind her at me. 

Ivan had not left with her, but remained, still standing at the open door. I 
couldn’t stop myself. ‘That girl would eat me up, if she could.’ 

Ivan’s black features usually had a plump impassivity, but now an 
expression akin to sympathy appeared before he resumed his customary 
blankness. He did not speak. 

‘Why should she look at me like that?’ I was cross. ‘What reason is there? 
Are all servants in St Petersburg so rapacious? Does she hate me personally? 
Or all women? Or all rich women?’ 

‘Questions, questions,’ muttered Ivan. 

‘T think you know.’ 

‘Her father was whipped once, that is true, a hundred lashes at the local 
barracks for breaking a china pot in this house. That was the old master’s 
orders.’ 

‘And she still remembers?’ 

‘Ah, she never knew, it didn’t happen in her time. That’s not the reason. It’s 
that she’s half crazy, as all that family are.’ 

‘T don’t believe you,’ I said. ‘She doesn’t look it. Besides, I’ve seen her about 
the house working. She works well.’ 

He stared at me. ‘We are all half crazy at times, my lady, our own sort 
understands it. Let the mistress tell you. Oftentimes I’ve heard her say: “The 
servants are all mad, the peasants are crazy.” It’s part of our condition.’ 

‘Well, all right,’ I said irritably. ‘So, you are ail mad, by which I take you 
really to mean you are often resentful, angry and bitter.’ His eyes blinked, 
showing me I had interpreted him accurately. ‘Very well, I understand it. But 
that was not in her look. I saw something different. She was looking at me as 


one woman should not look at another.’ 

‘Ah, but she thinks you are not a woman,’ he rambled: Ivan always had a 
deep voice, now it came as from the depths of his neat velvet houseshoes. 

‘And who says not?’ I asked sharply, knowing at once that servants’ gossip 
had filtered back from Shereshevo. On what side of my life had they 
concentrated spite? The side represented by the dying baby in the peasant’s 
cottage, or the side which had impelled me to learn to drive a motor-car and 
go to the Gowrie Works. 

Ivan shrugged. ‘They say,’ he started, then stopped. 

‘They say? Come on, they say what?’ 

It came with a rush: ‘They say you are no true woman. That you can do 
strange things —- lay hands on a baby so that it dies with a smile, but dies. 
They say you can draw a man’s spirit out through his nostrils and make it 
your own.’ 

‘Stop, stop,’ I said, trying to cover my ears as the malice spilled out. 

‘That Peter Alexandrov is your slave, that you drive a motor-car like a man. 
You disappear and drive away no one knows where. Witches dance in the 
forest near Shereshevo. They think you are therefore a witch. And, also, of 
course, you have become vastly rich.’ 

‘Oh, Ivan, Ivan, how can you say all this?’ 

‘It is not I who say it, my lady. I only repeat what they say.’ He had tears in 
his eyes. 

My anger drained away. How hard it was to make truth and falsehood stick 
together in the right amalgam. Gimcrack always seemed to result, the base 
metal drove out the good. ‘Go away, Ivan. We will talk about it again.’ 

‘But, mistress —’ 

‘Not now. Later.’ I sat in a chair, leaned back and closed my eyes. Presently 
I heard the door close. Ivan had departed. The sourness stayed in my mouth 
and would not go away. 

And after all, was it not true? 

There was another letter for me, and this was from Mr Dundee. I held it in 
my lap for a moment before opening it. When I did so, I read the few short 
lines it contained. ‘There is no news to be had of that person whom you wished us 
to seek.’ I threw the letter from me. ‘Damn,’ I said aloud. ‘Damn.’ 

The bad mood hung on all the rest of the day, even though I had promised 
to walk with Ariadne. We had more or less taken up our old St Petersburg 
ways with walks, concerts and even receptions, but nothing was quite the 
same after Shereshevo. That place and Vyksa had altered me and hence how I 
saw Ariadne. Either Ariadne really had matured in these last months — and 
why not? She was of the age for developing - or else she had always been 
less the insouciant girl than I thought, because I sometimes saw now, at the 
back of her eyes, the look of a wise old lady. Not exactly like her aged 
relative, Princess Irene, who would never be wise, but approaching it, only 
sadder and even older. 

That’s Marisia’s influence, I thought, and began to long for that cool and 
brave young woman. 

That day we had been going to an exhibition of modern French painting 
which I was really looking forward to seeing, but I could not shake off my 


depression and Ariadne, seeing my mood, took us to tea at Berrin’s instead. 
But still the black cloud seemed to hover over me, and I suddenly found 
myself saying: ‘You never talk about Mademoiselle Laure. Whenever the 
subject comes up, you sheer off. I wonder why.’ 

Ariadne drank her tea, and ate another cake. ‘Why, because I feel guilty, I 
suppose,’ she said in the end. 

‘But why are you guilty?’ 

‘Ah yes, why do I feel guilty? Because wasn’t she paid to feel guilty about 
me?’ 

‘That’s heartless, Ariadne. The woman’s dead.’ 

‘Oh, but I am heartless,’ Ariadne said lightly. ‘Yet I can feel guilt, 
nonetheless. She died in our house, so I feel guilty. I should think you could 
understand that.’ 

What a puzzling girl Ariadne was. Sometimes so sensitive, sometimes 
selfish and heedless. I felt I only skated on the surface of her personality. 

‘Your mother doesn’t feel guilty.’ I was thinking things out. 

‘Well, I think she does; she doesn’t want to, but she does.’ 

It was a fair summing up of Dolly Denisov’s lightweight but essentially 
kind character; always more caring than she wished to be. 

Our table was in the window so that we could look out from our 
comfortable nest to the street already becoming dusty. A street-cleaner was 
working his way along the gutters. I had noticed that he kept his face turned 
towards the tea-shop as he worked, as if even to look at the delicacies on 
display was a pleasure. One hardly ever saw beggars on the streets of St 
Petersburg, at least in the fashionable districts; I suppose the police chased 
them away; but one often saw hawkers of brooms and dusters, sellers of fowl 
and game, even a sturdy milkmaid or two, and many street musicians, and 
most of these looked desperately poor. I saw the street-cleaner lick his lips 
thirstily. 

The sight made me say: ‘I’d like to give that man one of these almond 
cakes.’ 

Ariadne looked out of the window. ‘What good would that do him?’ 

‘Why, he’d enjoy it.’ 

‘If you could teach him to think logically and be a rational human being 
instead of a bag of superstitions and bigotry, then you might help him. 
Otherwise leave him alone.’ She pushed away a half-eaten pastry. ‘I’ve had 
enough. Let’s go home.’ She tired easily now, a reminder of her illness. I 
followed her, silenced by her abrupt words. We went out into the street and I 
looked around for a likhachy to take us home. 

There was more of a crowd about than I had expected, and I noticed a 
large number of policemen stationed at intervals along the broad street. Then 
I heard the sound of horses’ hooves and a troop of soldiers began to come 
towards us, moving at a smart trot. As the group got closer I could see that 
two motor-cars were moving within the net of men and horses. A little muted 
cheer arose from the crowd. 

‘It must be one of the Imperial Family,’ said Ariadne. She sounded excited. 
‘IT mean Them, Themselves, the Tsar and Tsarina, not one of the Grand Dukes, 
and They are not often seen on the streets of St Petersburg.’ 


‘Oh, why not?’ I was aware of the increasing interest and tension of the 
crowd. 

‘Bombs,’ said Ariadne succinctly. ‘Or so they say. But I think it’s really Her.’ 
Her was always the Tsarina in Russia. ‘She hates us, you know.’ And as I 
looked at her doubtfully: ‘Oh yes. It’s true enough. She’s so German.’ 

Russia, that year before the tercentenary of the founding of the Romanov 
dynasty, was in a fervour of Pan-Slavism, and I suppose Ariadne had been 
infected by it. Thus everything Slav was admired and the Teutonic influence 
resented. There were a lot of Tartars in evidence in the streets of St 
Petersburg, although usually in the humblest of positions - the street-cleaner 
was such a one — but I noticed nothing much was ever said about their claims 
to being quintessentially Russian. It did not do to remind Russia that she was 
also an Eastern country. 

The second of the two motor-cars was level with us now, and I saw a short 
man sitting in the back. He had greying fair hair, pale blue eyes and a short 
beard. From his resemblance to our own King, I recognized the Tsar Nicholas. 
He made some slight recognition of the crowd, inclining his head slightly but 
unsmilingly. The Tartar road-sweeper took off his hat and waved it. As if this 
was, in some strange way, a threatening gesture, two of the policemen moved 
closer to him. 

‘There goes the Tsar, God bless him,’ said the old man admiringly. ‘He is a 
Father, though he takes the shirt off your back.’ 

I slipped a coin into his hand: the policemen moved away. Then a likhachy 
appeared, its way having been blocked by the Imperial procession, and we 
went home. 

In the cab I said to Ariadne: ‘I would like to see Grizel married.’ 

‘Ah, I can’t allow that,’ Ariadne answered. ‘For perhaps you would never 
come back.’ 


The lamps were lit in my room when I went into it on our return, the curtains 
were drawn, and it looked warm and pretty. I was glad to find it empty and 
myself alone. I sat down and tried to write my letters home to Grizel and 
Tibby. It was easy enough to reply to Grizel, who was wound up in her own 
happiness like a skein of silk, and not mightily observant either. But Tibby 
was another matter. What should I tell her? That my experiment was likely to 
be a failure? That I still grieved for Patrick Graham? It was hard to write to 
her. There was one thing I knew: if I went home now, I had let Patrick 
Graham wreck me. To outsiders, it might look no more than a little boating 
accident, but to me the wreck would be total. 

My reading lamp made a comfortable pool of light on my desk, the 
porcelain stove sang in a corner of the room, but it was all false comfort. 
Inside I was ill at ease. 

Outside the room I heard the soft, slippered feet of a servant pass, then 
from below caught a snatch of music from a gramophone, probably Edward 
and Ariadne dancing to it. They went round and round the room, endlessly 
absorbed in practising their steps; it was their latest craze. 

I had begun the hard letter to Tibby when I heard a rustle. I raised my 
head and listened, but there was silence. Yet when I had written a few more 


words, again I heard a rustle. I looked up quickly and was sure that I had felt 
movement behind me. I stood up and spun round. 

The curtains were moving slightly. 

It would have been very easy either to have called for Ivan or to have run 
from the room. I don’t know why I didn’t do either of these two things, but 
instead stepped forward to the curtains. My hand was actually on one 
curtain, ready to pull it aside, when I looked down. A small animal’s foot, a 
paw, was just to be seen protruding from under the fringe. 

Then I did scream, a good, healthy, strong scream. 

Ivan appeared at once at the door; he must have been immediately outside. 
‘You called out, Baryshna?’ 

Without answering him, I pulled the curtain away; a small animal crouched 
there, one with long ears and bright eyes. 

Ivan came into the room and stood beside me. ‘The Baryshna thought it 
was a rat or a mouse?’ he queried, a little maliciously. 

‘I know what it is: a baby hare, a leveret. A white leveret. What’s it doing 
in my room?’ 

Ivan did not answer; he stood there and looked from me to the leveret, 
letting his hands hang by his side and giving no answer. 

‘Tvan! I asked a question.’ 

‘I could give you an answer,’ he said. 

‘Come on: what is it, then? How does this animal come to be in my room?’ 

‘Ah — how? I thought you asked why.’ And he relapsed into silence. 

‘Why, then, Ivan? Why? 

‘White hares are the mark of a witch,’ he said slowly. ‘So I have heard.’ 

‘Thank you for telling me. Now I know why the creature is in my room, 
and I dare say you know who left it here, too. Oh, don’t worry; I won’t ask. 
Because you wouldn’t tell me.’ I walked round to take a closer look at the 
little creature crouching there. I could see by its stillness how frightened it 
was. Suddenly I was angry, not for myself but for the animal. ‘How did they 
find a baby hare in St Petersburg?’ 

Ivan shrugged. ‘The country’s not so far away, all the maids here are 
country girls, perhaps one of them brought the creature in from her home. 
And then there is the market on Vassily Island, there they sell everything 
alive on four legs or two that you can eat or pluck.’ 

I was a country girl too, and, the first surprise over, was not frightened of 
the leveret; I picked it up, stroking the soft warm fur. ‘And what will happen 
to the animal when you take it away?’ 

Ivan looked doubtful for a moment, and then made a twisting movement 
with his two hands. 

I felt sick. ‘Go away. Leave the animal with me.’ He started to depart from 
the room, glad enough, I thought, to get away. ‘No, I’ve got a better idea. Go 
and get some straw and two boxes; the leveret can stay up here.’ 

‘Oh, but Baryshna.’ He started to protest, but I brushed him aside. ‘Get 
what I ask.’ 

I stood holding the baby hare till he returned, bearing two wooden boxes 
and a great armful of straw and hay, and with his grumbling help we created 
a pen for the hare where it was soon peacefully installed, apparently quite 


happy. 

‘Now, go back downstairs and tell them what a witch I am,’ I said to Ivan. 
‘And what this witch can do.’ He departed, grumbling. 

I felt better because I had met hostility head on and outfaced it. But the 
episode sickened me. ‘Holy Russia,’ I thought. ‘Unholy Russia.’ Fortunately 
my uneasy thoughts were disturbed by Ariadne. ‘You are writing a letter,’ she 
said, coming into my room at that moment. ‘I’m sorry to interrupt, but I had 
something to ask.’ 

‘Just a letter to my old nurse, Tibby,’ I said, without telling her that it was 
to say I was coming home, in time for Grizel’s wedding if I could. I knew I 
must tell her mother, and speak to Emma Gowrie, before I said anything to 
Ariadne. 

But she had been diverted. ‘Good heavens, Rose, are you keeping a farm in 
your room?’ 

‘It was a sort of present. It won’t be here long. I shall find another home for 
it. What is it you wanted?’ 

‘T should think it would smell.’ She dragged her gaze away from the hare. 
‘It’s my uncle Peter and Edward Lacey. They want you to come down. We are 
going to have some music and to dance.’ 

‘I thought you were doing that already. I heard music’ 

‘Uncle Peter can’t dance alone,’ said Ariadne plaintively. 

‘But I can’t do that new dance you and Edward do.’ 

‘The tango. You can learn. We’ll teach you. Come on, the music’s delicious.’ 

She held out her hand and I let her lead me down. But before I went I took 
my letter to Tibby and handed it to Ivan, who was, as usual, lurking outside, 
and ordered him to see it was posted. I felt safer that it was off. 

Peter met us at the door to the big drawing-room, where they had the 
carpet rolled back and the boards shining and bare. He had a gramophone 
record in one hand. He looked flushed and happy, younger than I had ever 
seen him look. He was about ten years my senior and as much younger than 
his sister, Dolly. It was a big gap, but Dolly had said there were two children 
in between who had died. 

‘Ah, good,’ he said when he saw me. ‘She’s got you. Come along now. 
Lesson number one.’ He put the record on the gramophone and put his arm 
round me. 

‘But I didn’t come to Russia to learn the tango,’ I protested as I let him lead 
me into the dance. 

‘Not the tango,’ he corrected. ‘We’ve done that. This is the Maxixe. Just as 
new, and a shade more vulgar.’ 

‘Vulgarity is in the eye of the beholder, my boy,’ said Edward, dancing past 
with Ariadne. 

‘T have a question to put to you,’ said Peter as we twirled. 

I shook my head. 

‘And again.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And again,’ he said gently. ‘Why should we not marry? I could help you, I 
think. A sort of Prince Consort to your Queen at the Gowrie Works. The 
English like that sort of thing, I think.’ He was gently mocking me. 


I could do with that sort of help, I thought, remembering my troubles at 
the Works and the unresolved worry over the theft of explosives. But it didn’t 
seem a basis for marriage. 

‘It’s no good; I’m going home. At least, I think it would be better.’ 

‘No.’ He stopped dancing. ‘Now it’s my turn to say no. And I say it with 
great firmness. No, no, no.’ 

‘Let’s go on dancing. The others are looking.’ 

‘Listening, too, I expect, and I don’t mind.’ He looked determined and 
angry. ‘Edward and Ariadne know all I want to say to you. Or they can 
guess.’ 

‘But I might mind,’ I said, exasperated. 

He dropped his arm from my waist and gave me a hard look; too, too 
perceptive, as always. ‘There is the conservatory next door. We could always 
step in there if you prefer,’ he said politely. 

‘Thank you, no, I didn’t mean that.’ I was struggling to get back the 
position of advantage I had lost. ‘Shall we go on dancing? And not talk.’ 

‘T don’t promise not to talk.’ He had never sounded happier, nor been a 
more entertaining companion. He was very nice and very rich. And, after all, 
Patrick had betrayed me twice. ‘You’re a very apt pupil, Miss Gowrie. Don’t 
we dance well together?’ 

‘You don’t expect an answer to that,’ I said breathlessly, as we sailed 
around the floor. 

‘Don’t I, though? Don’t you think I’ve earned one?’ 

It was true, and it brought me up short. There must be an end to my 
procrastination. 

‘I shall go home to see my sister married,’ I said, standing still. ‘I’ve had 
enough dancing. I’ll go to my room. I have some more letters to write.’ 

‘That’s an excuse.’ 

‘Yes, of course it is.’ And I hurried out of the room, closely followed by 
Peter, who stopped me at the foot of the stairs. 

‘Rose, don’t run away.’ He stopped, put his hand to his head, and said: ‘My 
God, there’s water dripping on me.’ 

We both looked up the stairs and there was Ivan, on the curve of the stairs 
directly above us, carrying a shallow bowl from which water slopped. Some 
fell on me at that moment. 

‘Now you’ve been christened ... Ivan, what are you up to?’ 

‘Carrying water to the animal, Excellency,’ called Ivan. ‘Animals must have 
water.’ 

‘Water, animal?’ Peter was hurrying up the stairs with me after him and 
Ivan plodding doggedly on, the water in the bowl swinging to and fro more 
dangerously with every step. ‘Put the bowl down, man, and explain yourself.’ 

Till tell you,’ I said hastily, and in as few words as possible, but without 
mentioning witches, I told him about the hare. 

He burst out laughing. ‘My dear girl, do you mean to say that you are 
planning to share your room with a hare?’ 

‘I wanted to make sure it was safe.’ 

‘The creature can live in the kitchens of this house. I promise you it will be 
safe. I can give you my word.’ 


‘T am afraid it will be lonely.’ 

‘Then it shall have a companion; we will get it a mate.’ 

I was laughing myself now. ‘Oh, Peter, the kitchens will be full of leverets, 
the whole place will be over-run.’ 

‘The kitchens of this house are big enough to contain a few hares if that is 
what will make you happy. This house is like Russia, there is room for 
everything in it.’ 

I thought it was true: the old Princess in her tower, Dolly and Peter on 
their levels, the servants in the basement, all shades of opinions were 
represented in this house and could live together. 

I felt happier than I had been for days. ‘Oh, thank you truly,’ I said to 
Peter. ‘You are kind.’ 

Before Ivan’s interested gaze, Peter took my hand in his. ‘Do I have an 
answer?’ 

‘Yes. The answer is yes.’ Then I said: ‘On conditions. Yes, it must be a 
marriage blanc, a marriage of convenience. To help me with the Gowrie 
Works. I can’t give more.’ I took a deep breath. ‘I know young women in 
Russia who want to emancipate themselves do contract such marriages. I 
have come to believe it’s what I must do. If it sounds cold, forgive me. Love 
doesn’t enter into it. Liking yes, love no.’ 

Peter gave me a long look, then without taking his eyes from my face he 
said: ‘Ivan, you can continue up to Miss Gowrie’s room with your load.’ 

Then as Ivan reluctantly took himself off, Peter kissed me. 

It was not a passionate kiss. It was gentle and affectionate. I did not 
respond, but I knew he had accepted my bargain. How pleased Dolly would 
be. And how angry that furious old occupant of the Red Staircase! 

I heard Peter say something in Russian under his breath. Then I 
remembered something. ‘Oh, Peter, I’ve sent off a letter saying I am coming 
home.’ 

‘Very well, then we will send another saying that you are not.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And Rose, since we cannot go to see your sister married, for I can’t spare 
you and won’t let you go away for a moment, then we must get her and her 
husband to come to your wedding here.’ 

‘Grizel and Archie? Oh Peter, do you think we could?’ 

‘Nothing is easier.’ 

And when he said it like that, it seemed so. Tentatively, but with pleasure, 
I began to appreciate the power and pleasure of my new position. 


Although Peter was enthusiastic about welcoming Grizel and Archie, he was 
adamant about not including Tibby in the invitation, and nothing I could do 
would make him change. 

‘No. I am not allowing that old woman near you until my position with you 
is firmly established,’ he said. ‘She has a bad influence on you. If she comes 
out now, you might never marry me.’ 

‘Oh Peter, no. You misjudge Tibby.’ 

‘Let her wait. When you and I have been married for a good time, she can 
come on a visit. But I want to be sure of myself first.” He smiled at me. ‘I 


want you all to myself.’ 

So, when my letters home went off, they included an invitation to Grizel 
and her Archie, but there was no offer to Tibby. The pain she would feel — 
but never admit to — was a blot on my general feeling that I was doing what 
was right. I would make it up to Tibby later. 

I suppose the happiest person of all was Dolly Denisov, whose plans had 
worked to perfection. She had me and the Gowrie Works now allied to her 
family as she had wished. And I suspected that she did not believe overmuch 
in the marriage blanc. 

But I had made it clear to Peter that there would be nothing else. ‘If you 
fall in love with someone else, then we can divorce. That seems easy enough 
in Russia. But what I want is the stability of your name and position to help 
me with the task my godfather has left me. There are tremendous problems.’ 

‘You know how much I want to help.’ 

‘Yes. And it is important to Russia. Dolly says so, and I believe her. But 
there’s something else. I feel as though my godfather has deliberately left me 
with a problem, a puzzle if you like, in the Gowrie Works. That he saw an 
answer and wanted me to find it out if I could. Perhaps he thought I was the 
only one among his descendants who would find it. He was a strange old 
man. And in addition, I am afraid that someone may be using the Gowrie 
Works to abstract explosives.’ 

‘T could investigate that,’ he said with a frown. ‘Indeed I will and must.’ 

The arrangement between us seemed the easier because I knew that Peter 
was not in love with me. I suppose I represented a ‘good’ match to him, as he 
did to me. And Dolly, his sister, wished for the marriage; this had influenced 
him, no doubt. And he liked me, of course. But direct, swift, physical desire 
did not exist. On this matter, after Patrick, I could not be mistaken. I was 
grateful for its absence now, but on the contrary I should have been alerted. 

There was one other thing I had to stomach, and I surprised myself by my 
reaction to it. I had always thought of myself as a sceptic rather than a 
declared agnostic — for Tibby would never have countenanced agnosticism — 
but in any event, not quite a believer. Yet when I was required to join the 
Russian Orthodox Church I found out I was, at heart, a member of the Church 
of Scotland. 

The two were not incompatible, however, Dolly said, and one faith need 
not drive out the other. It was she who made my duty clear to me, and 
organized my reception into the Russian Church. Only that way, she said, 
could I fully occupy my new position as a woman of property. Peter said very 
little; I don’t think he cared, but he didn’t say no either. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Soon, with all necessary speed — which was not, after all, so very fast, this 
being Russia — the formalities connected with a wedding between a British 
subject and a Russian were set in train. The British Embassy had to be told. I 
went there myself. Fortunately I knew Muriel Buchanan, the Ambassador’s 
pretty, talkative daughter, and she eased my path, looking at me with frank 
interest as I told her what was planned. ‘I keep a diary, you know,’ she said, 
‘and you and your wedding will certainly be in it.’ I was surprised at how 
much I had to do and how many documents I had to produce, even my birth 
certificate, which naturally I did not have with me. Miss Gowrie was a great 
help here, as it appeared that she had been present at my birth, or more or 
less, and so was able to prove I existed ... 

My reception into the Church and my clothes seemed to be the chief things 
on Dolly’s mind. All she let show, anyway. Our announcement seemed to 
have caused her no surprise. ‘I’m so pleased, my dear,’ she said. ‘Marry soon, 
I should. No sense in hanging about. I knew you would come round to it in 
the end. It’s such a sensible arrangement.’ I had discreetly whispered that it 
was a marriage of convenience only. She merely shrugged. ‘In that case, 
marry all the sooner.’ 

‘Oh, we’re going to,’ said Peter. ‘Almost at once, don’t you think, Rose?’ 

‘Just time for Rose to be received into the Church — they can do you quite 
quickly - and arrange your clothes. There won’t be time for anything 
elaborate. Not that simplicity is quick. But just a few things now, then 
afterwards ...’ She looked at me appraisingly. ‘I have always wanted to see 
you in one of Poiret’s oriental ensembles, they would suit your style. You 
have the necessary panache to wear them, and the height.’ And here she 
sighed, for she herself was small and inclined to plumpness. 

We were to have a whole floor of the Denisov house made over to us to 
live in, this being the custom. Our living there was quite taken for granted, 
and never discussed at all. In fact, I saw now that Peter’s living en garconniére 
in his own flat had been unusual in his class. As our rooms were already fully 
furnished, I had no duties of the sort Grizel and Archie had in getting their 
home together. ‘A pity, really,’ I said to Peter, as we strolled round the set of 
rooms, viewing what would be our home. ‘I should have enjoyed it.’ 

‘Later, later.” He gave me an affectionate smile. ‘You shall have carte 
blanche.’ He waved a hand. ‘Throw this lot out.’ 

‘They are valuable antiques.’ 

‘Perhaps we won’t actually throw them on to the streets.’ He traced an idle 
finger across the dust on top of a piece of onyx. ‘We might keep them better 
dusted. Really, Dolly’s servants are an idle lot. Inertia is their chosen vice.’ 

‘How hard you are on them.’ 

‘Nothing they don’t deserve,’ he said briskly. ‘Come on, let’s continue 
looking around these rooms. You will have your maid with you, of course. 


This will be her room.’ 

He showed me a square box of a room with no windows.’ It’s not very big,’ 
I said doubtfully. ‘Anyway, I have no maid yet.’ 

‘Well, you must choose one. Dolly will help.’ 

‘And what about Ivan? Shall I still have his services?’ 

Absently he said: ‘I may send Ivan back to Shereshevo. He has served his 
purpose here.’ He was studying the room thoughtfully. 

I was surprised. ‘What purpose was that?’ 

He brought his attention back to me. ‘Why, to look after you, of course. We 
had to provide someone for you who could speak some English.’ 

‘How carefully I was prepared for!’ I exclaimed. ‘But I’d like to keep Ivan.’ 

‘We'll see how we get on. But let’s continue our tour.’ And together we 
strolled round the half-dozen rooms that made up our apartment. 

‘I suppose I shall get used to being surrounded by Louis Quinze furniture 
and sleeping on a bed that was built for Marie Antoinette,’ I said finally. 

‘Only built for her; she never paid for it,’ said Peter. ‘I’m not sure if my 
ancestor did either, to be quite truthful. I rather think that it was one of the 
spoils he brought back from France after Napoleon had been defeated.’ 

By the bed was a large porcelain figure of a little black boy wearing a 
turban and carrying a flambeau. Behind him was a large gilt mirror in which 
Peter and I were reflected. Between the mirror and the bed, the gold 
enamelled mouthpiece of one of the speaking-tubes protruded. But the horrid 
thing was that the mouthpiece looked like great, thick lips. 

‘Only the speaking-tube is free of dust,’ I said. ‘Does it still work? It might 
be useful.’ I went over, removed the cap and spoke down the tube. No word 
was returned to me, just silence. 

‘I told you they are never used,’ said Peter, watching me. He sounded 
uneasy. 

‘Oh, don’t worry,’ I said, putting the plug back in the tube. ‘I won’t be 
imaginative!’ But I thought to myself that some voices never stop calling, and 
this speaking-tube seemed to have a mouth and might have a voice. ‘All the 
same I don’t like these tubes.’ 

‘Then they shall be ripped out.’ 

‘No, leave them. I can see they are beautifully done, and who knows, they 
may be useful in the end.’ 

Peter was delighted. ‘Spoken like a true Russian. That’s the spirit that has 
preserved them all these years.’ 

‘Just as well, really,’ I observed. ‘Father Theo at St Andrew’s Cathedral says 
I am a bad pupil. Not that I would call the Russian Church a proselytising 
church exactly.’ 

Peter laughed. ‘There speaks the Scotswoman again.’ 

My reception into the Orthodox Church proceeded in a leisurely, calm 
fashion. In fact I got quite fond of my young instructor, Father Theophilus. 
He was plump and idle, but genuinely devout. Also sensible. ‘Faith must 
come with living,’ he said. ‘I can only explain, the rest must be for you.’ I 
used to fancy that he drank a little, and he certainly overate, but who would 
not in the increasing cold of the Russian winter? I wasn’t quite sure about his 
celibacy, either. He had a wife, I think, for there was a chubby little edition 


of himself that used to toddle after him occasionally when we met in a room 
at the back of St Andrew’s Cathedral. 

‘You’d better go to St Andrew’s Cathedral,’ Dolly had advised. ‘They’re so 
nice over there. Sympathetic, you know.’ She added: ‘Of course, the 
neighbourhood is not quite what one could wish ...’ 

When I had got there I was surprised Dolly had ever visited the Cathedral, 
for Vassily Island was frankly slummy. Moreover, close to it was that 
perpetual institution, St Andrew’s Market. Sometimes after a talk with Father 
Theophilus I would stroll through the crowded lanes between the rows of 
stalls. I felt as though I was rubbing shoulders with Russia itself. Pedlars, 
stall-holders, beggars and shoppers, I absorbed their manners and faces with 
fascinated interest; I wanted to know them all. I loved to hear the snatches of 
conversation. 

‘Buy this lovely little leg of Iamb. Take it home with you now and give 
your family a better meal than the Tsar gets.’ 

Tll wring the hen’s neck while you watch. Now, what could be fresher 
than that?’ 

Perhaps my baby hare, now flourishing comfortably in the capacious 
kitchens of the Denisov house, its neck un-wrung, had come from here. Ivan 
had certainly thought so. In fact, I had a look round to see if I could buy him 
a companion, but hares, or anyway white ones, seemed hard to find. Perhaps 
mine had been specially bleached. 

Walking through this market I had a startling encounter. It was a dusky 
afternoon, with the dim tapers already lighting up on the stalls and the 
braziers burning. Autumn it would have been still in Scotland, but it was 
winter here, and chili with it. Frozen water was already winking its way 
down the Neva, and soon the river would be solid enough to walk upon and 
then paths would be laid out on it for people to cross. But the market was 
lively this evening, with hawkers shouting their wares and the stall-owners 
leaning out and beckoning and trying to make a sale with me. 

‘Come on, buy this beautiful shawl, lady. It will make even your beautiful 
face more beautiful. Oh, what eyes you have, bluer than sky in summer, this 
blue will suit you. Come on now, buy.’ 

I never answered, because to answer was halfway to buying — but I could 
never resist smiling, which of course encouraged them almost as much, so 
that my progress was always marked by wheedling calls and shouts. There 
were cooked-meat stalls and bakers with trays of hot buns, and other stalls, 
much patronized by the men, selling drinks. The drinks were hot and 
produced red noses and cheeks in their drinkers. I never felt any temptation 
to linger by these stalls. 

Forming a separate group, in an enclave all their own, were the stalls 
where live animals were sold. Trays of tiny kittens, hutches of dozing 
puppies, boxes of fluttering birds. There was a ready sale for all of these. The 
poorer inhabitants of St Petersburg seemed to love their domestic pets. Here I 
sometimes lingered, in amusement, to watch the byplay: the little girl trying 
to persuade her mother to buy a kitten; the two young brothers triumphantly 
bearing away a puppy covered with ginger fur and with huge paws which 
gave promise of great size to come, while being assured by the stall-owner 


that the animal was guaranteed to live in a small flat ‘like a lamb’. 

Except for trying to sell me their wares, no one spoke to me or took any 
special notice of me. I was just a face in a crowd, and that was what I 
enjoyed. I was learning about Russia. And I was anonymous. Or so I thought 
until a day which seemed particularly dark, with a thin white mist drifting in 
from the river. The crowds round the booths selling drinks seemed thicker 
than usual, and the customers drunker. I could hardly blame them on such a 
raw day. A group came away from a stall as I passed. I hurried on. Then from 
behind me I heard a laugh, a deep, rich laugh, rippling from the chest. I 
turned round to look, half knowing whom I would see. 

A step behind me stood a tall, burly man. He was wearing a rich silk shirt 
open to the waist, with a fur-lined robe thrown over all. Soft leather boots 
reached to his thighs. Every garment was of the finest quality, but stained 
and soiled. His hair was uncombed and his beard matted. 

‘You have come too far away from your own country, Baryshna. You 
should go home.’ He was rocking on his heels, still laughing deeply. 

‘Father Gregory.’ 

‘You should go home,’ he said again. ‘To your own country.’ 

It was a mistake to have spoken to him, silence would have been wiser as I 
knew too late. 

‘You should go home, little lady. You are not safe here. And I am not safe 
while you are here.’ 

He was speaking in Russian, but with a thick accent previously unknown to 
me. This, together with nervousness, meant that I followed what he said 
much less easily than usual. 

‘I know my enemies,’ he rumbled on. ‘That is one faculty the good God 
gave me. I can tell them even when they sneak up behind.’ 

‘Tm not your enemy,’ I said stoutly. 

He laughed. ‘Little lady, you do not even know your own enemies, let 
alone mine. That is why I have got you here; to warn you. I think you don’t 
mean harm to Russia, but good. As I do, in spite of all you hear.’ 

His drinking companions were with him, one on either side. Guards? 
Protectors? Or friends? One looked like a young peasant, the other a lad of 
education, but they were both equally drunk. 

I began to move away, but Father Gregory growled something to the others 
and I felt my skirt held. I tried to pull it away, but it was held tight by the 
peasant, on whose face was not a flicker of expression, and who was not even 
looking at me. 

‘I want to talk to you,’ said Father Gregory. ‘But not here. Inside.’ And he 
nodded his head towards the row of houses that bordered the market. ‘I have 
a room in one of those houses there. One of my rooms. I have little nests all 
over the town like the old rat I am.’ And his eyes glittered at me. 

‘No!’ I was frantic. ‘I won’t come.’ 

The peasant still hung to my skirt, drawing it towards him so that we were 
close together. The other man put his arm round my waist so tightly that the 
constriction made it difficult for me to breathe. I managed to gasp out ‘Help! 
Help!’ No one took any notice. They didn’t understand. I was calling out in 
English. But I don’t think they would have helped me even it they had 


understood my pleas. Father Gregory was known here, and I was not. In this 
world he was not a person to be interfered with by anyone. 

The men half pushed, half dragged me into the darkness behind the market 
stalls. Father Gregory followed behind. ‘I don’t wish you any harm, my little 
bird, so don’t flutter,’ he whispered in my ear. In a louder voice I heard him 
say: ‘Better blind the little bird so it can’t see,’ and a silk handkerchief, 
smelling strongly of musk and tobacco, descended on my head, covering my 
eyes and nose and robbing me of what little breath I had left. 

When it was whisked from my head I was in a narrow, high-ceilinged room 
which was crowded with old-fashioned furniture, including a great bed. 
Every surface was covered with small objects, photographs, china pots, 
wooden boxes and packets of cigarettes. Over all was dust, and every piece of 
over-decorated furniture looked severely battered and kicked. I was pushed 
up against one table which was itself pushed against the wall. My host pulled 
a low chair forward and straddled it as if he was riding a horse, leaning his 
chin on the top and staring at me. His eyes were bright and compelling; I 
wanted to look away and found I could not. 

I imagined myself describing the scene to Peter after-wards. I could almost 
hear him saying: ‘You should have driven to St Andrew’s or else taken Ivan 
with you. You should never have been walking down in the market on 
Vassily Island.’ 

A small but heavy-looking metal and wooden box was within reach of my 
right hand; I considered picking it up, hurling it at the monk and running for 
the door. True, there still remained the two younger men, but of those one 
had lain down on the bed and the other was standing by the porcelain stove 
warming his hands. 

‘Don’t try and fly away yet,’ said Father Gregory. ‘For I won’t let you.’ And 
he slapped his side and gave a loud laugh. ‘Let’s all have a drink. Boris, get 
off your backside and give us vodka all round.’ 

Boris rolled off the bed, found the bottle of vodka which was under the 
bed, and poured out the spirit. There was only one glass which had to go 
round all four of us. They watched carefully while I drank mine. I could feel 
the strength of the spirit as it went down my throat, but the impact was no 
worse than whisky, and we used to be given that by Tibby sometimes in the 
winter as a precaution against taking cold. 

‘For your looks, you have a strong head,’ said Father Gregory admiringly. 

I kept silent. I saw that although his companions were drunk and the monk 
was sober, on him - and certainly he had had a good deal of it before he 
came across me — the vodka had had no effect. His was the strong head. 

‘I was waiting for you. You’ve been coming this way regularly, haven’t 
you? I know all about that.’ 

I was still silent. 

‘Your friends are not my friends,’ he said suddenly. ‘Slit my throat for me if 
they could. If they could. Yours too, if it suited them. Remember I said that. 
But I have eyes in the back of my head; I know my enemies. Remember that 
too. Get me in the end, no doubt. But not yet. Of that I have certain 
knowledge.’ He tapped his forehead. ‘The information comes in here. I need 
no one to tell me. You also know things of your own knowledge?’ 


I shook my head. ‘No.’ 

‘But you have the power. You are a woman who owns power. Now I think 
that’s wrong. Women are good for one thing only; let them have power and 
they get into trouble. So will you. That’s why I’m warning you. I’ve taken a 
fancy to you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, ‘but frankly I’'d rather you had not.’ 

He gave me a wink and a belch simultaneously. ‘Oh, I’m a wicked sinner, I 
am. But may someone give me a word of warning in my hour of need as I 
have given you.’ 

‘T hope they do,’ I said, not really understanding him. 

‘I shall go the way I have to,’ he said with philosophy. ‘Killed like a dog. 
But I’ve stretched out a hand to you, girl, so what will you give me in return? 
What can a woman give to a sinner like me?’ 

He had ridden the chair towards me like a wooden horse, and now he 
abandoned it and stood in front of me. 

‘Yes, I’m a wretched sinner; I repent regularly of my excesses. But the 
trouble with me is, I must have what I want. And I want you.’ 

I took a step backwards, but like a good general was careful only to retreat 
where the way was open. I now had my back to the bed but I could see the 
door. 

He put a hand on my breast. 

Don’t,’ I said. 

For answer he started to fondle me; so close he was now that I could smell 
the spirit on his breath and his own peculiar, rank animal smell. I could see 
my own image reflected in the gleaming protuberant iris of his eyes. Out of 
the corner of my eye I could also see that the other two, having stayed 
faithful to the vodka bottle, were now comatose. 

‘Come to bed,’ he said. He gave me a little backward push. 

I was half incredulous of the position I found myself in, and in this was my 
salvation. Because I did not quite believe in my danger, my mind was not 
frozen with fear and I was able to act. 

He had thrown me off my balance. To steady myself I grabbed at the 
bedpost. A part of the ancient, neglected decoration on the post came away 
in my hand. I had a curving piece of wood in my clutch, and I could feel a 
nail in the end. I gripped it firmly and stabbed it sharply in one of his ears, 
rolling sideways as I did so. 

He gave a howl of pain and clapped his hand to his ear, trying to make a 
grab at me with his other hand. He had an enormous hand and it spread over 
my thigh, gripping a fold of my skirt. But I happened to be wearing a skirt I 
had sewn myself, and as Tibby had often pointed out, my sewing was 
careless. ‘You’re a flabby sewer, my dear,’ was how she put it, ‘and your 
clothes’ll fall off you one day, mark my words.’ I was glad of it now as a 
whole pleat ripped away. 

I had a moment of freedom and in it I leapt, literally jumping for the door. 
Thank God, it was unlocked, and I rushed through. Behind me I heard an 
angry roar, followed immediately by a deep, deep laugh and a shout, 
reaching out to me: ‘Remember, I am your friend, not your enemy.’ 

The market outside was wrapped in fog which was growing thicker with 


every minute, but I was lucky, and on the edge of it, near the quay looking 
towards the Admiralty building, I managed to get a droshky and had myself 
driven home. 

Home. I was already beginning to call it home. 

When I got inside I examined my state. I was untidy, and my clothes were 
torn. I had been frightened and shocked, but I had come through unhurt 
except for a bruise on my hip and another on my left breast. Nothing had 
really happened, I was unhurt, but inside me a little flame of alarm had been 
set alight. This was the true damage. ‘Remember, I am your friend and not 
your enemy,’ he had called. What was I to make of that? 

At first I thought to rush and tell Dolly Denisov, but as I tidied myself and 
waited for the flush on my cheeks to subside, I thought that the proper 
person to tell was Peter. But the minutes ticked by as I sat in my room, 
letting my pulse quieten, and I knew I was not going to speak. I wasn’t going 
to say anything about it to anyone. 

‘You look tired tonight, my dear girl,’ said Dolly when I met her later that 
evening. ‘It was ridiculous of you to walk to St Andrew’s Cathedral. You 
should have driven.’ 

‘T did drive back,’ I said. 

The winter routine in the Denisov household was taking its shape. Dolly 
was hardly ever at home in the evening. Sometimes she dined with us, but 
very often she was out. Peter usually joined us for dinner, even if he was 
absent all day. Then, occasionally, all four of us went out to a reception or a 
small party: there was nothing large in the way of entertaining at the 
moment. St Petersburg, although insatiably gay, was holding its energies in 
reserve for the short but brilliant winter season which centred on the New 
Year festivities. 

But Dolly went out alone to the houses of her smart friends, to play cards 
and gamble. I was just beginning to realize how much she gambled. ‘An 
inherited folly, ’m afraid,’ Peter had told me. ‘My father carried it to an 
obsession. He would disappear into his club for days.’ It was a folly he was 
not immune to himself; I had seen his eyes glitter as he took his place at the 
card-table with Dolly. 

Tonight, however, the thick and increasing fog was keeping Dolly at home, 
thus depriving her of her favourite occupation. But she had had the card- 
table set out and was shuffling the cards hopefully. ‘Perhaps someone will 
call and I will get a game.’ She knew better than to ask Ariadne and me to 
take a hand. Edward Lacey could play as keen a game as any Russian, but he 
was on duty at his sister’s tonight. 

‘T’ve heard from your sister, a delightful letter. What a charming girl she 
must be. Looks forward to coming here for your wedding, excited at the 
prospect. The letter was written on her honeymoon.’ Dolly’s tone expressed 
wonder at this; and it was a remarkable phenomenon coming from my sister. 
Archie must be exercising an improving influence. 

‘T know. I have had a letter also.’ To me, Grizel had expressed her pleasure 
and excitement at coming to St Petersburg. ‘Fancy you, married, and in such a 
remarkable way. Oh, we shall certainly come. Archie says he wouldn’t deprive me 
of the pleasure of seeing you for all the world, and that for his part it will be well 


worth his knowing Russia as he means to specialize in foreign affairs when he gets 
into the House. Of course, we pay our own expenses and don’t accept your Peter’s 
kind offer and all that. Archie says we can easily stand it.’ Which I did not 
believe, but I had never expected other from her Archie. 

Grizel had seemed happy and pleased with her lot, although venturing the comment that 
honeymoons were ‘mixed blessings’. At the end of her letter she had scrawled: ‘What about Tib 
and your wedding, Rose? She’s very cutup.’ 

Peter Alexandrov had advised me to order a motor-car from France - 
coach-work to be made in London - and an opal parure was being re-set for 
me at Fabergé’s (only I have never liked opals, thinking them unlucky), so in 
every material way I was a lucky girl; but about Tibby’s coming he remained 
adamant. ‘Not until I have been married to you for a very long time. I am 
frightened of her power over you.’ 

I had learned already that he was a hard man to influence, he had a way of 
disappearing into his own thoughts that baffled me. He was away a good deal 
lately, ‘attending to affairs’ as he put it. I was alone more than I had expected 
to be. Oddly, I began to feel very lonely. Even at the Gowrie Works, where I 
still went, I felt lonely. They seemed to trust me less, not more. ‘I’m marrying 
because of this place,’ I felt like saying. ‘Aren’t you grateful to me?’ 

‘Are you getting anywhere with your enquiry about the explosive, Peter?’ I 
asked him after one of his absences. ‘Do you think any has been stolen? And 
if so, what am I to do?’ 

‘Leave it to me,’ he said. ‘I have it in train. It is easier for me as a Russian 
than for you.’ 

‘But has any been stolen?’ I pressed him. He did not really answer, which I 
suppose was answer enough, and bothered me. 

One day, walking into my room, I found a strange servant waiting there for 
his orders. 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘Tam Augustus, madam, your new servant.’ And he bowed. He was a small, 
thin-featured man, of German birth as I later learned. 

‘And where is Ivan?’ I demanded. 

He bowed without answering, letting me know politely that it was not a 
question to which he had the answer. 

I never saw Ivan after that. I was sure he was still in the house, because I 
fancied I heard his voice from afar, but we never met. Dolly, when I asked 
her, only replied vaguely that ‘he had returned to other duties. He asked to 
be moved,’ she said. 

‘And who is this Augustus?’ 

‘Oh, Peter chose him specially for you. He is a splendid servant.’ 

‘I preferred my old Ivan. He was lazy, and he drank and he was 
superstitious — ’ here Dolly looked at me sharply — ‘but he had some warmth.’ 
Besides, I owed him some loyalty, I thought, even if he seemed to owe me 
none. Dolly saw my anger and tried to fend it off. 

‘My dear, I don’t know what you are fretting about,’ she said. ‘You ought to 
do nothing now but enjoy yourself.’ She added happily: ‘Soon we shall have 
to be getting our ballroom opened. We shall give two balls, I think. One for 
you and Peter after your wedding, and perhaps while your sister is still here.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I murmured, thinking that I should have to show Dolly that I 


meant to be working. I was standing in the hall, dressed ready to go out. 
Ariadne and I were going shopping. 

‘And one for Ariadne. A bal blanc.’ 

Ariadne groaned. ‘Oh, I envy you; you will have a bal rose — named for you, 
even — and nothing but a dreary old bal blanc for me. Oh, how I dread it! All 
the old chaperones sitting round the room yawning, and not even a proper 
orchestra but that old tappeur whom we have known all our lives, banging 
away at the piano. And nothing to dance but a quadrille. ‘Advance. Retreat. 
Join hands. Form a circle. Chasse.’ Oh, it’s not a ball, it’s a military display.’ 

‘Poor Ariadne. And you know all the latest steps, too,’ I said. 

‘Oh, don’t imagine even you will get anything more exciting than a waltz 
or two. The two-step is vulgar, they say, and the Tsar has forbidden the tango 
and the one-step. But never mind, when you are married you will be able to 
give the most delicious little private dances where anything can happen. Oh, 
how I long to be emancipated!’ 

Dolly gave an angry little click of her teeth and took another of her 
incessant yellow cigarettes. ‘You only talk that way to annoy me.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Ariadne. She looked at me. ‘Marisia is coming to St 
Petersburg.’ 

‘I knew it,’ said Dolly, throwing down her cigarette. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad,’ I said. ‘I long to see her again.’ 

‘And I am not glad,’ said Dolly. ‘She alarms me.’ 

Ariadne said: ‘She is going to study at the University, she’s going to be a 
doctor. That’s your doing, Rose; before that she thought of being a lawyer. I 
might do so myself.’ 

‘Never,’ said Dolly. ‘Not with my permission.’ 

‘Then without it.’ Ariadne looked bold. 

‘Rose,’ Dolly looked at me imploringly. ‘Help me.’ 

‘Why don’t you let her go?’ I put on my gloves and adjusted the buttons. 
‘She’ll soon be back home.’ 

‘Rose, you beast!’ A reproachful cry from Ariadne. 

‘You know you are not in the least equipped to be a student. I have never 
seen you study anything.’ 

‘Just for that I shall insist on going to the English book-shop and ordering 
some very dull books to read. Macaulay, I think, and Gibbon, and I shall 
make you read them with me.’ 

Dolly said: ‘I am driving out myself. The motor-car can take us all. You 
may leave me first at my dressmaker and come back for me.’ 

I was seated next to Dolly in the motor-car, and Ariadne was in the little 
seat facing us. Dolly ignored her; in a low voice she said: ‘Rose, I think you 
may get a call to the palace at Tsarskoe Seloe any day now.’ 

‘The boy is ill again,’ I said quickly. 

‘No, not ill. But he liked you, you know, and he is eager for anything that 
can amuse him, and they are eager for anything that is safe for him. And 
anyway they are all interested in you and the Gowrie Works.’ 

So I was not to be let off that particular hook. 

We put Dolly down at her dressmaker, or one of them —- she kept about 
three, as far as I could see, all hard at work for her — and went on to the 


English bookshop. 

The bookshop was crowded, but Ariadne was quick with her shopping - no 
books by Macaulay or Gibbon, I noticed, but some French fashion magazines 
- and I collected the invitations to my wedding which had been engraved and 
reproduced in their workshop. We were soon ready to leave. 

As we drove off, and the car was moving slowly away through the crowded 
street, I caught sight of a young man just walking away from the shop with a 
newspaper under his arm. 

I leaned forward and rapped on the window so that the chauffeur turned 
round in surprise. ‘Stop the car — I want to get out.’ 

‘What is it? What are you doing?’ said Ariadne in alarm. ‘Rose come back! 
Where are you going?’ 

I was running through the street, weaving my way through the crowds, 
trying to catch the man I had seen walking briskly away from the English 
bookshop. 

For a moment he had looked like Patrick Graham, but I saw now he was 
someone completely different. 

Ariadne and I drove home in silence. I had little I wanted to offer her by 
way of explanation for my behaviour. ‘I thought I saw someone I knew,’ I 
said lamely. ‘But it was a mistake.’ 

My heart was banging. How could I marry Peter Alexandrov when I was 
still willing to run through the streets after someone who looked like Patrick 
Graham. 


Amidst a confusion of cardboard boxes and crisp folds of tissue paper, my 
trousseau was arriving. Every article, from tailored suits to tea-gowns, was 
inspected and appraised by Dolly and greeted with rapture by Ariadne. By 
Dolly’s standards it was a modest wardrobe, but for me it represented a 
considerable outlay. 

Dolly interrupted Ariadne and me one morning as we were gloating over 
the latest delivery. ‘I am glad that silk and alpaca walking-dress has arrived.’ 
It was a pretty confection of anthracite, with a grey tailored bodice and skirt 
and a frilly lace jabot; I had chosen it with pleasure. ‘It will be just the thing 
to wear to Tsarskoe Seloe.’ And she handed me a large square white envelope 
addressed to me in a hand-writing I guessed to be Madame Titov’s. 

So the summons to the Summer Palace had come. So many strands in my 
life seemed to be coming together in this winter season in St Petersburg. 
Marisia from Vyksa, Madame Titov from Spala, the Gowrie inheritance. It 
was my first experience of the way life can knot together. But all I said was: 
‘The grey dress is part of my trousseau. I wore nothing grand to Spala.’ 

This was dismissed. ‘Spala is the provinces. Here in St Petersburg you must 
be properly dressed to go to Court.’ 

‘Even sneaking in through the back door?’ I said. 

‘We are honoured guests,’ said Dolly reprovingly. 

‘And Father Gregory, is he an honoured guest too? Will he be there? 

‘The Princess Irene says he has a new mistress every week and prefers them 
to be aristocratic’. Really I should have said every day, and added that he 
liked virgins. I had, of course, resumed my visits to the Red Staircase. The old 


tyrant who lived at the top of it and I had become too important to each 
other to relinquish our relationship. I was a drug to her, a draught which she 
had to take as often as possible in order to live. She was my great informant 
about Russian society. In its upper reaches, that is —- she had very little to say 
of anyone below the rank of Countess. 

Dolly looked flustered. ‘You should never mention his name. Not above a 
whisper. He is banned from St Petersburg, must not come within miles of the 
capital. Thank God,’ she added. 

You don’t know, I thought. If he ever left the city, he has come back. 

‘So when do we go to the Summer Palace?’ I asked. 

‘Now, at once. We are to go with all speed. There is a motor-car sent.’ For 
the first time she hesitated. ‘That is, when I say “we” ... You are to go alone.’ 
She seemed nervous. ‘You don’t mind, Rose?’ 

‘Not in the least. I’m sure it’s best.’ 

‘As you say. Still, I don’t know, it makes me uneasy for you.’ 

Ariadne was radiant. ‘Such promotion for you, Rose! You must be sure 
always to go alone in future.’ 

‘If there is ever another visit.’ 

‘Oh, there will be, I’m sure of it.’ She sounded excited. I suppose it was 
exciting, my contact with the Tsarevitch, in this Imperial city. 

‘Can you be ready in fifteen minutes, Rose?’ Dolly looked at the little 
jewelled watch on her fob. 

‘Someone will have to explain to Peter,’ I said, going towards the door. ‘We 
were going out together.’ 

‘Then explain to him in person,’ said his voice, and there he was on the 
threshold. ‘Or rather, don’t bother, save all excuses and explanations for 
Cousin Louisette, for I am coming with you.’ To Dolly’s protesting voice he 
said: ‘Yes, yes, I know all about it, or guessed, because I saw the Imperial car 
parked at the back of the Molka Prospect. Such secrecy was an indication in 
itself.’ He was in rattling spirits. 

Dolly said: ‘Well, I suppose you can go with her in the car, but you won’t 
be allowed in. On her own, that’s the fiat.’ 

‘Never mind. To keep her company is the least I can do.’ 

‘T don’t know why yow’re so happy at the prospect of a cold drive and a 
boring wait,’ I said. ‘But I can see you are.’ 

As I ran up the stairs to change, I thought: they are all of them happy 
because of me, and only I am not happy. 

The great house oppressed me. I could not imagine a happy family life 
being lived in it. I supposed there would be a family for me. I pushed the 
thought away as bringing with it all sorts of associations I did not wish to 
dwell on. 

Peter did not say much and neither did I, so we drove in silence out of the 
city to the royal village of Tsarskoe Seloe, where palace after palace lay 
scattered in opulent parkland behind tall railings - boundaries along which 
mounted guards rode on continual alert. We drove through the great gates, 
which were permanently open, rusted so, I expect, like the huge gates of 
Versailles which thus failed to keep out the revolutionary mob when 
required. Snow lay everywhere, mantling turf, trees and buildings, so that the 


bright uniforms of the soldiers stood out against the grey and white 
landscape. 

The officer on duty seemed to know Peter and nodded to him as we passed. 

‘Which regiment is that?’ I asked. I thought I recognized the uniform. ‘The 
Preobrajenski Guard,’ he said absently. ‘The loyalest of the loyal. Never 
mutinied, you know, not like some of the others.’ 

Ah yes, I thought; Count Grabbe, my rejected suitor. Aloud I said: ‘And he 
knew you?’ 

‘We were in the Imperial Corps des Pages together, only he went on to 
make service to the Tsar a career, and I did not. He thinks me an idle, lazy 
man, no doubt.’ 

‘And what do you think of him?’ 

‘T never think about him at all,’ said Peter, showing, just for a moment, a 
touch of the ruthlessness that lay beneath his gentle manner. ‘All the same,’ 
he said, as he scrambled out of the motor-car after me, ‘I shall go and talk to 
him while you are on your errand of mercy. There, will that convince you 
that Iam not such a bad fellow after all?’ 

As I walked away, led by a servant who had been awaiting me, I thought 
what a lot Peter saw, and how little he ever let one guess it. 


I was shown into a pleasant-looking room furnished with English chintzes 
and pale furniture. In appearance it was somewhere between a schoolroom 
and a nursery. The Tsarevitch was sitting at a table, occupied with a jigsaw 
puzzle; with him were Madame Titov, who rose as soon as she saw me, and 
the boy’s English tutor, who gave me a pleasant smile. A table near the 
window was set out with the tea things. It was clearly to be a social occasion. 
The boy looked up when he saw me and smiled radiantly. 

‘So you’re here, you’ve come. I asked for you to come, and for once I was 
allowed to have my own way. I’m not often allowed.’ He left his puzzle and 
came over to me and gave my hand a hearty shake. 

‘I don’t believe that,’ I said, looking round the cosy room where two cats 
and a dog slept happily on a furry rug by the porcelain stove. ‘I think you 
have lots of cossetting, and are spoiled in all sorts of ways.’ 

‘So many things I may not do, though,’ he said with a little sigh. ‘Not run 
too fast, not jump. I may not ride on my own, and never above a trot.’ He sat 
down on a stool near the cats and put out a hand to stroke one. ‘I’m glad 
you’ve come. I’m pretty well, as you see.’ 

‘Good,’ I said. 

He put his head on one side. ‘But there’s the little matter of my leg, don’t 
you see, my dear. One leg is shorter than the other.’ 

Madame Titov made a demurring noise. ‘There is nothing wrong with your 
leg, Your Imperial Highness, nothing.’ 

He gave her a sidelong look. ‘No, very well. I am not allowed to say so, 
neither is anyone else. Nevertheless, my bad leg is crooked and shorter than 
the other, and that is that.’ 

He stretched out both legs and looked at them, inviting me to do the same. 
I could see that the muscles of one leg were drawn and twisted so that he 
could not flex it properly. The distortion was a mute testimony to the terrible 


suffering he had endured. 

‘Yes, I see what you mean,’ I said. 

‘There is nothing nature will not cure,’ said Madame Titov. 

Behind the boy was a door leading to an inner room, and that door was a 
crack ajar. I could just see the edge of a pale violet skirt protruding. So the 
Tsarina was there, watching me. I thought there was a whole world portrayed 
in that silent, secret watch. 

‘T should think exercise would help,’ I said. ‘Walking and swimming.’ 

‘Ah, but I can’t walk very well. I hobble. And that makes them ashamed of 
me. I mustn’t be seen to hobble. They think I don’t know, but I know all 
about it.’ He gave me a hard look. ‘They think I’ll die of this illness I have. 
They don’t say so, but they think it. I won’t, though. I don’t know how I 
know it, but I do know it. So I suppose I’ll live to be an old man. I might even 
become as big and strong as my grandfather.’ 

‘Of course you will, sir,’ said Madame Titov at once both hearty and 
unconvincing; I could see how she must depress the boy. 

‘Can you help me?’ he said directly to me. ‘To walk better, I mean. I'll 
manage the living. You were so jolly to me before.’ 

I bent down and looked at his leg. Then I peeled back the thick knee-length 
woollen socks he wore, and put my hand on the calf. 

At first I felt nothing, but then I felt the wasted, knotted muscle. I knew the 
limb would never recover completely, but he was very young, he must still be 
growing and this must help him. But at the same time I recognized the deep 
sickness in his veins. What would happen to him if limb after limb became 
damaged in this way? I looked at the boy. He smiled at me. I said, my voice 
unsteady. ‘Do you know, I believe Madame Titov is correct; now nature will 
do the job. As you grow I believe the leg will right itself. You may always 
limp a little, but you won’t hobble.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad. It’s undignified to hobble. Besides, they mind.’ 

From behind the door I saw the flicker of mauve move away; the Empress — 
and surely she was the chief of them — had withdrawn. 

A rattle of silver against china announced the arrival of tea, supported into 
the room by two tall footmen. ‘Ah, tea,’ said the boy. ‘You'll take some with 
me?’ 

‘T should be glad to. I missed luncheon.’ 

At once he was apologetic. ‘Because of coming to me? I’m so sorry.’ 

I drew near the tea-table, which Madame Titov was superintending. A plate 
of plain bread and butter and some soft-looking biscuits made up the eatable 
part. I was surprised at the dullness of the food. He saw my look. 

‘No one cares about food here. I saw what delicious food you can have 
when I had tea on my English cousin’s yacht. Scones, shortbread, Dundee 
cake.’ He made a tasty catalogue of it, just like any ordinary hungry little 
boy. ‘But no matter how much I ask, I never get anything different from this. 
I suppose I’ll be able to do something about it one day,’ he said without much 
hope. 

‘Are you always on your own?’ 

‘Well, except for Mr Gibbs.’ He gave his tutor a smile; relations between 
them were good. 


‘Except for Wednesdays,’ the tutor reminded him gently. 

‘Oh, yes. Every Wednesday at five o’clock Mamma and Papa take tea with 
me. If their engagements permit,’ he added carefully. 

Shortly afterwards a nod from Madame Titov gave me the hint to leave. I 
looked at the boy; his eyelids were heavy. He was tired and so was I. 

Because I was tired I did not talk over-much on the drive back to St 
Petersburg. But Peter was curious, and I answered his questions. 

‘So he takes tea in state once a week with his parents?’ he said with 
amusement. ‘I had heard the story. And so it’s true?’ 

‘Every Wednesday at five,’ I nodded. ‘Poor little soul. What a life.’ And I 
shivered. 

Peter did not answer, but he seemed to catch my chill, because he huddled 
deeper into his fur-lined coat. 

I was cold all that night in my scented and over-heated bed-room, cold in 
spite of the heat, and I slept badly. When I did sleep it seemed as though a 
high wind was whistling in my ears. Then the wind seemed to change into a 
whispering voice. ‘Rose,’ it called. ‘Rose, Rose.’ 

I woke once and listened, and it felt as though a sibilant whisper was just 
completing its sound in the empty room. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


About then, time, which had been galloping, took off on wings. Seven days to 
my wedding, six days, then five, four, three - and my trunks were already 
neatly packed and ready, waiting for the final touches; two days — and my 
wedding dress was delivered, and within the hour Grizel and her Archie had 
come. 

I went to meet them. They were staying at the Hotel Geneva, a modest 
establishment run by a Swiss, which Archie had selected for himself in 
preference to one of the grander hotels where he would have been Peter’s 
guest. 

‘Rose?’ Grizel came speeding down the staircase, arms held out to me; we 
gave each other one swift glance before hugging each other, midway between 
laughter and tears. 

‘Ah, you look bonny,’ I said spontaneously to Grizel. Her hair was 
fashionably curled, her skirt stopped just above her ankle, her cheeks were 
pink and her eyes bright. She looked prosperous and happy. 

‘And you look thin,’ was the response. 

‘Ah well,’ I said, wondering what to say. 

‘It suits you, though.’ She stepped back and gave me an appraising stare. 
‘Yes, Rose, you have become what my horrid mother-in-law calls a 
“thoroughly elegant woman”.’ 

‘Is she horrid?’ I asked, amused. 

‘Yes,’ said Grizel briefly. But 1 am more than a match for her, and mean to 
go on being so. A thorough-going old snob, she is, and don’t we have the 
Maid of Scotland in our family tree? I don’t let her forget the blood royal, I 
can tell you.’ 

And then I was being greeted by her sandy-haired Archie and given a 
brotherly kiss. 

The rest of the day was pleasant: Dolly was always a delighful hostess and 
Peter was a courteous and attentive host, and I, for my part, was happy to 
have my sister and her husband with me. Ariadne roamed around the 
outskirts of our group, making little conversational forays into it but not 
really joining us, so that I thought to myself with surprise: that girl’s not 
happy. 

When I was helping Grizel into her cloak she said: ‘And what do you think 
of Archie?’ 

‘He looks very clever.’ 

‘Oh, he is, but so am I clever. We shall do. He’s very much in love with me. 
I love him, of course, but he loves me more. That way I have him nicely in 
thrall.’ She sounded pleased with herself. ‘I hope you don’t love your Peter 
too much,’ she asked anxiously. ‘Better not, you know. I expect you got over 
all that with Patrick.’ 

I did not answer, but helped her fasten her cloak; she did not press. But as 


she went off with her husband, and I saw Archie’s confidence with her and 
Grizel’s joyful acceptance of it, I thought that she did love, quite as much as 
she should. 

All the same, I was thoughtful as I brushed my hair that night. I knew my 
Grizel, and there had been a sort of self-consciousness about her. Either she 
had a secret, or she was plotting something. 

I found out the next day. It was something I might have expected, knowing 
all the characters concerned. 

I went round to the Hotel Geneva because I had promised to take Grizel 
shopping; I was given the use of Dolly’s car and chauffeur. Dolly knew now 
that I could drive, but she said she wasn’t going to let me drive her car round 
St Petersburg where everyone knew her: I could wait until I was married, 
after which I could do anything. 

I was early by a few minutes, and I was ushered into their room before 
Grizel expected me. Archie greeted me, and Grizel called to me that she was 
almost ready, ‘just putting my hat on’, from the inner room; following it up 
with the comment that ‘Archie will amuse you.’ Archie, who had been 
holding a newspaper from which my arrival had torn his attention, politely 
put it down and prepared to do his bride’s behest. 

The more I saw of my brother-in-law, the more I liked him. Not only did he 
look clever, but there was distinction of mien and manner. He had, or at least 
it was in the making, that subdued grand seigneur air which one hardly ever 
sees now but which I remembered from one of my grandfathers. 

‘Rose, I want you to see something.’ And there was Grizel, her face half 
exultant, half frightened. Behind her was a sturdy, beloved figure: Tibby. 

‘Oh, my darling girl.’ And in a moment I was in her arms being thoroughly 
hugged. 

‘Tibby, Tibby, how I have longed to see you!’ 

‘What, let my girl marry without me seeing her wed! No, I had my little 
nest-egg and I’ve come under my own steam.’ 

There were tears of happiness between us, with hugs and kisses from an 
unexpectedly demonstrative Tibby — she who hardly ever showed emotion. 
Grizel, of course, was always overflowing with tears and laughter. Archie 
looked on in a friendly fashion. ‘He’s got three sisters,’ whispered Grizel. 
‘Nothing puts him out.’ 

But I knew I had to tell Peter about Tibby, and I did wonder how he would 
act. 

I took Tibby and Grizel on a sightseeing tour of the city, ending up with a 
visit to Fabergé’s where there were being prepared the little golden crowns 
for my wedding — brides have a sort of crown held over their heads in the 
ceremony in Russia — which made them gasp, although Grizel assured me 
afterwards that her own mother-in-law’s diamonds were better than any she 
saw there. Archie had disappeared on his own into a man’s world, to which, 
as I later discovered, he always found access in whichever city you set him 
down. 

I watched the meeting between Tibby and Peter, and on her face I saw 
caution, and behind his formal politeness, anger. 

‘Why did you let that old woman come?’ he asked furiously when we were 


alone for a minute. ‘Why did you not order her to stay away?’ 

Anger put an edge on my tongue. ‘I think, at heart, you still believe in serfs 
and slavery. Or you could find a use for its rules. Tibby is no serf.’ 

He gripped my wrist so hard that it hurt. ‘That’s unkind and untrue.’ 

‘A lot of the attitudes remain; I’ve noticed it.’ I dragged my hand free. 

We stared at each other with open rage; it was our first quarrel. 

‘I knew if that old woman came here she would bring nothing but trouble. 
She influences you too much. Look at you now, changing before my eyes.’ 

‘Rubbish.’ 

He saw I was truly angry and nothing more was said about Tibby. Tibby, 
for her part, said nothing at all about Peter. But I took her to see Princess 
Irene when I paid my almost daily visit. 

To my surprise, as we went up the red-carpeted staircase which I had once 
so disliked and now took for granted, Tibby said that it was ‘a fusty enough 
place’, and that she didn’t think she’d care to go up too often. And she gave a 
genuine shiver. 

With Princess Irene herself she was silent, not saying one single word. But 
none was demanded of her. The Princess contented herself with doing what 
she always did on my visits now. She held my hand, as if a new infusion of 
vigour came that way, and talked to me about her lover. 

‘Ah, but he’s so beautiful. A soldier, of course. My first lover was a soldier. 
No technique, but they have such vigour.’ 

Whether he existed or whether he was part of a fantasy world in which she 
seemed on and off now to be living, I was not sure. Perhaps it was old 
General Rahl, although his vigour looked doubtful. But I knew he visited her, 
coming up the other staircase straight from the Molka Quay. I saw his back 
once, shuffling away as I came into her room; no mistaking him, I had seen 
him at many St Petersburg gatherings now. People talked about him, and 
avoided him because of his association with the Third Bureau. 

‘What did you think of her?’ I asked Tibby as we went down the staircase. 

After a pause, she said: ‘She’s near death, I think.’ 

‘She thinks that she’s going to live for ever. Certainly she has had an 
extraordinary revival of life lately.’ 

‘The last flicker of the flame before it dies.’ 

‘T think so, too.’ 

‘Tll go when the Good Lord wants me,’ said Tibby. 

‘Everyone does in the end,’ I said. ‘Tibby tell me, do you think that all the 
ambitions I have had, still have, are so very wrong?’ She did not know, of 
course, about the nature of the marriage I was making with Peter — this I had 
kept from her - but I supposed from her very reserve on the subject that she 
sensed something amiss. 

‘No, dear girl, not wrong at all. If I fear your ambitions at all, it is only 
because of what it seems to do to you.’ 

‘Yes. Sometimes I think it has ruined my life.’ 

‘That’s a strange thing for a girl about to be married to say.’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it? But you forget; I have been about to be married before.’ I 
couldn’t help that bitter remark. 

I took Tibby to my room. It was filled still with boxes which had contained 


clothes, and evidence of packing. ‘Look, there is my wedding dress.’ 

It was hanging up, white and sumptuous, heavy satin, Dolly’s taste. 

‘It doesn’t suit me at all. I look a frump in it. But you’ll help dress me in it?’ 
She nodded. 

‘The one I had for Patrick was the prettier,’ I said. 

She looked sad. ‘Poor Patrick. I liked him very much, you know. I always 
thought he’d be the one to deal with you when that intense mood takes you.’ 

‘Am I intense?’ 

‘You wouldn’t be aware, but a strange look comes over you at times, as if 
you were taking all pain into yourself and enduring it.’ 

‘Two wild, giddy things together?’ I said with a sob. 

‘Yes. It often works best that way,’ said Tibby soberly. ‘Ah, my poor lass — 
don’t greet so.’ 


I suppose I’d got all my tears out of my system, because on my wedding day I 
did not cry, but allowed myself to be dressed by Grizel and Dolly’s maid in 
good spirits. Yet I fancy there was a good deal of repressed ill-humour 
battling away inside, because I was quite sharp with Grizel when she tried to 
embark on reminiscences of her own wedding. 

She was hurt. ‘I thought you’d like to hear. After all ...’ 

‘You married for love. My case is quite different.’ 

Grizel blushed, her trick when startled or embarrassed. ‘What are you 
marrying for, then?’ 

‘I don’t know; I wish I did.’ 

‘Oh, fiddle,’ said Grizel. ‘Nerves, just nerves.’ 

‘Where’s Tibby?’ I demanded. ‘Why isn’t she with you?’ 

Grizel didn’t answer, then she said: ‘I had to leave her with Archie. He 
needed someone to dress him.’ Meeting my eye, she said smoothly: ‘Well, full 
morning dress, darling; he’s doing you proud. He could never manage it on 
his own.’ 


The wedding was in the private chapel of the Dournkovs’ palace. I had been 
taken there previously to view it, and had noticed how many empty rooms 
the palace seemed to have. Now I was taken there again, led through the 
suites of shuttered rooms and corridors to the chapel. It was bright with 
candles and the priests and the chanters were already there. By the altar two 
young men in pages’ uniforms, garcons de noces as they were called, bore 
golden images, one for me and one for Peter Alexandrov. 

In all Russian weddings the bride and bridegroom have what is known as 
un pére assis and une meére assise, proxy parents who testify to an event which 
the real parents are presumed to be too emotionally overcome by to witness. 
I could see Grizel and Archie and Tabitha lined up beside them, with, to my 
surprise, Edward Lacey. 

The singing started, a candle was placed in my hand and one in Peter’s. At 
this point he looked at me and smiled. Then we moved into the centre of the 
chapel and the service began. 

I remember so little of it, and yet at the time it seemed endless. There were 
three magnificently dressed priests; and three times we exchanged vows. Our 
hands were joined and rings passed between us. Then two jewelled crowns 


were brought in from the sanctuary and shown to us. Following Peter’s 
example, I kissed my crown, after which they were held over our head by the 
bridegroom’s men. Then, our hands linked together by a silver band from the 
priest’s robe, we were led three times round the reading desk, carefully 
followed by the garcons de noces holding our crowns. Then there was the 
sermon, the hymns, the prayers. On and on it went. 

At last Peter was holding my hand and triumphantly leading me out. 

At the reception afterwards I whispered to Tibby: ‘Why did you not come 
to me before, to help me dress?’ 

‘I tried, my dear. But they would not let me in at the door.’ Her face was 
pale but without expression. 

Peter Alexandrov was standing only a few feet from me and heard it all. I 
looked up and saw the anger at the back of his eyes; I know there was 
surprise and resentment in mine. So our marriage got off to a bad start, and 
the difficult business of the honeymoon was made even more difficult. 

Our wedding trip took us to the protected and sheltered Crimean coastline. 
I had wished to go to Moscow, but Peter said it was a full-time occupation 
just keeping the snow from the streets at this time of the year, and he wanted 
to go somewhere warmer and thought I would too - for I still felt as if my 
whole being was penetrated by the extreme winter cold of Russia. So we 
went to the Vorontsov-Dashkov palace at Alupka. They were Dolly’s friends 
and she had arranged it all. ‘It’s so beautiful there, so romantic. Ideal for a 
wedding trip, you will be so happy.’ And she looked at me as if urging me, 
above all, to be happy. Of course, she knew there was no romance about it 
for me, only the empty show of it, about which I now began to feel some 
shame. 

It was dark when we got to Alupka after our long journey, but the air smelt 
spicey and warm, different from any other land smell I had ever known. As if 
I was in Asia, I thought — as indeed I almost was. When I first saw the house, 
early the next day, the walls seemed to reflect the pale blues and greens and 
beiges of the landscape like an opal. We were alone there together, except for 
the customary army of servants, none of whom were ours for we had brought 
none with us. 

The journey had been a torment, with both of us shut up in our overheated 
compartment, locked in our anger. A good quarrel would have cleared the 
air, but that, alas, was impossible, so we had lapsed into silence. Now, 
arrived, I stood at the tall windows of my bedroom breathing in the air. 

‘Fantastic structure, is it not?’ said Peter’s voice from behind me. ‘Part 
Gothic, part Moorish.’ 

‘It’s too dark for me to see much. But yes, what I can see looks like a palace 
in a fairy-tale.’ 

‘Tm glad you said fairy-tale and not nightmare,’ he said soberly. 

I kept my eyes on the view from my window. ‘It’s very beautiful.’ 

Or a fairy-tale in which I am the monster,’ he went on, putting his arms 
round me. He turned me round to face him. ‘Come on now, Rose. You are 
angry, and when you are angry you become very cold and far away. I think 
I'd prefer a hot temper.’ 

“You have to accept me as I am.’ 


‘As you do with me? I see exactly your implication.’ 

‘I didn’t like you stopping Tibby coming to me to help me dress.’ 

‘And I was angry that she should come between you and me, and that you 
should allow it.’ 

I was silent. 

‘Yes, I’m jealous, Rose.’ 

‘That’s a wicked fault,’ I said slowly. ‘Seeing the terms on which we 
married.’ 

‘But a very human one.’ He tightened his grip on my arms. ‘Come now, 
Rose. Am I wrong to have hopes we will change all that? I am your lover. Or 
I will be, if you will allow anything like free, active love to happen between 
us.’ 

‘Tam not in love with you,’ I said. 

‘I shall make that happen. You do not know what you are.’ 

‘Tam not entirely to be manipulated,’ I said. 

‘No, but it’s natural, Rose. You are changing, I am changing, we shall both 
change.’ 

He drew me towards him, holding me against his chest so that I could hear 
the hard little thuds of his heart. Or was it my own heart? Gently he kissed 
me, but I drew away. 

‘Very well, I’ll leave you,’ he said. ‘That great bed here is all your own. I 
sleep next door.’ And he went away, not banging the door behind him. 

In the great warm bed, the hardness inside me melted away and was 
replaced by softness, and my anger against Peter declined. I was willing to 
admit that there was truth in what he said. In spite of everything, I slept 
soundly, and when I next looked out at the Vorontsov-Dashkov palace the 
sun was bright and the sky a clear blue. 

Inside myself I was slowly accepting the idea that I might, after all, be a 
happy married woman. The choice would be mine. 

We stayed in the Crimea for one week, and I enjoyed it. Peter was careful 
to keep his distance, which in a way piqued me. I suppose. 

‘How lovely it would be to stay longer,’ I said the night before our return to 
St Petersburg. ‘But we must go back. The Gowrie Works need me.’ 

‘And then the Christmas and New Year celebrations at the Winter Palace 
will be coming on and we ought to be there.’ 

I have never thought of you as bothering about Court functions,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but I want to show off my wife. And then after the New Year Ball - 
which will be magnificent, I promise you — comes the Tercentenary of the 
Romanov Dynasty, and no loyal Russian can fail to celebrate that.’ I looked at 
him suspiciously, but there was no trace of irony on his face. ‘I believe it’s 
what has been keeping Tante Irene alive.’ 

‘She thinks it’s me,’ I observed. ‘I think she won’t live very long.’ 

‘I shouldn’t preserve her life for one minute,’ he observed ruthlessly. ‘Not at 
the expense of any energies of yours.’ 

‘Won’t you miss her?’ 

‘Such women deserve no remembering. She’s had her fun in life, now let 
her go. She should have gone long ago.’ 

I was silenced. It was true, but part of my life had gone into her, whether I 


liked it or not, and her death would diminish me by that much. 


All the festivities in St Petersburg were dominated by the Grand Duchess 
Vladimir, widow of the Tsar’s uncle. Throughout that late autumn and 
Christmas season a brilliant series of balls and receptions took place, but at 
none of them was the figure of the Tsarina seen. 

‘T’ve heard she’s not even going to give a Ball in the Winter Palace for the 
Tercentenary,’ said Dolly, sounding worried. ‘The Tsar is to give two, but she 
won’t attend, so they say. Won’t or can’t. Perhaps she’s mad.’ 

We were seated around the luncheon table, just a family group, Ariadne, 
Dolly, Peter and I. Last night we had been at a costume ball at the Palace of 
Madame Brianchaninov; she had been born Princess Gorchakov and was 
immensely rich. We had all worn eighteenth-century costume. 

‘No, she’s not mad,’ I said. 

‘Have you ever seen her?’ asked Peter. 

‘Yes,’ I said briefly. ‘I think I saw her feet.’ 

Peter gave a short laugh. 

‘But she isn’t mad. Dreadfully emotional and even hysterical, but not mad. 
She loves the boy and he loves her.’ 

‘What is the matter with him?’ asked Dolly. 

I shrugged. ‘I don’t know. Some bone trouble, I guess. It’s strange no 
announcement is ever made.’ 

‘Not so strange,’ said Peter. ‘Since there would probably be a revolution at 
once, big or little, according to the state of the country.’ 

‘What’s a little revolution?’ 

‘A failed one,’ he said. ‘We have had several. But it is not an experience to 
be repeated too often.’ 

‘No, there would not be an announcement,’ said Dolly, ‘although not 
necessarily for the reasons my brother gives — you shouldn’t joke about such 
things, Peter. No, that lot always keep things close to themselves, it seems to 
be their nature; a mistake, I think.’ 

‘It’s such a formal, unnatural life. You know, the boy told me that once 
every week on a Wednesday his parents take tea with him “in the English 
style”, as he put it, but only if “their engagements permit”. He said that, too.’ 

‘Of course, if Great Aunt dies we shall be in black,’ said Dolly, apparently a 
propos of nothing at all. ‘And the pain has come back.’ 

She looked at me and I shook my head. I couldn’t help any more. She 
sighed. ‘Fading away, that’s what they say, isn’t it? And with her it’s true; 
every day more evanescent.’ 

‘Rose will fade away herself,’ said Ariadne, ‘she seems so tired.’ 

‘It’s all this gaiety,’ I said. ‘Night after night. It’s exhausting if you aren’t 
brought up to it.’ 

‘Yes, you look a little ghost today,’ said Peter affectionately. ‘Go and rest 
now. I won’t disturb you. And you have to look your best tonight.’ 

He was pretending to be fonder of me than he was. In fact the distance 
between us had grown and not lessened. 

Lying on my bed, eyes closed but not asleep, I thought about my life. In 
our splendid set of rooms I was not at peace. Peter was often away, and alone 


in my great bedroom in that gilded bed, I slept badly. A voice seemed to call 
me. Sometimes it was just a soft wailing, sometimes I thought I heard my 
name; I thought it was real, but it was so soft and elusive I could never be 
sure. 

I lay there, and with eyes wide now, stared at the elaborate mouldings on 
the ceiling. On the surface, I was a self-possessed young woman who had 
made a good marriage and enjoyed the luxuries of her life, but underneath 
was a girl whose memories contained secrets and whose hopes were 
ambiguous. I was two people. One was cheerful and matter-of-fact, the other 
girl heard voices whispering in the night. Since my marriage I felt as though I 
had split into two halves which did not match. 

There were never any voices in the daylight, though, and if there ever 
should be, then it would be a hard case; I should know then that either I was 
mad or I was being tormented. I suppose everyone has their tormentors — the 
Furies, as the Greeks called them — and you are lucky if they come from the 
outside. I know what I feared most, and that was that they were in my own 
head. 

To add to my anxiety, nothing that I had planned was going as I had 
visualized. 

First and foremost was the tone of the Gowrie Works. I had created an 
office for myself there, and brought in a young woman with a typewriter. I 
read every letter that arrived and I put my signature to some of the replies. 
But I was as far as ever from being in any sense in control there. All was now 
legally settled, I was the admitted owner, but I had got no more than a toe- 
hold in the monolith. My friend Andrew — and I genuinely liked and admired 
him, garlic and all - remained ever ready to rebuff me. And instead of being 
pleased at the interest Peter showed in the Gowrie Works, he seemed to 
resent this too. And, as a matter of fact, so did I. 

I stared at the ceiling. I must face the fact that I had married for the wrong 
reasons, and must now live with it. I only marvelled that the arrangement 
still seemed to suit my husband. I supposed he thought I would change my 
attitude, that youth and proximity would change it for me. 

And finally, I had the irritating feeling that when my godfather had left me 
the Gowrie Works he had posed me a problem he had expected me to solve. 
He had chosen me because he had thought I could solve it ... 

I moved restlessly on my bed. I often seemed to sleep badly now. 


The next day I was alone in my small office in the Gowrie Works when a 
visitor was announced. I looked up, delighted and surprised. ‘Marisia? How 
good to see you. How long have you been here?’ 

‘Ah, some time,’ she said briskly, if vaguely. ‘After enormous upheavals in 
the household at home. But I came through.’ She stared around her with 
frank interest and, as I saw, amusement. ‘How very smart you are here. 
Clothes, as well. Spanking new, I observe.’ 

She herself looked exactly as she always did. An alpaca skirt in a dark grey, 
a crisp white shirt-waist, a tight belt and a tweed jacket. The only feminine 
touch was a bow at her throat. She put on her pince-nez and gave me an even 
sharper look. ‘But not happy, I think.’ 


‘T ought to be. I have everything I could want.’ 

‘When did that ever make any difference?’ She sat down on a chair usually 
occupied by the young lady who manipulated my typewriter. Marisia saw the 
machine and tried one or two tricks with the keys. ‘What a formidable 
instrument. But interesting. I believe I could soon master it.’ 

‘Tm sure you could. You could master anything.’ 

Marisia laughed. ‘Not at all. I had quite a struggle with my father before he 
would give way over my coming to St Petersburg. He can be quite obstinate 
where his own comfort is concerned, and he saw it threatened. But he gave 
way in the end. Now let me get another look at you... One thing I admire 
about you, Rose, is that although you are so strong-minded you do like a 
pretty dress.’ 

‘It is lovely to be able to afford the things one wishes,’ I confessed. ‘If only I 
could feel I had either deserved or earned my wealth.’ I stood up and looked 
out of the window at my kingdom. ‘This place worries me, worries me 
deeply. I can’t get to terms with it. Russia itself begins to frighten me.’ 

‘And you are the girl that conquered Vyksa!’ 

‘Ah, youw’re mocking me. That was easy, I knew what to do. One just had to 
move forward, from task to task. Here I had to search my conscience before I 
could even accept the bequest.’ 

‘But you did accept,’ she observed drily. 

‘Yes, the sense of possession became strong. Also, I thought it right to learn 
something of what running such an affair means. And I have learnt — it means 
touching the lives of hundreds of people, even thousands, in a manner I had 
never thought of. For instance, I tried to get the girls working in one 
department to wear gloves to stop their fingers being stained. Not only would 
they not wear them because it slowed them up, but workers in other sheds 
complained because gloves were not offered to them. Added to which, I 
annoyed my chief manager here, and also an accountant, for spending a great 
deal of money on gloves that were not used. I believe the glove manufacturer 
was annoyed too, because he had to throw all his schedules out to fill my big 
order for gloves, and then I made no more demands on him. He thinks of 
suing, I believe.’ 

Marisia took a cigarette from her purse and lit it. ‘Oh Rose, Rose. What a 
child you are, after all.’ 

‘Tm the same age as you,’ I protested, hurt. ‘More or less.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t expect life’s problems to be solved easily. I expect them to 
go on and on, almost immutable. That’s the way of life unless we blow 
society up. That may be necessary. But at heart you always expect a sudden 
move, a new thought, even a fairy from the Land of Fairies to come and solve 
it for you.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said bleakly. ‘Hence - ‘I stopped, but she knew what I meant. 

‘Hence your marriage.’ 

‘Yes.’ I would not meet her eyes. 

‘Ariadne more or less told me. But of course I knew. Your marriage was to 
solve all your practical problems? And then, you had another hurt to salve.’ 

‘Yes.’ I was even briefer this time. She meant Patrick. 

‘Don’t you wonder why I have come here?’ 


‘Why, to see me of course,’ I said. 

‘Baby again! I would have come to see you, yes. I like you, Rose, I am your 
friend. But I have other, older friends who might claim my attention first. Yet 
I came to you first. Well, almost first.’ 

‘Oh, stop making mysteries. That’s the trouble with all of you in Russia, 
nothing’s straightforward or easy.’ 

‘And why should it be?’ Marisia remained calm. ‘We are not a 
straightforward or easy society, and that fact is reflected in everything, even 
down to our conversation.’ It was never easy to be quite sure when Marisia 
was laughing at me, but this time I did not think she was. Then she said 
something terrible. ‘Remember that Russia as a society is closed, full of lies 
and secret betrayals. The revolution when it comes will be full of secrets and 
lies, and so the society it creates will be full of lies.’ 

We were interrupted by the arrival of Andrew, who was bringing me some 
letters, all of which he had read first, of course, and many of which he would 
also have answered. I had made little progress there. 

I was about to introduce them when I saw the unmistakable flash of 
recognition in Andrew’s eyes. 

‘You know each other then?’ The thought put all kind of notions in train 
which I would have to consider. In general, I knew what sort Marisia’s friends 
were — and now I knew I might have to name the manager of my Works 
among them. So where did that put Andrew’s political beliefs? 

‘We have met,’ said Marisia calmly. ‘But not lately.’ 

‘Have you been to the Gowrie Works before, then?’ I demanded bluntly. 

‘Once or twice, with a message. Mr Keller assisted for a time in the 
mathematics department at the Smolny.’ 

Andrew did not like the interchange, I saw that clearly. ‘You are visiting St 
Petersburg, Miss Lazarev?’ And perhaps you will go away soon, his voice 
implied. 

‘No,’ said Marisia. ‘I am now a student at the University. Or I will be.’ 

Surprisingly, this pleased him. ‘I was a student there myself.’ 

‘What did you study?’ 

‘Law first.’ I might have known it, I thought. ‘And then engineering. There 
was more future in it. And you?’ 

‘Medicine.’ 

‘Ah, engineering too, of a sort.’ To Andrew that was a joke. 

Apparently Marisia thought so too, because when he had gone she said: 
‘What a good man that is.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I think so too, but I did not think you would.’ 

‘You thought I must dislike him because he does not like women in a 
position of power in his beloved factory? Am I such a bad judge of character 
as that? No, he likes you, he likes me, but he feels threatened. You are a 
threat, Rose.’ 

‘T will try not to be,’ I said soberly, although I might have to be if I 
investigated Andrew. 

‘You'll get on better if you are. Now come and eat luncheon with me.’ She 
extinguished her cigarette and took up her gloves. 

I was doubtful. ‘I usually eat lunch here with Andrew and the head of the 


laboratory, Dr Gurien.’ 

‘Interesting man, is he?’ she said. ‘I should like to meet him some time. But 
now you must come with me.’ 

‘Must? Must I, Marisia? What does must mean?’ 

Thoughtfully, Marisia said: ‘Yes, we were interrupted by Andrew Keller 
when I was about to tell you.’ She paused for so long that I thought she was 
never going on. Then she said abruptly, as if plunging in: ‘Of course, in Vyksa 
we all knew about the search for Patrick that your lawyer conducted there. 
His enquiry men came around asking questions. But no one would answer 
them. Questions are automatically feared and denied in a town like Vyksa, 
they smack too much of the secret police. You ought to have known that.’ 

‘Yes, that was stupid of me.’ I could hear my heart banging in my ears, feel 
the pulse beating in my throat. 

‘But my own enquiries were listened to, and word was brought to me of a 
young man who was lying desperately ill in a peasant’s hut.’ 

‘Go on,’ I said. ‘Tell me quickly.’ 

‘Yes. It was Patrick.’ She looked down at her hands, now neatly gloved, as 
if she was seeing another scene. ‘He had been taken in from the street, so sick 
that he could not speak nor name himself. The people who took him in are 
part gypsy, part criminal, so they had their own reasons, perhaps, for going 
slow, but to do them justice they looked after him well. And finally came to 
me.’ 

‘How long ago was this? Oh, why didn’t you tell me at once?’ 

‘Not so long ago. And why? Because we got word of your marriage. We do 
not get to hear things quite so quickly as elsewhere in Vyksa,’ she said in that 
dry manner of hers. 

‘I did write. I was surprised you were slow in answering.’ 

‘| dare say we have Madame Denisov to thank for hindering our 
correspondence.’ 

‘Yes, Dolly would be capable of it. But ...’ 

Marisia shrugged. ‘Or it may just have been our notoriously bad mails. At 
any rate, we learnt of your wedding at a bad time. It threw back Patrick’s 
recovery, I can tell you.’ 

‘I must go to Vyksa at once,’ I said. ‘I must see Patrick.’ I was in agony, 
hardly knowing what I was saying. ‘How is he? Tell me quickly.’ 

‘You need not go to Vyksa,’ said Marisia. ‘I had more than one reason for 
coming to St Petersburg, and my father had more than one reason for 
wanting to get rid of me. I have brought Patrick to the city with me; I have 
brought him to you.’ 


Marisia had a room in a lodging house in the university district of St 
Petersburg. It was a students’ lodging house, she said, where no one took 
much notice of you. Patrick had a room there, too. 

We could have driven in my own motor-car, but Marisia insisted we travel 
on a common street conveyance. I could see she wanted to draw no attention 
to us, but this was so like her usual way of life that I took no notice of it. The 
moment I stepped inside the lodging-house and smelt the air of sour cabbage 
and old tea, and walked on the slippery linoleum which covered the stairs, I 


knew that this was Marisia’s natural ambience. Here, in this subdued, 
impoverished intellectual world, she was entirely at home. 

On the stairs, she stopped me. ‘He knows I am bringing you, and he is 
really quite himself again, but you must be prepared for a shock.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course,’ I said, hardly listening. ‘But let’s get on. I want to see 
him.’ 

‘Well, here we are now.’ And Marisia rapped on a door, and without 
waiting for an answer said: ‘Here she is; I’ve got her with me. Here’s Rose for 
you, Patrick.’ 

Patrick got up from the chair where he had been sitting. In the light from 
one small window I saw he was very thin, almost gaunt, and with the flesh 
fined away from the bones of his face. His eyes, bright as ever, had shadows 
around them of deepest blue. But what shocked me most was the livid, 
jagged scar, still looking raw and barely healed, across the front of his throat. 

I ran forward and put my arms round him. His own came round me. ‘Rose, 
dear Rose.’ He spoke with difficulty, his voice low and unsteady. 

‘Patrick — your throat, your face.’ I swung round and faced Marisia 
accusingly. ‘You didn’t tell me.’ 

She faced me, her back against the door. ‘I didn’t tell you, no. I told you he 
had been taken ill suddenly. That was true, he had the Vyksa fever. I dare say 
we all had a touch of it more or less; I know I had, although I said nothing. 
But what kept Patrick speechless was that, while ill, he was attacked by men 
he never saw. Knocked unconscious and his throat cut.’ 

‘You mean a deliberate attempt to kill you? Murder?’ Now I stared at 
Patrick’s face. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said huskily. ‘We can’t be sure.’ 

‘It was,’ declared Marisia in a hard, clear voice. ‘Of course it was. Now you 
see another reason why the family that took him in were slow to declare his 
presence; they did not want to stand accused. But it was no common act of 
criminal intent.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I didn’t see how she could be so sure, but her words 
only skated over the surface of my mind. For I had other and more pressing 
things I wanted to say to Patrick. ‘I was sure you were dead — or if not dead, 
gone from me for ever. That was why I married. No, that’s not true, not the 
only reason; there were reasons connected with my inheritance of the Gowrie 
Works. But I wouldn’t have let them weigh with me for an instant if I had 
thought you were alive. Oh Patrick, Patrick, if only I had known. But never 
mind — it’s a marriage of convenience only, there’s no reality to it, never 
think that for a moment; I can end it.’ 

Gradually their silence got through to me, and I ceased to talk. 

‘Steady on, Rose,’ said Patrick. 

‘No, nothing is simple in Russia, is it? I forgot.’ I moved away to sit down 
in the chair that Patrick had vacated. There was only a bed and a desk and a 
narrow bookcase in the room. ‘You had better tell me what it is I should 
know. Obviously there is something.’ 

‘What you should know is to keep quiet. Tell no one Patrick Graham is still 
alive,’ said Marisia fiercely. ‘If he was not the victim of an ordinary criminal 
act of violence, then someone tried to have him killed for one of two 


reasons.’ 

‘And they are?’ 

Still in that husky voice, Patrick said: ‘Because of what I am, the reason 
that brought me to Russia, the fact that I am an agent of the British 
government.’ 

‘You mean the police working for the Tsar might have tried to kill you? In 
such a way?’ I was very doubtful. ‘Surely they would just have arrested you?’ 

‘It’s possible, Rose. The other reason might be because of my connections 
with you.’ 

‘Yes, I see.’ And I was beginning to. The Gowrie Works was a dangerous 
inheritance, almost as explosive in the circle of my friends and lovers as the 
product we made there. ‘Yes, I can see that there are people who might have 
wanted to cut you from my life.’ Dolly Denisov, I thought, and the old 
Princess from the Red Staircase. Was that what had brought her to 
Shereshevo in truth? ‘But I told no one I had found you again.’ 

‘Nothing is hidden for long in Russia,’ said Patrick simply. 

I got up. I felt full of impatient energy. ‘So I am to keep quiet, say nothing, 
and let you get out of Russia?’ 

‘If I can,’ said Patrick. 

I turned to Marisia. ‘It was you who got Patrick out of Vyksa. For that, 
thank you.’ 

‘T had help.’ She looked at Patrick. A communication took place between 
them, he nodded his head. ‘I got help from Edward Lacey.’ 

‘He’s another of my sort,’ said Patrick. ‘Only a thoroughgoing professional. 
I mean, he is working for the British government.’ 

‘So that’s why he’s in Russia? Gathering information about life here? And 
it’s not because of his sister or Ariadne or Dolly Denisov.’ 

‘Well, they provide a good excuse, and a genuine reason for being here. 
Besides, he is their friend.’ 

‘But not mine, apparently,’ I said. ‘Or he would have spoken to me.’ 

‘You were about to be married,’ pointed out Marisia. ‘It was hardly the 
right moment.’ 

‘But later, later he could have said something ...’ 

‘It is he who suggested I speak to you now,’ said Marisia. 

A sudden and unexpected pang gripped me; it was almost a physical pain: 
‘Everyone seems to trust you, Marisia,’ I said. 

‘Rose!’ She was hurt. 

We stared at each other. In that moment, all our friendship seemed held in 
threat. And it was my doing, and my eyes fell. 

‘Rose, you’re jealous.’ 

‘Yes,’ I muttered. 

‘To show you there is no cause, I will give you —’ and she consulted the 
silver watch pinned to her bodice — ‘one half hour alone. There you are, Rose, 
take it.’ And retreating to the door, she closed it firmly behind her. 

Patrick took a deep breath of relief, letting me see then the tension and 
anxiety that had been inside him. ‘My dearest Rose, I must take this chance of 
talking to you and saying things I could not say in front of Marisia, although 
she is our friend. Edward Lacey, who makes it his business to know 


everything and who is also our friend, has an informer inside the Third 
Bureau who tells him that my presence at Vyksa was known not only to the 
secret police, but also to an enemy in the Denisov household. I can see that it 
must have been so. I trust Marisia personally, but I think now that my 
relationship to you has been known and exploited from the beginning. I begin 
to see terrible things.’ 

I was staring at him in horror, trying to fit into one coherent picture all the 
shattering facts that were flooding in on me. 

‘Probably the old Princess,’ I said. ‘I always thought her capable of almost 
anything. She’s what I call a remorseless innocent. No pity in pursuit of what 
she thinks right. Ariadne is like that, too. Not Dolly, though.’ 

‘You always protect Dolly.’ 

‘T like her.’ 

I think you like them all.’ 

‘The terrible thing is,’ I confessed, ‘one cannot help it.’ 

‘I think they are in for trouble,’ said Patrick. ‘Or some of them. Edward’s 
informer tells him that the Tsar’s government is going to celebrate the 
Tercentenary of its dynasty’s rule by a most tremendous crack-down on all 
political movements, clubs, societies and secret groups. Of course, through 
their secret police they know the names of almost everyone engaged in such 
things. A lot of people are going to be arrested.’ 

‘You mean people like Marisia and Dolly?’ 

‘IT think the old Princess can protect Dolly. And Marisia? Well, she has her 
own ways of looking after herself,’ he said thoughtfully. 

‘Have you told her what you know? It seems to betray her not to.’ 

‘In a guarded kind of way I have, but there is another reason for being 
careful with her ... One anarchist group is planning to forestall the crack- 
down by striking a great blow. I don’t know the details, nor did Edward’s 
informer, but I am alarmed. You are involved with these people. Your 
husband is one of them. You even sympathize. God knows, after Vyksa I 
understand that sympathy, but there is great danger. I want you to ask your 
husband for your freedom, and leave Russia. Edward Lacey will help us both.’ 
He gripped my hand. ‘Will you do that, Rose?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, my breath coming irregularly. A complex web of double 
relationships was opening up before me. There was Marisia, a messenger for 
the revolutionaries, acting as a go-between; there was Andrew, most likely a 
fellow-conspirator — was it he who had been stealing explosives from the 
Gowrie Works? And there was my husband. What was Peter’s part? What was 
mine? I could see my own danger. Even more could I see Patrick’s, because 
he was under threat from every side. Only Edward Lacey seemed to offer true 
protection to him, and his motives were political. ‘Yes, I will do it. I must. It 
is you I long to be with. You are my love. But I have loyalties I cannot easily 
break. Let me do it in my own way.’ 

Patrick drew the bolt across the door. ‘Now I don’t mean to waste the half 
hour we have. Come here, Rose.’ And he held open his arms and I went into 
them. ‘I stood watching you once,’ he murmured, ‘from the depths of 
Madame Mozorov’s shop to which I had brought a message for Ariadne from 
Marisia. You never saw me. I hungered for you then. It is nothing to my 


hunger now’ 
Marisia had said half an hour, but she let us have longer than that. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The next day I was confined to bed. I seemed to have the symptoms of a 
heavy cold, but inside myself I knew I was hiding. I wanted to stay quietly for 
a time with my secret. Also, I didn’t want to have to look into the eyes of all 
those around me to see which one of them was my adversary. Of course, I 
had to see Peter and Dolly, and both of them were very nice to me and 
absolutely as normal. So much so that I felt almost their betrayer for not 
speaking to them openly. 

The cold had been increasing with each day that passed and now was 
nearly thirty degrees below zero. Within, the house was warm, overheated 
almost, but outside thick furs felt like light cotton. The eyelashes became 
rigid, the breath froze - even to draw a breath was painful. How the horses 
and the coachmen and the poor of the city stood the great cold, I could not 
conceive. Or the sick or the old. To myself I thought that when the cold 
reached its greatest intensity, which they said was after Christmas, then the 
Princess Irene would die. I even thought I might die myself, so great was the 
tension within me. 

I was sitting propped up against my pillows when a note was handed to me 
from Madame Titov. After the rather elaborate formalities which always 
prefaced her letters, she went on: ‘You are invited to call, on any day you 
choose, on the boy. You know to whom I refer? Discretion is best. Simply 
announce yourself. The way is prepared. But go soon.’ 

‘Physician, heal thyself,’ I groaned, dragging myself upright. 

But I felt better when I was on my feet and, wrapping myself in my thick 
fur, I decided to drive myself that afternoon. 

I drove on the snowy roads to Tsarskoe Seloe, had my car escorted by a 
mounted soldier to a side door, and was quietly admitted. I didn’t expect to 
enjoy myself, but found myself taking part in a happy nursery tea. 

‘Huntley and Palmer biscuits, you see?? my young host pointed out 
proudly. ‘I ordered them especially for you.’ 

‘Delicious,’ I said, ‘May I have another one?’ 

‘Oh, please.’ And he took one himself and then one for his little fox-terrier. 
‘It was as you said. My leg isn’t exactly better, but it’s a good deal more use 
to me than it was. That’s why I asked for you to come. I wanted to show you.’ 

‘Oh, good.’ A trio of little cats was wreathed round his feet. ‘Do I recognize 
that kitten? Is it the one I saw at Spala?’ He nodded. ‘How it’s grown.’ 

‘She had fleas,’ he said prosaically. ‘I caught them too. Did you?’ 

‘No.’ I shook my head. ‘Never an itch.’ 

He laughed merrily and held out his hand. ‘You will come again, won’t 
you? It has been such fun.’ 

He had a large square pocket on his loose jacket, and he popped the kitten 
in so only its head could be seen. Both of them looked at me with big, 
confident eyes. ‘It’s name is Katinka.’ 


‘And what else is that I see in your other pocket?’ I said in surprise. ‘It 
looks like a cigarette case. Smoking, are you now?’ 

‘No! He doubled up in mirth at my suggestion, delighted that I should 
make it. ‘I took it off Papa for smoking all the time at tea. I am to keep it 
three days as his punishment. Not that he’ll stop, of course, but when he’s at 
it one can smell nothing but those horrid gaspers of his. Can’t you smell them 
now?’ 

‘A little,’ I admitted. It was quite strong, as a matter of fact. 

That evening I described my visit to Peter. He liked to hear the details of 
life inside the palace. I was now doing my best to keep things smooth and 
pleasant between us at all times, because as soon as a suitable moment 
presented itself, as soon as I had the courage, I meant to ask him for my 
freedom. 

‘And still tea and biscuits at “the five o’clock” with his parents? How 
English.’ 

‘T think it’s rather nice. And anyway, by all accounts the Tsar smokes more 
cigarettes than he drinks tea.’ 

‘Oh, everyone knows about those cigarettes. I’ve smelt them; like burning 
rope.’ 

‘Yow’re a gossip at heart, I believe, Peter.’ 

‘All Russians are.’ He was thoughtful. ‘The kitten obviously needs a bed. 
Why don’t you get one made at Knopf’s and give it to him as a present?’ 

‘Oh, Peter, what a nice idea! Yes, I’ll go there tomorrow and choose, I can 
buy some Christmas presents there as well.’ I was anxious to be placatory. 

Peter came with me to the shop. To my surprise, Knopf’s had a number of 
beds for pet cats for me to choose from. Some were simple and rustic - 
though craftsman-made — while others were luxurious and ornate. I swithered 
between a comfortable little bed covered in quilted silk and a solid wooden 
four-poster complete with hangings embroidered with mouse faces. But then 
Peter drew my attention to an even more fascinating structure like a Chinese 
pagoda. Made of wood and metal, it was gleaming with red and gold and 
decorated with tiny bells. 

‘How pretty,’ I said. ‘Certainly it is fit for an Imperial cat. But it’s very 
large.’ 

‘He has six cats,’ Peter pointed out. 

‘Perhaps it is the best one to choose. I do like it, I must say. Yes, I’ll have 
it.’ 

‘And we will have a big K for Katinka Kat painted on the side of the 
pagoda,’ suggested Peter. 

‘Certainly, madame.’ The salesman nodded and bowed. ‘You must allow us 
a little time, however.’ He consulted his book. ‘Two days, three at the most, if 
you please.’ 

When the present to the child is delivered then I shall leave, I thought. 
That shall be my deadline. Tonight I must talk to Peter. 


That evening the temperature had dropped below even what was considered 
the usual winter cold in St Petersburg. Even inside the house it seemed chilly. 
And the atmosphere was uneasy. I thought now that it was the atmosphere of 


the Red Staircase, penetrating everywhere now, impregnating everywhere 
with its flavour of ancient frivolities combined with incessant intriguing and 
plotting. 

Peter listened quietly enough, when I told him that I wished our marriage 
to end and wanted my freedom, then paced slowly up and down our room, 
deep in thought. 

‘Do something for me,’ he said, ‘and I will meet you in any request you 
make about our relationship. Go on a journey for me to Moscow.’ 

‘So it’s a bargain?’ I said. 

‘No, that’s a crude word. There are no bargains. You need not go unless 
you wish. It’s for you to decide.’ 

Tll do it for you, Peter. I can see it is important to you. As a gesture of 
affection and trust,’ I said, holding out my hand. 

He held it for a moment, and then kissed it. ‘Go to bed now. I have work to 
do. I will tell you all about it tomorrow.’ 

In the morning, Peter was up before me, and I found him studying my 
wardrobe. 

‘What are you looking at? My clothes, Peter? All my old ones, too. The 
nicer ones are over there, my dear.’ 

He turned round to me. ‘I was looking to see what you could wear today.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you worry,’ I yawned. ‘I will decide.’ 

‘T’ve chosen already.’ He put his arm round me and drew me away from the 
closet. ‘Go and drink some coffee. You’re only half awake. Have your 
breakfast, and I will join you.’ 

When he appeared, he had a pile of clothes over his arm which he laid out 
on a chair before me. I saw a thick tweed skirt, a tailored jacket of grey wool 
that I had brought from home, and a shapeless garment which I recognized at 
once. 

‘My old shuba!’ I exclaimed. ‘I kept it out of sentiment. But why on earth 
am I to wear all those things?’ 

‘Drink your coffee and I’ll tell you.’ 

I poured another cup for Peter and sipped my own. My breakfast tray was 
on a round table in the window. We usually breakfasted alone now. It was 
the household concession to our married state. 

‘I want you to take a message to Moscow. I will give you the address and 
also draw you a map. There will be no difficulty about finding the way.’ 

‘And how am I to get to Moscow?’ I said, staring at him. 

‘By the railway. You will go to the Central Station in St Petersburg and get 
your ticket. It won’t be a comfortable journey, I’m afraid, nor short. You must 
travel overnight.’ 

‘How long does it take?’ I stood up, trying to think myself into the position 
of someone about to undertake a long journey. 

‘Long enough,’ he said absently, as if his thoughts were elsewhere. ‘About 
the clothes, Rose.’ 

‘No need,’ I was studying them. ‘I’ve worked it out for myself. I am not to 
look like your wife, nor anyone of importance. I am to look like a poor, 
negligible woman. A kind of disguise, in short. You don’t want me 
recognized, either when I go or when I come back.’ 


‘If you can manage it.’ 

‘Oh, Pll manage it.’ I picked up the shuba. ‘I don’t believe this was new 
when I bought it. I believe I can still see the shape of the first owner 
embedded in it.’ 

It’s no joking matter, Rose.’ 

‘Tm not joking.’ And I meant it. ‘Is it such a very dangerous and secret 
errand?’ 

He was silent. ‘Not dangerous, Rose, or I would not let you go. But its 
purpose must be secret, yes.’ 

‘Even from me?’ 

Peter took my hand and held it tight. ‘For the moment, Rose. In the end I 
expect you will know all. Yes, I’m sure of it. You must.’ 

‘T hate not knowing what I’m doing. But if you say I will know in the end, 
then Pll put up with it.’ An idea had come to me. ‘Tell me, was it in 
connection with this errand of yours that Ariadne went to Vassily Island? 
Was that what she was really doing?’ I had heard the two of them arranging 
the expedition in the hall, and something in the way they were talking had 
made me wonder ... 

‘She brought me some information in connection with what takes you to 
Moscow,’ he said reluctantly. ‘I tell you the truth as much as I can,’ he said, 
with evident pain. 

We stood looking at each other in silence. I could hear a pulse banging in 
my ears. I never doubted for a moment that if I went on this journey I should 
be taking part in a secret plot. So Peter was actively engaged in working 
against the government? I had always known, or guessed, something of the 
sort. 

‘I understand that the government of Russia must be liberalized,’ I said. 
‘Must it be done this way?’ 

‘You know it must. You can’t compare Russia with what you know of your 
own country. We must do things in a secret, quiet way.’ 

Suddenly I had a memory of that day soon after I had arrived in Russia 
when there had been a bomb in the Imperial Library. I remembered the 
police and the students they had arrested. One of them had been a young girl. 

‘T couldn’t be a part of anything violent,’ I said. 

‘No, no, Rose. Nothing like that, I swear. Don’t you trust me?’ 

I took a deep breath. ‘Yes, I do trust you.’ 

‘You need not go if you don’t want to. I’ll put no pressure on you, Rose. Say 
no. Just say no, and there shall be no more mention of it.’ 

‘Oh, P’ll go.’ 

‘Very well then, here is what you are to do. You are to go to Moscow, to an 
address I will give you. You are expected. A man will be waiting for you 
there. You must give him the letter I shall give to you.’ Peter hesitated. ‘The 
man may not be there when you arrive, he may come later. It’s possible you 
may have to spend one night at the house, or even two. Prepare yourself for 
it.’ 

‘Write it all down, address, names, everything, while I pack a bag,’ I said 
briskly. ‘What will you tell Dolly?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘For Dolly will not ask.’ 


I stared in disbelief. 

‘I shall lie if I have to,’ he said in a hard voice. ‘And so must you. But 
silence is best.’ 

It was my first lesson in conspiracy. 

When I set off a few hours later, I had a carefully written and detailed list 
of instructions tucked into an inner pocket. 

‘Destroy it as soon as you can,’ said Peter. This was my second lesson in 
conspiracy. 

In the small travelling bag at my feet was secreted the letter containing the 
message I was to deliver. 

No one saw me leave the Denisov house. I slipped out, carrying my own 
bag, and took a public tram to the railway station. I attracted no special 
notice in the tram, or later when I bought my ticket for Moscow. I was just a 
shabbily dressed young woman travelling on her own. A third lesson for a 
conspirator, I thought: look like everyone else. 

My first moment of fear came as I was sitting in the compartment waiting 
for the train to draw out of the station, and two policemen came down the 
platform, looking into every carriage. I shrank back into my corner-seat and 
tried to occupy myself with a newspaper. But they only put their heads round 
the door and withdrew, barely looking at me. I drew a sigh of relief. 

‘Searching for an escaped prisoner, so I heard,’ said a fat woman sitting in 
another corner. ‘That’s the tale. Don’t know if it’s true. You can’t believe 
everything you hear.’ 

‘May be nothing at all. Sometimes they’re just finding work for themselves, 
looking important,’ grumbled an old man sitting opposite. 

‘Something, nothing,’ nodded the fat woman. ‘We shall never know. Swine, 
I call them.’ 

‘Now, now,’ said the old man. ‘I suppose we’d be angry if they let us get 
blown up, or if they let criminals rob us or murder us without them doing 
anything about it. Not that I like them, mind. Any little experience I have had 
of them has not made me think them charming fellows.’ 

‘My brother’s a policeman,’ said a woman opposite, who was nursing her 
baby. ‘He’s not a bad fellow. A man must live.’ 

The journey was uneventful, if exhausting. My fellow passengers took a 
mild interest in me, but were easily satisfied to be told I was changing 
position from being a governess in one household in St Petersburg to another 
in Moscow. The baby, a girl, was restless and took up most of her mother’s 
attention. We all of us slept as much as we could. Every so often we were 
offered glasses of hot tea from a little old lady who had a great samovar at 
the end of our coach. There is a little old lady like this on all Russian trains, 
but this was my first meeting with one. I knew so little of public transport in 
Russia that I had to be on the alert not to show my ignorance. The hot tea 
was welcome. I had no food with me, but the fat lady in the corner had 
plenty and she gave me a roll with meat in it. 

‘It’s the best quality beef, my dear, you may be sure of it, for my husband’s 
a butcher.’ 

Inside the train it was very hot, but I was conscious all the time that we 
were trundling across the snowbound countryside of Russia. I had never felt 


so lonely and alien as I felt then. What was I doing, travelling through the 
night with my message? I wanted to be at home, even back in Scotland, with 
familiar things around me again. I was lost, a stranger here in Russia. 

A hot glass of tea at this, my low point, was a welcome restorer. ‘Ah, you 
look better now,’ said the butchers wife. ‘Poorly, you looked. I dare say we all 
do. No, for these journeys, I always say I start on them a young woman and 
end an old woman. Well, it’s not so far now, and you'll need all your wits 
about you in Moscow. Those Muscovites!’ And she shrugged. ‘Rob you as 
soon as look at you. You be careful, my dear.’ 


There was winter daylight of a sort when eventually I arrived at Moscow, 
pushing my way through the crowds that filled the railway station. 
Nervously, I saw that there were a number of policemen on duty. A pair 
stood talking by the big arch of the exit, scanning the crowd with bored, 
cynical eyes. But they took no notice of me as, feeling self-conscious, I pushed 
past. As luck would have it, I dropped Peter’s map with my instructions on it 
almost at the feet of one policeman, but he did no more than pick it up and 
hand it over politely with scarcely a look. I felt better after that, and breathed 
more freely. 

‘You can make your way on foot to the address I’ve given you,’ Peter had 
said as he drew the map. Dry, hard snow was falling as I made my way out 
into the street. I knew I must turn to my right and then look for the right 
road. 

I hadn’t walked more than a few yards before I could tell that Moscow was 
avery different city from St Petersburg. The air smelt different; drier, colder, 
full of spice and wood-smoke. The street I was walking in was narrow and 
twisting compared with the broad, straight roads of St Petersburg. On either 
side the buildings were low, dark-stoned and irregular in shape. The skyline 
was not a bit like that of St Petersburg. I had the sense of being in an ancient 
city whose life seemed closer to the middle ages than to the twentieth 
century. This was the Russia of the Boyars and the ‘Old Believers’ — the 
supporters of the archaic Russia and the unreformed church that Peter the 
Great had tried to sweep away, but which remained there for ever 
underneath. 

I was getting weary. As I trudged through the streets, deeply rutted with 
dirty snow, I put my bag down at intervals to rest. 

I felt afraid as I turned the corner into a narrow street and looked up at the 
house which was my destination. ‘It lies between a tailor’s shop and a 
baker’s,’ Peter had said. ‘So you will know it.’ And there it was, number 
thirty-one, Little Arbat Street. A dim light shone behind the fanlight of the 
front door. I could see a bell-pull. I tugged at it. Distantly, far away in the 
house, I heard the bell sound. 

Then there was silence. For a long time, I waited. 

I rang again. The bell spoke again. Then I heard the sound of soft, slow 
footsteps behind the door. Slowly, it opened. 

‘I was coming,’ said a quiet complaining voice. ‘No need to keep ringing.’ 

I was looking at a very small man; he was not a dwarf, just tiny. His head, 
however, was disproportionately large, as a child’s is, but the sharpness of his 


eyes showed him to be an adult. 

‘I was told to call here,’ I said nervously. 

‘Come in, come in. I’ve been expecting you.’ 

He was carrying a lamp and he walked before me, showing me the way 
along a dark narrow corridor, and up a staircase covered in slippery 
linoleum. The house smelt damp and stale. 

‘You were expecting me?’ I queried. I suppose I was surprised not to be 
questioned and checked up on. 

‘I was expecting someone,’ said the little man. ‘I knew it would be a young 
woman. It usually is.’ 

‘Oh.’ Somehow this was a dispiriting thing to hear as I trudged up the 
stairs. But it was stupid of me to think I was unique. ‘I am ...’ I began. 

‘Don’t tell me. Do not give me your name. I do not wish to know it. Nor 
will I give you mine.’ 

‘But I was told it,’ I said hesitantly. ‘It was written down for me.’ I looked 
at Peter’s instructions. 

‘No matter. It’s not what I’m called. You need not use it. Call me Doctor.’ 

‘Are you a doctor?’ 

‘No.’ 

He had led me to a small room, where he placed the lamp on the table. 

‘Well, give me what you’ve brought.’ 

I put my bag on the table, opened it and began to fumble round for the 
envelope Peter had given me. Soon I should have achieved my mission and 
could leave. I wouldn’t stay a minute in this house, which depressed me. ‘You 
will be taken care of,’ Peter had said. But I didn’t want to be taken care of 
here. 

‘Hurry up. You know you have to get on. This is not the end of your 
journey.’ 

I had the letter in my hand, but I just stood there staring at him. ‘No, I 
didn’t know. I can’t go on. I don’t know where to go.’ 

TI tell you, of course. When I’ve had a look at what you bring me.’ He 
took the letter from my limp grasp. ‘Here, sit down.’ He pushed a chair 
towards me. 

Silently I sat down, my legs trembling. As he tore open the letter in the 
light of the lamp, I saw a sheaf of bank notes. So I had brought money as well 
as a message. What was the important information I had carried? I studied 
his face as he read. The large features were expressionless. 

‘Good,’ he said as he finished reading. ‘Now I know what this is all about. 
That is, I know as much as is good for me, which is not much. Well, I'll tell 
you where to go next. That is really what is demanded of you. I’ll write down 
the address. You can take a tram. Ask for Mr Jakob when you get there.’ 

‘No. It’s no good. I can’t go.’ I felt sick. ‘I don’t know how I should manage.’ 

He looked at me for a moment, then put on a pair of large, round 
spectacles and looked at me again. ‘Were you followed here? Did anyone see 
you come?’ 

‘No one, as far as I know.’ 

‘I believe you. Who would notice you?’ 

‘No one,’ I repeated wretchedly. 


‘A foreigner, too. German?’ 

‘No.’ I left it there. The less said about me the better. 

‘Just your accent, you know. No offence meant.’ He was fussing round the 
room. ‘Very well, I will come with you and show you the way. You look 
harmless enough.’ 

‘Oh, thank you.’ I stood up, strength returning to me, and a new confidence 
that I would fulfil my mission. 

‘Come on, then.’ He turned out the lamp and, taking my hand, led me 
downstairs in the dark. 

At the front door he turned as he opened it and looked into my face, 
illuminated by a gas jet from a street lamp. 

‘You will know me again,’ he said. 

‘Yes.’ I drew back a little. Close to, his face was pockmarked and yellow. 
His breath smelt. 

‘Forget me. That’s my advice. And a warning, too.’ 

“You needn’t tell me.’ 

He shook his head as he motioned me to go through the door and closed it 
behind us. ‘So young,’ he said. ‘So young. A mere girl. And already you are a 
conspirator.’ 

We emerged from Little Arbat Street and walked back to where the trams 
stopped in the main street. Each one as it clanged past seemed crowded. 

‘Don’t sit with me,’ he said. ‘Better safe than sorry. Just watch me. When I 
take my handkerchief out, prepare to get out. Here, take this.’ He gave me a 
couple of coins. ‘This is your fare. Then you need not speak.’ 

We stood there waiting in the cold. He let several trams go past before he 
deemed one safe. They were all as crowded as each other, and when we got 
on there was no question of sitting down, and I wondered why he had 
bothered to mention it as likely. We were squeezed up against each other, but 
I kept my eyes on his handkerchief, and when he signalled I followed him off 
the tram and down the street, walking a pace or two behind. I towered above 
him; the effect must have been ludicrous. The idea grew on me, swelling 
irrepressibly inside me, so that I had to bite back my giggles. I began to 
stagger with the effort. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ he said, swinging round. 

‘Nothing.’ Exhaustion and a sense of being torn totally from my own life 
had brought me to the edge of hysteria. 

‘Good. For we have arrived.’ He nodded towards a small house, next door 
to a greengrocer’s shop. To my great relief, I saw that the house appeared 
clean and respectable. A woman’s face peeped at us from behind a curtain. 
He rapped on the door, which she opened almost at once. She was grey- 
haired and plump, with a starched white apron crackling over a dark woollen 
dress. Little fat folds of flesh almost masked her eyes so that their expression 
was hard to read. But she admitted us silently, with a nod. 

Inside the house the Doctor handed over to me the envelope I had brought 
with me from St Petersburg; I could see the money was still there. He 
muttered a few sentences which I could not hear, except that I made out one 
word, ‘Jakob’, said more than once. She shrugged and protested. But his only 
answer was to make his way to the front door, open it, and disappear. 


The woman and I looked at each other. ‘So you want to see Mr Jakob?’ she 
asked. 

‘T have been told so,’ I said carefully. ‘All I know is that I was told to go to 
the house in Little Arbat Street. The rest has followed from that.’ 

‘Well, he isn’t here. You’ll have to stay the night.’ She put her hand on my 
arm with a tight grip. 

‘But I’ve delivered my message,’ I said, trying to draw away. ‘I can go now.’ 

‘It is not what you have delivered, but what you must take with you that 
matters,’ she said. ‘Follow me and I will show you your room. Are you 
hungry? Would you like to eat?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘All I want is to do what I was asked to do, and leave.’ 

‘Tomorrow,’ she said stolidly. ‘Here,’ she opened a door. ‘In here you may 
sleep.’ 

She lit a lamp on a table by the bed, drew the curtains and left me. I was 
alone in a low-ceilinged room in which, except for the table with the lamp, 
was nothing but a bed and a washstand. 

I took off my outer clothes, washed my hands and face, and lay down. 
Within minutes I was asleep. 

I was awakened by the sound of a voice from below. I could hear a man 
talking. I lay there listening to the low, bass sound of his voice. At intervals 
there would be silence while, presumably, another quieter voice spoke. Then 
the voice started again. The conversation went on for some time. 

I had the sensation of having slept for hours. I had no way of telling the 
time, for when I consulted my watch it had stopped. 

Then I heard footsteps on the stairs. In a hurry I got off the bed and went 
to the door. But the feet passed me by and 382 went on and up. I felt the lock 
on my door, but there was no key. With profound unease I went back to bed 
and lay down again. I could have dragged the wash-stand across the door, 
but the idea struck me as ludicrous. After all, I was a conspirator myself. Why 
should these people here harm me? I was one of them now. 

As I lay there, I had for one brief moment a flash of something like recoil 
from Peter for having introduced me into this world. And yet I had gone 
willingly, even eagerly, on this errand. How perverse my own nature must be 
that in performing it I should feel betrayed and dirtied. 

In the morning, I was roused by the woman - I never learnt her name -— 
bringing me a tray of breakfast. The meal was beautifully laid out on a crisp 
white cloth, with coffee, eggs and fruit. The way she served it confirmed the 
thought I had already had, that she had once been in good service. So if the 
man last night was ‘the Doctor’, I would call her ‘the Servant’. 

‘Eat your breakfast,’ she ordered. ‘Then I will bring you a jug of hot water 
so you can wash before your journey.’ 

‘Oh, I can go then?’ I said with relief. 

‘Yes. Mr Jakob is ready for you.’ 

Ready for me, I thought as I ate quickly. Why ‘ready’? 

I soon saw when I got downstairs. A pallid-looking man of about thirty was 
standing there, looking at his watch. He was wearing a shabby overcoat and 
a cloth cap. At his feet was a small case. ‘Good morning,’ he said politely. ‘My 
name is Jakob. So you’re ready. We can set off.’ 


‘Are you coming with me?’ I said, with some surprise. 

‘Oh yes. We travel together. Everything is arranged according to 
instructions.’ 

The woman came bustling into the room with a long woollen muffler in 
her hands. ‘Now wear this, my dear young man. You must look after yourself. 
Too much is asked of you. Remember how close you came to dying.’ 

He ignored her, not even touching the scarf. ‘We must make a start,’ he 
said to me. 

Bluntly, I asked: ‘Did I bring instructions or did I bring payment?’ 

He gave a shrug and a cool smile. ‘What do you know?’ 

‘Hardly anything,’ I answered. ‘I am only guessing that I brought a message 
asking for you and for you to do something. But it seems logical.’ I saw by the 
look of anger on his face that my guess had struck home. ‘And the money was 
to pay you.’ 

‘I am never paid,’ he said at once. ‘The money was for the cause.’ 

‘Then you are bringing something that cost money.’ And I looked at his 
case. He made no movement towards it; a lesser man might have done, I 
suppose, but I saw his muscles tense. ‘Your own expert knowledge perhaps?’ 

‘You should know better than to talk like that,’ he said coldly. ‘We can go 
together as far as the railway station. After that we had better separate.’ 

From then on there was silence between us until we were approaching the 
forecourt of the railway station. 

‘From the way you speak you are English by birth?’ he said. 

‘Scottish,’ I answered. 

At once his face lit up. ‘Ah, a countrywoman of Robert Burns. Now I 
understand why you are one of us. You know what it is to be oppressed.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ I said. The idea was new to me. 

‘Of course, it is so,’ he said with force. ‘But you are wise to be discreet. No 
doubt your government has agents here, all governments do.’ He took my 
hand and gave it a vigorous shake. ‘I am only sorry now that we cannot 
travel together.’ 

The journey back from Moscow was tedious and long. I had plenty of time 
to think, as the wheels of the train rattled interminably beneath me. And 
though I closed my eyes and tried to rest, thoughts kept drifting in and out of 
my mind. I had done what Peter had asked of me. And I hadn’t enjoyed it. 
With a terrible clarity I knew that to be a conspirator, to act secretly and 
deviously, twisted my true nature. I couldn’t do it, and Peter would have to 
be told. 

But I had kept my part of our bargain. 

At last I slept, and awoke only as we arrived at St Petersburg. To my 
surprise, Peter met me at the station. He was pacing up and down the 
platform, and he had taken my arm before I had quite grasped that he was 
there at all. 

‘How did you know I would come on this train?’ 

‘I have met every possible train from Moscow since you left.’ He sounded 
anxious. ‘How are you?’ 

‘Weary, but I did what you wanted.’ 

Even in the excitement of our meeting I noticed that he had drawn me into 


an alcove where we could not be seen. 

‘But is this meeting safe?’ I asked. ‘Isn’t it all supposed to be so secret?’ 

‘T have been very careful,’ he said, ‘and I have my car tucked away in a 
most discreet spot. Presently we can walk there, and I’ll drive you home.’ 

When we were in the car and had drawn well away from the station, he 
said: ‘Now take off that terrible old garment and make yourself reasonable 
again.’ 

‘What about Dolly?’ I said as I divested myself and tried to settle my hair. 
‘Any questions?’ 

‘Luckily Ariadne has kept her so much on the go that she hasn’t had time 
for any,’ he said coolly. 

‘The servants must know I’ve been away, though,’ I thought, ‘especially 
that German man-servant of mine.’ But I did not say so aloud. 

It wasn’t until we were alone and in our own suite of rooms, and I had 
changed all my clothes, that I began to feel myself again. Peter sat reading 
and waiting for me to be ready. 

‘Are you hungry? Do you want something to eat?’ 

‘No. I want to say something to you.’ 

He looked up. ‘Oh, what?’ 

‘I want you to give up your work with people like this man Jakob that I 
went to meet,’ I said bluntly and suddenly. ‘It’s a terrible world they live in. I 
hate and fear it. I felt the blackness and coldness and wickedness so strongly 
that I could not breathe in that house where I stayed. It was a revelation to 
me.’ 

‘Blackness, coldness, wickedness. What a catalogue,’ said Peter. His tone 
was icy. ‘You don’t know what you are talking about.’ 

‘But I do. I was there and sensed it. If you don’t stop you will be as bad.’ 

‘You are talking of something you know nothing about,’ said Peter slowly. 
‘First impressions count for nothing.’ 

‘I think they count for everything. Please, Peter, please. Get out of all this, 
leave it all alone. Try some other way.’ 

‘Or?’ he enquired. ‘You will inform against me?’ 

‘IT never said that.’ 

‘But it was implied. What will you do if I say no? Go away and leave me?’ 

‘Our marriage must end anyway. We have agreed. You promised.’ I could 
not keep the alarm out of my voice. 

‘T do not think we can part, Rose.’ 

‘It was a bargain,’ I said. ‘That’s why I went to Moscow.’ 

‘I told you not to use that word. You went freely to Moscow.’ His voice was 
very cold. Not unkind, but infinitely remote and chilling. 

There was a long silence, during which I had nothing to say that would not 
make things worse. It was very hot in our room with the shutters drawn. 
Outside a wind was whining as it laid the snow. 

Finally, he seemed to relent a little. ‘I shall release you, Rose. In my own 
way and at my own time.’ 

‘I want it to be soon.’ 

He sighed. ‘Very well. You have made the choice. It shall be soon. Your 
present for the child in the palace has arrived. When you’ve taken it to him, 


then you can go.’ 

It was my own vow turned back on me. How strangely the gods pick up 
our intentions sometimes. 

‘Unfortunately the pagoda was a little broken in the arrival here. Luckily it 
can be set to rights here in the house, but I’m afraid you can’t take it 
tomorrow. Why don’t you go out on your own to see the boy and prepare the 
way for it? A big object like that going into his room — won’t there be 
questions asked?’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ I said. ‘The guards check anything that arouses their 
interest. They are dreadfully curious. I wouldn’t like it damaged again. He 
can give orders that it’s to be allowed straight through.’ 

‘And then you can take it out there and hand it straight over. You will need 
help in any case. A couple of men to carry it. It’s very heavy. So you will 
have to get permission for them, too.’ 

‘Oh yes, I will. That’s a good idea. Although the guards know me by now. 
And they are such simple country boys.’ 

I followed Peter out of the room and down the stairs to the very lowest 
floor of the house. This was a strange world to me, and I looked around 
curiously. Then Peter opened a door in the short passage that led to the vast 
cave of the kitchens, and I saw my Chinese pagoda gleaming in the gaslight, 
all red and gold. 

Working on it was my German man-servant. He gave a bow when he saw 
us, and stepped back so that I could look, but was otherwise taciturn. He did 
not improve on acquaintance. With my trip to Moscow behind me, I was in 
an edgy mood, not willing to accept this man and his ways any longer. 

On the floor were the wrappings which had enclosed the pagoda. I thought 
I could tell from the broken seal that he had disturbed the wrappings put on 
by the shop, Knopf’s. Out of curiosity, no doubt, in which case it was he who 
damaged my present. I complained to Peter, who shrugged. ‘It is his job to 
check the packages.’ 

‘But I don’t like him and would rather he did not serve me. Dismiss him for 
me, will you?’ 

‘Well —’ Peter hesitated. ‘That’s hard, I think.’ 

‘Then send him to work elsewhere. But not with me. I mean it.’ 

Peter gave in gracefully. ‘Of course. I’ll do what you say. I'll tell him 
myself. But it wasn’t he who damaged your present, you know.’ 

‘Nosey old thing. ’m sure it was his fault somehow. I’d rather he left it 
alone. I suppose he must finish the repairs on it, and then he can go away.’ 

‘If you say so.’ 

‘I do.’ 

We stayed a few minutes longer while I examined the piece of furniture, 
which it really was much more than a toy or a bed for an animal. Knopf’s had 
made it beautifully, every detail delicately carved and painted. Inside, the 
sleeping quarters were padded in dark-red quilted silk. I only wondered if 
any animal would dare to sleep in it. 

As we left the room I could see on one hand the lights of the kitchens and 
on the other the dark stairwell. Low pillars supported the ceiling, making 
many dark shadows. I glanced back as we walked towards the stairs. I saw a 


figure move out of the shadows and slip into the room we had left. 

‘Who’s that?’ I turned round. Peter caught me. 

‘Now, Rose.’ 

‘No. I want to see.’ 

I marched back and threw open the door. I found myself looking into the 
sallow face of Mr Jakob. 

Peter took the door from me and firmly closed it. ‘Why is Mr Jakob here?’ I 
said. ‘Why didn’t I know?’ 

‘Where else should he be?’ said Peter quietly: ‘Where else can it be safe? It 
is only for a little while.’ 

‘You’ve made me a fool. You could have told me.’ 

‘The fewer people who know, the better. To the servants he is the German’s 
brother. Soon he’ll be gone.’ 

‘They both will,’ I said fiercely. 

‘Yes. I promise. I have promised.’ 


One of the nicest ways of winter travelling was by horse-drawn sleigh. Dolly 
Denisov, of course, had one, and for a moment I thought how delightful it 
would be to sweep out to Tsarskoe Seloe in such a style, like St Nicholas 
himself. One made good speed on the frozen snow by sleigh, but the distance 
really was too far; it was better to go by train or motor-car. 

A chill mist hung over the city as I set out, reminding me that Peter the 
Great had built his city on the marshes. I was glad to drive fast, glad that 
Peter had given me, as if by foresight, a closed motor-car. 

I got the usual salute from the soldiers at the gate, and was waved on. I 
didn’t know the sentry’s face, but he knew me, and recognized me as a 
permitted visitor. 

I found the boy with one of his tutors, a man I didn’t know, with grey hair 
and a fat face. Both of them looked up, surprised. 

‘T’ve come to tell you that I am going to bring you a present. A bed for your 
little cat,’ I explained. ‘I needn’t ask if he’s still here, because I can see him 
sprawling across your work.’ I smiled at the tutor. ‘I suppose I shouldn’t be 
here.’ 

‘This is my German tutor,’ said the boy. ‘We only talk German together. He 
does not speak Russian or English.’ 

Or not willingly, I thought, seeing the man’s sour look. There was said to 
be a lot of German influence at the Court, a source of much criticism. The 
Tsarina usually got the credit for it. 

‘I can’t bring it today, but I’ve come to get permission to bring it to you 
tomorrow, together with my servants who must carry it.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t need permission. You are always welcome.’ 

‘The extra people with me, you know, seemed to make this trip necessary,’ 
I reminded him. ‘The guards could make difficulties.’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘They can be stupid. Unluckily no one takes any 
notice of me. Still, he can tell them.’ And he nodded towards his tutor. ‘They 
take notice of him. Monstrously unfair, isn’t it? Because I am the Heir.’ Then 
he chuckled. ‘Still, he more or less does what I tell him. Don’t let’s bother 
with him now. I'll do it later. He’s so cross at the moment. I’m idle, you see, 


and that annoys him.’ Again he gave a chuckle. ‘I don’t like German. No true 
Russian does. I tell him that.’ 

‘No wonder he’s annoyed.’ 

‘Ah well, I make it up in other ways, because I don’t dislike him when he’s 
not cross. For instance, I always let him smoke his pipe when he wants, and 
considering the smell, I call that very good of me. When he and Papa are 
both at it, my goodness.’ And he wrinkled up his elegant little nose. 

‘Whereas you always smell delicious, and Iam sure you never smoke.’ 

‘That’s true. Still, you never know.’ 

I was amused and touched at his show of affection. ‘Goodbye. I must go 
now.’ I bowed to his tutor, who made a sort of grunting noise. 

Alexis walked to the door with me. ‘My leg’s not so bad,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
walk too badly, do I?’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, and meant it. 

‘But I don’t know if I shall be allowed to go to all the celebrations in 
March, because Mother is ill. I’d like to go, but she can’t bear the idea of it 
all.’ And he sighed, a strangely adult noise. ‘Think of it, three hundred years. 
I’m not much like Peter the Great, am I? He liked cats too, though, did you 
know that? Napoleon hated them, but Peter the Great liked them. Well, so 
I’ve heard, anyway.’ 

There was a growl from the table, and in English, too: ‘Sir, you are talking 
too much.’ 

‘When my parents come to tea tomorrow, as they will, ’ll ask Papa to give 
me a bed for each of my cats,’ he called, as he limped back to the table. ‘And 
he’ll say, What, six beds! But he’ll let me have them.’ 

Dolly was waiting for me when I got back, appearing from her sitting-room 
with an anxious look. ‘Where have you been? Driving around at this hour?’ 

Briefly I told her. 

‘I think you’ll never understand the ways of Russia,’ she said. ‘You never 
seem to know what is done and what is not. The servants don’t like it, to 
begin with.’ 

‘Does it matter about them?’ 

‘It does and it doesn’t. Oh, you’ll never understand us.’ She was almost 
wringing her hands. I had the feeling that, although she was expressing worry 
about me, the source of it was really something else. 

‘Oh, Dolly!’ 

‘Yes, you can look amused. But here you are off from home on your own —’ 
she almost spat these words out - ‘and Peter saying that he is going to carry 
you off to Paris with him.’ 

‘Did he say that?’ I was surprised. ‘It’s not true, of course.’ But then I 
thought: ‘He promised me my freedom.’ This was his way of doing it. We 
would part in Paris. 

‘I think the world’s gone mad,’ said Dolly, at her most Russian. 

‘Oh, Dolly!’ I said again. 

‘No, you listen to me. Things do break up, crack into little pieces and float 
apart, friends move away from each other, people fall away from their 
families, from their countries. And when they do, it is never a good sign.’ 

When I got to my own room the first person I saw was my German man- 


servant standing among my possessions. ‘What are you doing here?’ I said 
sharply. ‘You are dismissed. I do not want you.’ 

He smiled and bowed, and very slightly shook his head. 

Incredulously, I thought: ‘He’s not going to go. He’s just not going.’ ‘Leave 
my room at once,’ I ordered. 

Still smiling, still managing to convey that he was not leaving my service, 
he edged himself out of the room — to me now a sinister and alarming figure. 

I walked over to where he had been standing by the bed, but nothing 
seemed touched, nothing disarranged. Then I saw that in fact he had been 
nearest to the mouth of the speaking-tube which protruded from a recess 
near the head of the bed. The plug-on cap, which usually hung on a cord 
beside it, had been inserted in the tube, so wedged in that it was now 
impossible to move it. 

I noticed all this without understanding why he had been tampering with 
it. I had once heard a voice answer me from such a tube in another room, or I 
had thought I did. Perhaps the noises that had disturbed my sleep had come 
from this tube by my bed. Echoes of the servants’ voices, it could be. 

If so, it might be a kind gesture on the part of Peter to get this tube sealed 
up. I touched the mouth of it, the plug of which now seemed cemented in. No 
more voices would be heard through this instrument. 

A sort of sullen heaviness descended on the household that night. Dolly 
and I dined alone with the silent company of Ariadne. Peter did not appear, 
and I was too proud to ask Dolly if she knew where he was. Just before we 
had finished eating, a note from him was handed to me. Dolly looked at me, 
waiting. 

‘Just a note from the English Club to say I shall see him later,’ I said. 

Dolly’s lips tightened. ‘Gambling. It is one of the curses of our family. My 
father would stay at the table for days on end.’ 

I stayed awake all night, waiting for Peter, hoping he would come, but he 
did not. Of course there were no voices; my room was quiet, except for the 
soft rustle of ash. No sound came in from the great city outside: the triple 
depth of the winter windows, with their double glass and wooden shutters, 
kept out the noise as well as the cold. The whole house seemed still, with the 
kind of absolute stillness that, so they say, precedes a storm. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


It was still dark when I woke. In my dreams I had been back at Jordansjoy, 
and for a moment I lay confused. Then I remembered what was ahead of me 
on that day: another visit to the Summer Palace and this time bearing my 
gift. 

I got up and dressed myself. ‘And if we are to go to Paris,’ I thought, ‘I 
might as well start to sort out my possessions.’ After Paris, I should only come 
back to St Petersburg as a visitor; the matter of the Gowrie Works I would 
sort out in my own good time. I was beginning to see a way through that 
problem. 

After I had gone through my own property, selecting what I should need 
for Paris, I went into Peter’s dressing-room to do something of the same for 
him. I had been married long enough to know what were the small 
possessions he liked to carry about with him — his ivory-backed hairbrushes, 
a small chess set carved in jade, a leather-bound note book (a diary, I 
thought) and a little leather bag with his watch and a few gold coins in it. 

But as I went in I was surprised to see him lying on his bed, fully dressed 
but asleep. He stirred and woke as I stood there. 

‘So you are here. I didn’t know.’ 

He swung himself up, trying to shake off sleep. ‘I was very late; I didn’t 
want to disturb you.’ 

I came up close. ‘You weren’t gambling at the English Club? Dolly said you 
were.’ 

He laughed. ‘No, not gambling. Not with money, anyway.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He stood, looking tired and shaky. ‘Rose, do you think you could 
make me some coffee? There is a little apparatus for doing so over there on 
the table in the window. I use it when I get up early.’ 

‘Yes, of course I will.’ I went over to the table and lit the little spirit lamp, 
and poured coffee into the top of the copper pot; the bottom half already 
contained water. ‘What a secret life you lead, Peter, with your early rising 
and coffee making!’ I was half laughing, I was so relieved to see him. 

‘You're dressed yourself.’ 

‘Yes.’ I remembered why I was dressed. ‘Are we going to Paris, Peter? Dolly 
said so. Is that where we will part?’ 

‘Dolly again! But would you like to?’ He was taking off his soiled and 
crumpled shirt and putting on a fresh one. ‘Can you hear the church bells?’ 

I listened. ‘Yes, I can hear something.’ 

‘It’s morning.’ He took the coffee I handed him, and drank it. ‘Not light yet, 
though.’ In midwinter it was sometimes almost noon before a grey light broke 
through the darkness of St Petersburg. 

‘T have to go out again, Rose. You'll wait for me here?’ 

‘Of course.’ I was puzzled and frightened. ‘But I have to deliver my present 


to the boy. The pagoda for the cat. I promised.’ 

He smiled at me. ‘Drink some coffee and don’t look so scared.’ He was 
putting on a fur-lined cloak and drawing on gloves. ‘We can see about your 
present to the Tsarevitch. Don’t worry. I have the arrangements in hand.’ 

‘Are we running away, Peter?’ I wondered if the Third Bureau was in his 
mind. 

‘We are running to Paris. Would not all true Russians do that if they could? 
And then you will be able to go to London. Goodbye. I’ll be back soon.’ 

‘What shall I tell Dolly?’ I said as he went to the door. 

‘Nothing. Leave Dolly be.’ 

When he’d gone, I stood in my own room with all the signs of packing 
about it, and wondered what to do with myself. I felt puzzled and lost, the 
two people that had warred inside me merging into one unhappy girl. 

If I was going to leave St Petersburg I knew I must say goodbye to Princess 
Irene. I was drinking some coffee when I heard a timid little tap at the door. 

‘Come in,’ I called. 

The door opened a crack, and through the crack peered the sour face of the 
old Princess’s woman-servant. ‘My Excellency wants you: you are to come.’ 

I hesitated. ‘I am to bring you with me. Come.’ And she turned away, 
confident I would follow. 

Up the Red Staircase we went, she leading, bobbing along with her 
awkward walk. She was slightly lame on one side, from some rheumatic 
infection, I suspected, which must be painful. 

The old Princess was in her bed, propped up on pillows, wrapped in a fur- 
lined cape, a pack of cards near one hand and a glass of dark brandy near the 
other. She had been smoking the little black cigarettes to which she was 
addicted. There was one now burning itself out between her fingers. 

‘You'll kill yourself,’ I said gently, looking reprovingly from drink to 
cigarette. 

She gave a dry, ironic laugh. ‘But I am dead already.’ I was silent. ‘Yes. It is 
all gone, that lovely, false last life you gave me.’ 

‘I gave you nothing.’ 

‘Don’t worry. I shan’t ask for any more help.’ 

Sadly, I said: ‘I have none to give. I am empty.’ 

‘I know it; it is no marriage at all, yours to my great-nephew, is it? No, you 
don’t need to talk.’ She opened her eyes as wide as she could to give me a 
meaning look. I could see the tiny red veins threaded across the eyeballs and 
smell the brandy on her breath. ‘You are in danger. That’s what I want to 
say.’ She gave a groan. 

I put my hand quickly on hers. ‘Is it the pain again?’ 

‘No, I have no pain; that, at least, you did for me. No, no pain in the body, 
only in the mind.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘You know I have my informants? I have many old friends and we meet 
here, a little circle of those who love the old Russia. We have friends in the 
Third Bureau.’ I nodded. ‘And the Bureau has a friend among us. Oh yes, we 
all have our spies.” She managed a grim smile. ‘And spies have spies upon 
their backs, like lice, you know. Lady Londonderry said we all had lice.’ 


‘Yes, yes, I know, but what is it you are trying to tell me?’ 

‘But I have told you,’ she said irritably. ‘You have been so rash. Mad. Yes, 
madness, madness.’ She was rambling a little. ‘Can Russia do without a 
revolution? Yes, it must, it must. Tell your husband, tell Peter.’ 

From behind me I heard a movement. I turned round to see a tall old man 
pushing open the door that led, eventually, to the back staircase on to the 
Molka Quay. I knew him. 

‘General Rahl,’ I said. 

He ignored me and made his way over to the bed. ‘Irene. My old friend, my 
dear old friend.’ He looked as frail as the Princess herself, if not frailer. I 
thought I saw in them and their relationship the nucleus of ‘the Piter Circle’ 
which had met up here. 

‘Ah, my lover, my last lover and my best,’ came from the old lady’s lips. 

Perhaps he looked surprised, perhaps he did not. ‘She doesn’t know what 
she’s saying,’ I murmured. 

‘Irene,’ he said tenderly. ‘Always your own.’ 

By now I was alarmed by the old lady’s appearance. The rouge stood out 
on her cheeks in streaks, beneath it she was grey. ‘Love and treachery,’ she 
said clearly. ‘Remember, Rose, love betrays.’ Her head fell back on the 
pillow. 

Ignoring General Rahl’s protests, I took her wrist. I could feel no pulse. I 
stood there for a second holding her hand. The old soldier, tears now 
beginning to run down his face and into his beard; the servant wailing on her 
knees; a cigarette still burning on the counterpane — it made a macabre 
picture. 

‘Tl tell Madame Denisov,’ I said abruptly. ‘She must call a doctor.’ 

I ran down the Red Staircase, through the upper halls and down the main 
staircase to Dolly’s room. She had just finished dressing, and when I flung the 
news at her she gave a little scream. 

‘How did it happen? How did you come to be there?’ 

‘She sent for me. We did talk for a little, then she just collapsed, Dolly.’ 

‘Oh, but I should have been there.’ Tears were already rolling down her 
cheeks. In spite of all she had said in the past, I knew it was genuine grief. 

‘It was very quick, or I would have sent for you,’ I said apologetically. ‘As it 
is I have come at once.’ 

‘I must go to her. She must not be left alone, not in death.’ 

‘General Rahl is there. Can I help?’ 

‘No, no.’ Her hands were trembling. ‘I will give all the necessary orders. 
But you could tell Ariadne for me.’ And she hurried away. 

I went then to tell Ariadne. ‘How can we now go to Paris?’ I thought. Even 
in grief, selfish thoughts obtrude. 

As Dolly hurried up the great staircase, Ariadne appeared at her own door 
to ask what the noise was all about. ‘Is it Aunt Irene?’ It was obvious that 
some quarrel had taken place between Dolly and Ariadne, because through 
Dolly’s upward rush I heard her call: ‘Now, we shall have an end to your 
foolishness, miss. Now, I shall get you out of Russia.’ 

As I came up to Ariadne, I said: ‘What did your mother mean?’ 

Sullenly Ariadne said: ‘I suppose that we couldn’t leave Russia while my 


great-aunt remained alive.’ 

‘Certainly we seem to be leaving,’ I said. ‘Peter is taking me to Paris.’ 

‘What? I can’t believe it. Never. He’d never leave Russia. He couldn’t do it. 
Doesn’t he remember what happened to Herzen and to Bakunin? Out of 
Russia he would have no more credit.’ 

‘I don’t know exactly what it is you are saying, Ariadne,’ I said coldly, ‘but 
whatever it is, it is already far too much.’ I pushed her into her room, closed 
the door and stood with my back against it. ‘Now explain yourself.’ The 
names she had used were the names of famous Anarchists. 

Ariadne was quite silent. 

‘Tell me why you left the Smolny Institute. Tell me really why. Was it 
because you and Marisia Lazarev had friends who were more than liberal in 
feeling, who were revolutionaries?’ 

‘That was partly it.’ She shrugged. ‘But perhaps the school suspected more 
than it could prove. Of that side of things they really knew very little. Marisia 
is so clever. But she does not go far enough.’ 

‘And you do? I see,’ I said slowly, wondering if I did. 

‘I don’t suppose you do. You are very delightful, Rose, but sometimes 
rather naive.’ She gave me a sideways glance. ‘And someone, you see, had to 
make sure of you once we had got you here.’ 

I couldn’t say anything to her. 

‘I do truly like you, Rose. I’ve never pretended. But we had to be sure of 
you, don’t you see?’ 

‘What do you mean, sure of me? You were sure of me. I was doing what 
your mother brought me here to do - she pretended it was for the work at 
Shereshevo, but I know now it was for what I was to inherit.’ 

‘Is that all it was? Oh, Rose, I despair of you,’ she said ironically. ‘Anyway, 
you had better talk to my Uncle Peter. Ask him.’ 

‘What do you accuse him of?’ I said. I was shouting. 

‘He is one of us.’ 

‘I believe him to be good and gentle. He let me keep my hare. Don’t you 
remember the white hare?’ 

‘Your hare!’ said Ariadne contemptuously. ‘Have you ever been to see that 
hare? Did you ever go and look for it again? I expect its neck was broken 
within a minute of its being taken downstairs.’ 

‘I don’t believe you,’ I was almost wild with anger. 

‘Go and look then.’ She gave me a push towards the door; she was as angry 
with me as I was with her. 

I had been just once before, and that recently with Peter, in the deepest 
regions of the Denisov house, so I already knew that it was quite unlike the 
kitchen regions of any English or Scottish town house: instead of the 
labyrinth of narrow passageways and pantries and kitchens and servants’ 
halls with which I was familiar, there was one great cavern. The room was 
everything — kitchen, wine-cellar, buttery and servants’ dormitory — and was 
dimly lighted and over-hot. I was noticed, I suppose, as I stood there, but no 
one spoke to me. 

I knew at that moment that my little white hare was not here. How stupid I 
had been to believe in that fantasy for one moment. 


I stood there with the nasty taste of deception in my mouth. Automatically, 
and without taking conscious thought, I went down the short passage to the 
stairwell and into the room Peter and I had visited before. 

It was empty of people. The Chinese pagoda was gone. So was my German 
servant, and so was Mr Jakob. In what passed for daylight in these 
subterranean regions I saw a small room with a large, plain wooden table 
surrounded by upright chairs. Against one wall was one of those large, 
hooded leather chairs in which the door-man used to sit in great houses. On 
the wall above was a battery of the mouth pieces of those allegedly disused 
speaking-tubes, set in rows of four, one above the other, with the names of 
the rooms to which they led written by them. It was quite true that most of 
these speaking-tubes looked as if the dust of decades was lodged in them, but 
one or two were bright, as if handled recently. Above one such I read, in 
ancient Russian script: the French Room. 

Surely my bedroom was the French Room? 

I think I knew then that some of the whispers and sibilant calls of my name 
had come through this tube. The voice had been real, not just imagination. 
And if this were so, then that first voice I had heard had been real also, and 
not imagination. Conspirators could talk to each other secretly through such 
tubes, I thought. Had this been their use? 

There was something about this room which stank of quiet talk, of 
company. 

Truly this house was like Russia itself, with extreme conservatism in the 
attics and anarchy in the basement. 

I turned and went back upstairs. I was sorting out the facts of betrayal in 
my mind. I went straight to my own room, the so-called French Room, 
walked through it and into my husband’s dressing-room. On his table was the 
leather-bound book I had called his diary. It was locked, but without 
hesitation I picked up a paper knife from among the litter and ripped it open. 

It was not a diary, but what you might call an aidememoire; a list of names 
— members of his group, I supposed — a list of place names, which I took to be 
safe meeting-places, and then a series of cryptic notes, probably of meetings 
or plans for the future. These I could not make much of. But I studied the list 
of names, beside which occupations were listed. Doctors, lawyers, writers, 
soldiers and gentlemen of leisure. One or two men were called artisans or 
shopkeepers; Andrew Keller figured here. There was a sprinkling of students. 
A few were women. I saw Ariadne’s name among them, also that of Marisia. 
Ariadne had been one of those women ‘used’, I thought, but not fully trusted. 
My own name should have been here. I too had been used, manipulated and 
exploited. Of this motley group of anarchists, Peter had hoped to make a 
revolution. I could imagine the feverish plans these people had made. At once 
intelligent and dedicated, yet also unrealistic, they were doomed to fail. 

With appalled eyes, I read: ‘Conditions necessary for all calls to commence 
activities: 

‘The infiltration of clever men into affairs. 

‘A knowledge of the town gossips, clubs, etc. 

‘Influence of high-ranking persons through their womenfolk.’ 

This last sentence, about women, had been underlined. I couldn’t stop 


reading, although every word was an act of destruction to me and of me. 

‘The revolutionary is a dedicated man,’ Peter had written, as if chiding 
himself. ‘He has no interests of his own, no feelings, no attachments, no 
belongings. He is not a revolutionary if he feels pity for anything in this world ... 
all the worse for him if he loves.’ 

Does he love? I asked myself. Can Peter love? No, but he makes use of love. 

The last section I read was, for me, the most painful of all. This section was 
headed ‘Those we must manipulate.’ 

The sixth category was that of women. ‘We must use these as instruments, 
play on their weaknesses, use their affections, for thus we may enter circles 
otherwise closed to us, even into that innermost circle of all, ie., the Imperial 
Family.’ My name was lightly pencilled in here: Rose. 

I read those last words again. I suppose I shall never forget them. I knew 
well what it meant to me: I was a woman who had been ‘used’, my affections 
had been manipulated, and I had, indeed, entered ‘that innermost circle of all’. 
I hated Peter at that point for what he had done to me, my whole being 
rebelled. 

I raised my head from the page and tried to see the whole picture. I had 
been brought to Russia by Peter’s will, he had heard of my inheritance, and 
knew what it might mean to him and his friends from Miss Gowrie. In this 
arrangement Prince Michael Melikov had been his London agent. I suspected 
that it was he who had deliberately embroiled Patrick and contrived the 
breaking-off of our engagement, thus freeing me for Russia. I no longer 
believed that anything had happened to me by chance; all of it had been 
contrived. Even, and most of all, my marriage, by which I was chained to the 
revolution. But for my marriage I would never have undertaken the trip to 
Moscow, which I saw now implicated me deeply. What had I brought Jakob 
back for? And was it now I who had gone to get the man? Wickedly and 
coldly Peter had used me. Because he had realized I meant to leave him and 
our marriage for Patrick, he had made use of me the more deliberately, 
perhaps even as a sort of punishment. And yet he had seemed to like me, 
even to offer love of a sort. 

Another and even more terrible thought about Laure Le Brun was shaping 
itself at the back of my mind when I heard a timid knock at the door. 

Ariadne came in. 

‘Oh, Rose, I’m so sorry for all those things that I said. I lost my temper.’ 

‘T know you did.’ 

‘You'll forgive ... ?? Then her gaze fell on what I was reading. ‘Oh, Rose, 
what have you done?’ She sounded frightened. 

‘You see for yourself.’ I threw the book away from me and stood up. ‘Poor 
girl, I am sorry for you. You have been as thoroughly manipulated as I have 
been myself. Tell me what you think of your Uncle Peter?’ 

Her face came to life. ‘He is my star.’ 

‘A dark star. Oh, Ariadne! Did he kill Mademoiselle Laure? She was his 
mistress, wasn’t she? Did she know and threaten to betray him?’ 

‘One must not mind violence if it serves the revolution,’ faltered Ariadne. 

‘And what is going to happen, Ariadne? What did I and the Gowrie Works 
contribute to the cause of the revolution?’ 


‘T don’t know,’ she whispered. 

Nor did I, but I was making a terrible guess: a bomb, one planned to 
explode when a mother, father and child were all taking tea together, as was 
known to be their habit. Information that I myself had found out and passed 
on. It was for this task that I had brought the ‘expert’ Mr Jakob from 
Moscow; it was I who had paid him. How terribly I was tied in to it all. I 
could not doubt that Peter had planned my involvement on purpose. 

And what part had the Gowrie Works in all this? My possession of a place 
where high quality explosives were made was crucial, the very beginning of 
it all. I had thought of myself as coming to Russia to bring life and hope to 
the suffering, but really, all along it had been planned that I should be the 
bringer of death. 

I knew that I must go to the Works without any more delay. Even the death 
of the woman up the Red Staircase took second place to what I must do. 


I drove myself to the Gowrie Works, thanking all the gods there were that I 
learned to drive. How ironic it was that Peter himself had taught me this 
freedom. 

Almost to my surprise the world outside, although cold and grey, was 
going about its normal business. But the minute I got inside the Gowrie 
Works I knew that all was not as usual. In Andrew’s office an anxious group 
were standing in obvious consultation. Andrew was apparently absent, but I 
saw Dr Gurien, his wife, and one of his assistants. Dr Gurien was deep in 
conversation with Mr Somov. 

They looked up when they saw me, and the whole group of them seemed 
to draw closer together. There was silence in the room. Not one of them 
wanted to talk to me, I saw suspicion in their eyes. 

‘What is it?’ I demanded. ‘Why are you all here? What has gone wrong?’ 

For a moment Gurien did not answer, then he said: ‘A certain amount of 
the best quality explosive has been stolen.’ His manner was extremely stiff, 
even hostile. 

‘How much?’ I said. 

‘Enough to create a large-sized bomb.’ His manner was, if possible, even 
dryer. ‘I can see that the news does not surprise you.’ 

‘No.’ Better to face him, I thought. ‘That is why I came here. It seemed to 
me likely that such a thing would have happened. You are quite sure?’ 

‘There can be no possibility of a mistake. You know the precautions we 
take.’ I nodded. There were checks and counterchecks, locks and double- 
locks. ‘No, the material is gone. But there is something else; the explosive 
could only have been removed by a person who knew the way of our 
precautions and who had the necessary keys.’ 

‘In other words, me?’ Now I understood their wariness. ‘Thank you for 
coming out with it. I respect your frankness. Still, it is hardly likely I would 
do such a thing.’ 

‘No, madame.’ Gurien relaxed a little. 

‘Nor did I give the keys to Miss Lazarev. Or let her borrow them or in any 
way touch them.’ 

He relaxed still further. ‘I guessed at the company she keeps. I know the 


type.’ 

‘Of this she is totally innocent.’ I wanted to get on now. I knew what my 
next move must be, but I could see he was still oppressed. ‘What else is 
there?’ 

‘The explosive is not the worst of the theft, although bad enough. Our new 
timing device has been removed also.’ 

‘Oh God,’ I said. 

‘We must tell the police.’ 

‘No.’ Quickly, I unlocked the door of my own office. ‘Come into my room 
please, Mr Somov, and you also, Dr Gurien. I must talk to you.’ 

Once inside, I told them what I feared had happened without mincing my 
words. I did not say how I suspected, but only what I suspected. Nor did I say 
where the explosion might be, nor who would go up with it. Nor did I 
mention Andrew. By their own silence they had named him as a suspect. 

Out of his deep shock, Gurien said again: ‘We must tell the police. Or the 
army.’ 

‘No. I shall be arrested if you do. Not at once, but in the end. You know I 
am not guilty of anything, but things have been so arranged that I would find 
it difficult to prove it. No, in the end I may have to go to the police, but give 
me a few hours first.’ 

‘What will you do?’ 

‘I shall go out to where I think the bomb is placed and try to undo myself 
what I have helped to do.’ 

‘You don’t know what you’re saying. Impossible.’ Andrew was peremptory. 

To Dr Gurien I said: ‘You have a plan, a blueprint of your new device, I 
suppose? Then get it for me. Show me exactly what I must do.’ 

‘It is partly a matter of chemical reaction, allied to a timepiece — at least, 
more or less. You must separate the elements,’ he said doubtfully. ‘If you 
knew what time the explosion was set, perhaps you might ...’ 

‘I do know.’ Five o’clock, as the tea was brought in and the whole Imperial 
Family was together. 

But he shook his head. ‘It’s no good. You couldn’t do it. I must go.’ I saw 
his hands shaking. 

‘I shan’t let you. Get me the blueprint and explain it to me. While you are 
gone I shall write a note, for you to deliver, if you please, to a lodging house 
not far away from here.’ 

Quickly I sat down and described to Patrick what I was about to attempt. 
He would certainly tell Edward Lacey, and if there was any help to be got for 
me, they would bring it. By the time I had finished, the blueprint was in front 
of me. 

I studied it. ‘Yes, I think I see. I shall try.’ 

Mr Somov interrupted. ‘I’ve made up my mind that I shall come. No, 
Gurien, that last heart-attack of yours was your worst. This would certainly 
finish you. I shall go. I am a competent engineer.’ 

Dr Gurien mopped his brow. ‘Had you not said that, I must have gone.’ 

‘No.’ I felt incredibly calm. ‘It is quite impossible for either of you to go. I 
could not get you into the Summer Palace.’ I heard Somov give a whistle of 
alarm. For the first time he and Gurien heard that name, and it silenced 


them. ‘Just deliver the letter,’ I said. 

If I was to be helped, then Patrick and Edward must be the men to do it. I 
had told them, as Ariadne would certainly have alerted Peter. As I drove off I 
thought that whatever happened, Peter could not be far behind me. And 
Jakob and the German might already be there. 


A sky the colour of pewter, grey roads, fresh fallen snow on the roofs, are 
what I remember of the drive. Every so often I passed a peasant cart jogging 
back home from market. There were very few cars or carriages on the road, 
and those there were I easily overtook. I thanked whatever gods had given 
me the chance to learn to drive. (It was Peter, Peter, who encouraged you, a 
hard little voice said inside me. He was both for me, and against me). 

Very soon I saw the roofs of the palaces of Tsarskoe Seloe appearing 
through the trees. To my relief all appeared peaceful and quiet. I must be in 
time. 

The soldiers let me through with a cheerful smile. They knew my face. But 
I had to put a question to them, and while I was wondering how to phrase 
my query so that I did not alarm them, one of the men poked his head into 
my car and with a broad peasant’s grin said: ‘Your servants have gone inside, 
Excellency. I saw them myself, and gave them a wave.’ 

‘How long ago?’ So my question was answered. Jakob and the German had 
arrived. 

He looked vague. Time meant little to him. ‘One hour, or half that, 
perhaps. Long enough for me who had just come on duty to get cold feet.’ 

Not so very long, then, I thought, because in this climate the body 
temperature dropped rapidly. ‘Where did they go?’ 

The young soldier looked surprised, and then pointed. ‘Why, to where the 
Tsarevitch is. They were taking him your present as we were instructed to 
expect. Fair bent their backs, it did too.’ And he laughed. 

‘Can I leave my car here?’ I asked. ‘Just inside the gate?’ I could see Dolly’s 
car there already, so I knew how Jakob and his companion had travelled. 

‘Yes. Pll watch it,’ he said with childlike pleasure. ‘How beautifully it 
shines. So does the other one. I can see my face in both. What it is to be rich.’ 

I walked away, trying to move with unconcern. Everything must look 
normal, and no one must be put on the alert by my behaviour. 

If I could remove any explosive device concealed in the pagoda without 
anyone seeing me, I might still save Peter and, incidentally, myself. Because 
who would believe me innocent after my trip to Moscow? 

As I walked towards my usual entrance I could see the bleak alternatives 
that confronted me. The explosion might take place at any minute, before I 
could stop it. That was the first and most likely happening. My ears were 
strained for the noise even as I walked. Secondly, the whole device might 
blow up in my hands the minute I touched it, taking me with it. This also 
seemed appallingly likely. The very best I could hope for was to get away 
with the explosive and throw it away somewhere in the snow-covered 
countryside ... But it was no use planning; I had to come to that decision as I 
drove out. I had to meet the situation as it unfolded before me and deal with 
it as best I could. 


For a moment, I considered going back to the gate and telling the sentries. 
But I knew what would happen. They would question me slowly, send for 
someone in higher authority to question me again, and by that time anything 
could happen. 

All my senses seemed sharpened. Behind me I could hear the ring of the 
sentry’s boots on the iron-clad earth; I could smell the smoke from the 
chimneys of the palaces that lay scattered across the park; I could even smell 
something that seemed to emanate from my own body - and it smelt like 
fear. 

There was a shout from behind me and I swung round to see one of the 
young soldiers lumbering towards me, a gun in his hands. 

‘Stop, or I fire!’ 

I stood absolutely still, terrified. I didn’t know what the soldier had 
discovered, or what this command meant. And he was laughing as he ran. I 
thought how terrible, to be my friend one minute as I passed his sentry post, 
and then to rush at me ready to shoot, all grins. Such inconsistency seemed 
absolutely in line with what I had seen of the Russian character. 

‘What is it?’ I managed to say in a cool voice. 

He waved the gun. ‘The young Heir’s toy. He was playing soldiers with us, 
and he left it behind. Will you give it to him?’ I suppose he saw my pallor 
then. ‘I hope I didn’t frighten you, Excellency. Just a joke, you know.’ 

I accepted the toy. ‘Of course,’ I said. ‘Only a joke. I knew that.’ But I also 
knew that if I had run or screamed, he might very well have shot me in 
earnest. Things were balanced very finely in Russia; by now I could have 
been dead. One incautious movement to cause him alarm, and a shot would 
have rung out. With an appearance of calm, I walked on, but I was badly 
shaken. 

When I got inside the palace there was no one about. I was standing in a 
small lower hall from which a flight of stairs led to the boy’s room. It was a 
side entrance with which I was thoroughly familiar, and it was often deserted 
in this way. 

Now I looked at the gun, it was manifestly a toy, a good-quality one, of 
German make probably, but still clearly no more than a little wooden rifle. 
But the bayonet at the end was of sharp metal. 

I went quietly up the staircase. It led to an upper hall lined with tall 
cabinets filled with Chinese porcelain. I was young and ignorant then, and 
thought the china, the figures and bowls and vases, ugly. But I had no doubt 
they were priceless. 

I was walking quietly but very fast, when I saw a man standing in the 
recess between two great cabinets. I knew him at once for my German 
servant. 

He was standing, quite composed, as if he had every right to be there. So 
unobtrusive and natural was his appearance that if I hadn’t been expecting 
him, I might have ignored him. But he was in my way. I knew I had to get 
past. I had one advantage: as yet he had not seen me, nor did he expect to see 
me. 

I took one soft pace forward. He had muscle, but inside me was a 
consuming anger. 


Quiet as I was, some noise must have alerted him, because he came out of 
his hiding place and saw me. He looked surprised, and I, because I was very, 
very angry, smiled at him. He understood my smile, because his movement 
towards me was unmistakably one of menace. He knew why I had arrived. 

‘Touch me and I'll scream,’ I said. I drew the gun in an automatic gesture 
of protection. 

Just for a moment it halted him, but he soon saw it was no more than a 
toy. I had underestimated him. One hand was clapped across my mouth, and 
the other got a stranglehold on my throat and started to squeeze. He pressed 
his body hard against mine, thick sinewy limbs engaging mine, and the smell 
of old, tired sweat and tobacco. His weight pushed me backwards. I think he 
was prepared to kill me. The world about me was going black, and I was 
gasping, choking, drowning. It was in a desperate attempt to get free that I 
brought the toy rifle up and plunged the point of the bayonet into his side. I 
felt it go in. 

His eyes opened wide, he looked surprised, then the pressure eased on my 
throat, his hands dropped away and he fell to the ground. 

I thought he might even be dead. Perhaps I had killed him. But I didn’t stay 
to check, because in terms of what I was doing this was only an interim 
engagement. 

At the end of the corridor were the boy’s apartments. There was no sailor 
on duty outside, he was probably out walking with his young master and the 
tutor. I guessed what Mr Jakob and the German servant had planned. 
Probably from other sources than me they knew the ways of the Palace, but 
from me, and transmitted through Peter, they knew of the afternoon tea- 
parties when the parents visited their precious son. The present I had planned 
so innocently for the boy, the little Chinese pagoda, was to contain an 
explosive to be ignited by the timing device so that Jakob and the German 
could be gone before it went off. What with the tutor’s pipe and the Tsar’s 
cigarettes, the smell of the smouldering fuse would be masked. 

I opened the door. Inside, the room was empty of boy, tutor and animals. 
But my present, the Chinese pagoda, a gleaming gold and red, stood in a 
window enclosure. 

Kneeling before it was the man Jakob. He was in the act of replacing a 
wooden panel in the base of the cat-bed. Above was the quilted cushion, and 
rising above that, the pretty structure of curving roofs and bells. I think I 
hated him as much as anything for turning such an enchanting object into 
one of horror. 

He looked up and saw me, and rose slowly to his feet, dusting down his 
hands. His face looked more sallow and pinched than ever. 

‘Putting the finishing touches?’ I said. ‘I suppose it wasn’t safe to do that as 
you travelled. You used my sister-in-law’s car, I presume?’ 

I suppose it was stupid to show my hatred so clearly, but I couldn’t stop 
myself. Besides, there was a streak of blood on my skirt. 

‘I didn’t know who you were before,’ he said. ‘I know now.’ His eyes took 
in the bloodstain. 

‘Yes. In his own way and in his own good time, my husband lied to us 
both.’ 


‘No lies,’ he said proudly. ‘Not to me. I do not expect the truth. Only to be 
given a task.’ And he couldn’t stop himself looking at the cat-bed. ‘So you 
have turned traitor?’ 

I didn’t answer; my whole mind focused on what to do next. But to whom 
was I a traitor? Myself? My husband? Or to the cause of anarchy to which 
Peter belonged? Jakob would kill me if he had to. I could see it in his face. 

‘You can’t kill me and leave my body here,’ I said. ‘There is already a dead 
man outside. The place would at once be searched and the bomb found, even 
if you got clean away. Your whole plan is already wrecked.’ 

‘In an hour the boy and his tutor will be back from their walk,’ he said in 
his prim little voice. ‘In another hour after that his parents will arrive, and 
then the bomb will go off. The fuse is already in place. There is a clumsy 
delaying device which you know since your scientists devised it quite 
effectively. I shall be out of here and so will you.’ From his pocket he drew a 
revolver and pointed it at me. ‘You do not think I would come into this rat’s 
nest without some protection?’ 

‘You can’t shoot me, you can’t afford to. I’ve told you that. The noise, a 
scream from me — and someone will come running. I’m surprised we’ve been 
alone so long.’ 

‘Even in this place people can be bribed. Or perhaps I should say, in this 
place above all.’ 

I thought he would shoot me, he was ruthless enough. I was frightened; I 
didn’t want to die. But you can always pretend. 

He walked straight to me and poked the gun in my chest. In an instinctive 
and spontaneous movement, I brought my arms up and put them round him 
so that we seemed to embrace. 

It was probably the only gesture I could have made that could surprise 
him. I think he was not used to being close to women. I felt it in the 
instinctive stiffening of his body. 

Then I saw his eyes widen and lose focus, his mouth drew itself into a 
grimace, and his breathing altered. I could see his yellow, crooked teeth: sure 
token of a sick childhood. No wonder his skin was so sallow. The hands 
holding the gun went limp. Moving my arms down, I took both his hands in 
mine. They were deadly cold. 

‘Let the gun fall,’ I said. I think he had no choice but to obey. ‘There is pain 
like cramp around your heart, isn’t there? Don’t answer, I know. I feel it in 
my own hands.’ He stared at me balefully, speechless. ‘I feel as though I am 
giving you warmth now. Take it from me. The pain is passing now. No, don’t 
try to speak.’ 

He was almost leaning against me. I was surprised how light and frail he 
felt. 

‘You’ve had that pain in the past and know all about it. Now it’s gone, but 
it will come again. And again.’ 

In slow, slurred words, he said: ‘I don’t fear to die.’ 

‘You don’t fear death, but the dying you do fear. Of course you do. I eased 
the pain now. That can happen sometimes. I can do nothing about the death, 
but the dying I can help. I promise I’ll make a bargain with you: remove your 
explosive, and I will help you die.’ 


He looked at me like an animal that has been badly whipped and now sees 
a show of love being offered; he could hardly believe it. 

Moved by compassion, I wiped the sweat from his forehead and mouth 
with my handkerchief. How could I judge from what a pain of neglected, 
wretched growing-up, from what depths of misery and poverty, both his 
sickness and politics had come? ‘I'll help you,’ I repeated. Not without 
urgency, and with one eye on the pagoda. 

The room was very quiet, for the double windows and the heavy silk 
curtains prevented any noise from outside getting in. ‘So there is a God, after 
all,’ I heard him say. ‘We are not left alone in the universe, to make our own 
way. Help can come.’ 

‘Then you will remove the explosive,’ I said. ‘If you feel like that, then you 
must. Now. Quickly. And we will leave.’ I stood back from him and bent 
down to pick up the gun, but I didn’t threaten him with it. Threats were now 
of no consequence. ‘Come, Jakob,’ I urged. 

For answer, he held out his hands; they trembled without stopping. 

‘Too dangerous?’ I said. ‘You mean you couldn’t do it? Physically you can’t 
touch the thing? I’ll do it, then. Show me what to do.’ 

I went over to the Chinese pagoda. At the base a panel of wood slid out. 
Once it had been screwed into position, but these screws had been loosened 
so that the piece of wood moved at a touch. The job had been neatly done. 

I undid the screws and then pulled the panel out. Then I looked back at 
Jakob. ‘Please help me,’ I said. 

‘I no longer know how to act,’ he muttered. ‘You have destroyed my faith. 
You have taken away what I did have, but what have you left me in its 
place?’ 

In front of me, I could see a small dark metal box resting on the floor of the 
toy pagoda. It was taped into position and from it led a long snake of what 
looked like narrow cord, which was attached to yet another box which 
ticked. Already I could smell the chemicals in reaction, smouldering like a 
fire about to blaze. I think I knew as I looked at it, though it had been 
carefully and neatly done, that it was the work of someone who had learnt 
about explosives from books and not from practical experience. Jakob was 
only an amateur after all. It made it all the more dangerous. 

From the edge of the box a pale grey sort of paste seemed to be oozing. It 
had an unhealthy sheen on it. 

Gritting my teeth, I put my hand on the cord and gently tugged. It did not 
move. But to my horror, some sort of oil had rubbed off on my hand. I stood 
up and looked round for a knife or a pair of scissors. In my field of vision 
there was the boy’s work table and the tutor’s desk. But I was trembling. I 
tried to remember exactly what Dr Gurien had told me. 

Then Jakob moved awkwardly over to the table, picked a penknife off the 
blotter and came over to where I stood. He pushed me aside and sawed at the 
cord. Either the knife was blunt or the cord tough, he seemed to saw 
helplessly for minutes; then the cord parted and he wrenched the box from its 
position and held the explosive to his breast. I wondered which would 
explode first, his labouring, wounded heart, or the bomb. ‘Haste,’ he gasped. 
‘It’s unstable.’ 


‘Thank you,’ I said with all the breath I had left in me. 
Before we left, I bent down and slid the painted panel into its place. 
Perhaps after all, the boy could enjoy his toy. 


If my body had followed its instincts, I would have rushed screaming from 
Jakob and his burden. As it was, we walked sedately and side by side all the 
way I had come. I was even able to notice that the German had gone. 

‘Thank God, I didn’t kill him after all,’ I breathed. But he represented 
another danger. Perhaps he was waiting for me somewhere. 

‘No,’ said Jakob with contempt. ‘He will save himself. If he can walk, he 
will survive.’ 

No love lost there, I thought, and was glad, because if I didn’t know quite 
what I felt about Jakob, I was quite certain that I hated the German. 

To my amazement, the guards saw us through politely, even assisting me 
into my car, although what with the blood on my skirt and the look of death 
on Jakob’s face, we must have looked a strange couple. And so no one 
stopped us leaving, or even seemed much interested. I drove slowly for a few 
hundred yards, and then stopped the car in the protection of a belt of trees. 

‘Your husband, does he ... ?’ began Jakob. 

‘No, I didn’t tell him where I was going,’ I said. ‘But I expect he knows by 
now.’ 

‘Then he will follow.’ 

‘Yes, I have thought of that too.’ I started the car again. ‘The first and most 
important thing is to get rid of that box you are holding.’ 

‘Throw it away. Best of all ways, into water,’ said Jakob shortly, not 
wasting a word. His breathing was bad. 

Everywhere in this part of Russia were lakes and water. I knew I had only 
to drive on and I would come to one of the canels that cut across this stretch 
of country. 

I passed a peasant cart drawn by a donkey, and then a boy with a flock of 
geese. Ahead I saw the dull sheen of ice. I drove towards it. At first it seemed 
close, but although I drove fast I never seemed to get very much nearer. 
Distances are deceptive in the snow. ‘Not long now,’ I said reassuringly to 
Jakob, although heaven knows, I was sick with fear myself. 

He didn’t answer directly, but presently I heard him mutter: ‘So it is over at 
last,’ and he gave a long, deep sigh. 

‘It may be for you,’ I thought, keeping my eyes on the road. ‘But for me it is 
only just beginning.’ 

On these flat roads it was possible to be aware of movement both ahead 
and behind for some distance. I now became aware that there was a motor- 
car behind me and another in front driving towards me. A little prickle of 
alarm stirred in me. 

Beside me, Jakob was quiet, still clutching his terrible burden. It could go 
off at any moment, but I had been travelling fast and I was now running 
parallel with the frozen canal, which lay at the bottom of a steep slope so 
that as I drove I could look down on the frozen surface. There were no houses 
near, no railway line, and such traffic as might pass on the road at the time of 
the explosion would surely be protected by the slope? I hoped to be well 


away myself. It seemed an ideal spot to dump the bomb. 

I stopped the motor-car and turned to Jakob. He was lying back in his 
corner with his eyes closed. 

‘Jakob,’ I said. ‘Wake up.’ 

He didn’t answer. He was quite dead. I had been driving with a dead man 
beside me. But I had kept my promise to him. Without being aware of the 
moment of its happening, I had given him a quiet death. 

I took the metal box from his hands which still held it loosely, and got out 
of the car. The bank of snow before me had tracks in it, grey furrows in the 
snow leading to rugged areas on the ice where the peasants had broken 
through to fish, and where the ice had frozen over again, more irregular and 
thicker than before, like the crust on a wound. I could have left the explosive 
in the car and let the whole thing blow up, taking Jakob’s body with it, but I 
felt as though I had a promise to keep to him now as well as to myself. 

‘Skim the box along the ice, like “curling” at home in Scotland, and run,’ I 
advised myself. 

I scrambled down the bank towards the canal; the soft fur edging my cloak 
dragged in the snow, but the snow was dry and floated away like powder. It 
was very cold, though, and I could feel the chill striking through me. 

I looked back at the safety of my motor-car behind me and saw another 
motor stopping a few yards from it. This was the car that had come on the 
same road from Tsarskoe Seloe. Brief as my glance was before I began to run, 
I knew the shape. 

My cloak tripped me and I stumbled, but I managed to right myself before 
running on. But it had slowed me down. 

‘Rose!’ a voice behind me called. Peter’s voice. 

I ran on, scrambling over the snow to reach the frozen surface of the canal. 

‘Rose, do stop. I beg you.’ 

I thought I could hear another voice hailing us from the road, and was 
even conscious of seeing movement there. 

Peter caught me up and gripped me round the waist. He was saying 
something, but I would not listen. 

‘No, you bloody murderer!’ I shouted. ‘You killed Mademoiselle Laure, you 
would have killed that child and his family, you would sacrifice me if it 
suited you. We are all fodder for you. And the old Princess is dead. In a way 
you killed her too. Don’t pretend to me that family or friends mean anything 
to you.’ 

‘I don’t regret her going.’ He dropped my hand and his face looked like a 
Fury. ‘She is gone at last. Gone to the hell she deserves. Did you never guess, 
Rose, how much of me came from her? I am an anarchist, I believe in the 
destruction of all government, and she taught me. I learnt it all from her 
when I was a boy. Up the Red Staircase for my “lessons”. But she reneged, it 
was all a game to her, because she had quarrelled with her friends at court. 
She became what you knew her to be - but I have never gone back. To me it 
is a self-evident truth. But I hate her for showing it to me.’ 

So it all went back to that old woman sitting at the head of the Red 
Staircase, who had twisted and corrupted her descendant for her own 
amusement. After all I had been right to fear her. And he had loved her, 


which was why he hated her now. There was the tragedy of the Red 
Staircase. 

‘But Rose,’ said Peter, ‘I did learn to love you, I do love you. I have come 
here now to save you.’ 

He moved towards me, but I turned away in loathing. He seized my arm as 
I threw the box away from me with all my strength to rest in the centre of the 
frozen canal. 

I was breathless; I could feel my heart banging in my chest. Peter had a 
firm grip on my arm; I tried to draw free, but my strength was gone. I stood 
there, taking in the air in great, choking gulps. 

‘Oh, Rose,’ said Peter. ‘In the end, I didn’t, I couldn’t ...’ 

Whatever he was going to say he could not finish. Perhaps the force of my 
throw had detonated the explosive, perhaps I had always mis-calculated the 
time I had in hand. There was a blue-white flash and a crack of noise in my 
ears that deafened them. 

Peter threw me to the ice, himself on top of me. 

After the whipcrack of sound, and the flash, came a roar that rumbled on 
and on in my ears while the world vibrated around me. For a moment I could 
neither see nor hear anything except the energies that howled around me. I 
was caught up in the force, whirling in space with it. Then the noise and 
movement stopped. I could hear a singing in my ears, then this died away 
too. I thought: ‘An explosion like this could have brought down the whole 
palace.’ 

I opened my eyes. I was surprised to see that road, bank and canal were 
still there. But the ice was tilting, slipping away beneath our feet. A great 
hole had opened in the ice and it was cracking all around us. 

The piece beneath us gave and we were in the water. I felt the deadly cold 
sucking at me and pulling at my skirt. But there was a hard ridge of ice by 
Peter’s right arm where the peasants had repeatedly cut the ice and it had 
repeatedly frozen again. He had a grip on this, and with the other arm he 
supported me. Blood was running down his face, and the skin of his cheek 
was flapping, a bit of metal from the bomb was stuck in it. But even as the 
blood welled out, it froze. 

I could hear the ice whispering and cracking as it reacted to the tension of 
the explosion. ‘The ice is breaking up,’ I said. I think I said it aloud, I don’t 
know. ‘We shall drown together. And I don’t really mind.’ Aloud or in my 
heart, does it matter how I said it? 

A shout came echoing across the ice. ‘Hang on!’ 

The edge of a thick tweed cloak was thrown over the edge of the ice. ‘Grab 
it and I'll pull you in towards me.’ 

Another voice was calling behind me, but in the confusion of the moment 
everything was incoherence and I could make nothing out. Yet I knew it was 
Patrick holding out the cloak. In Peter’s eyes I read this knowledge too. He 
had heard and understood. He supported me while I took hold of the cloak 
and felt myself being slowly, slowly hauled out of the water towards the 
firmer ice. 

I turned round to look at Peter. I saw his lips frame one word. ‘Love,’ he 
whispered. ‘Love.’ 


Then he let his hand slip away and slowly sank back into the water. 
Horrified, I could only stare. A thin veil of ice was already coating him, 
blinding him and smoothing out his features. He was turning into an ice man 
before my eyes. 


Patrick and Edward Lacey drove me back to the Denisov house through the 
dusk. I was wrapped in Edward’s travelling cloak. Patrick drove in Edward’s 
car, in which they had rushed out from St Petersburg. Peter’s car was left by 
the roadside; I never saw it again. My own car with its dead burden was 
driven away by Edward. I remember very little of all this. 

Little was said between Patrick and me on that drive. I felt light-headed 
and sleepy, not really rational. I remember Patrick looking at me with 
anxiety as he drove. I remember Dolly’s face as she received me. Then I 
remember voices talking over my head as I lay in bed, and a pain in my chest 
and a mounting fever. The words ‘pleurisy’ and ‘pneumonia’ floated on a 
cloud above me. Speechless, I hid gladly in the cocoon of my illness. 

I remember of it only Patrick sitting by my bedside, and Dolly’s voice 
floating over everything. ‘But she will recover,’ I heard her say. ‘I promise 
you, she will recover.’ 

I suppose I was more ill than I realized. The experience taught me 
something about illness from the other side of the pillow, as it were: this was 
that of all the senses, hearing went on the longest. One might be 
immobilized, eyes blinded, but one went on hearing. I would remember that 
fact. 

And the things one heard: Patrick’s voice, coldly angry, upbraiding Dolly 
for the things that had happened to me; Dolly’s voice, full of sorrow, never 
defending herself, and accepting all the guilt. Ariadne crying by my bed. And 
distantly, the remembered rumble of Ivan’s voice. 

‘Live, dearest Rose. Get better. Live, live.’ Was it Patrick’s voice? But when 
I was at my very lowest ebb, I seemed to hear the ghostly echo of Peter’s 
voice whispering through my mind. 

But I was strong, and healthy and very young: I soon recovered. Patrick 
and Edward had gone from St Petersburg by then, leaving me letters to read 
when I was well enough. I kept Patrick’s close to me, and read it often. 

Owing to the good offices of General Rahl and his long friendship with the 
Princess Irene Drutsko, the whole affair of Peter Alexandrov was hushed up. 
He had drowned in an ‘accident’. Nothing was said about Jakob or his death, 
but I learnt he had been given a decent funeral in Moscow. I never heard 
word of my German servant again, and as far as I know Dolly never saw her 
car again either. I dare say there was much that it suited General Rahl to 
bury with Peter, too. 

Ariadne was sent away; Marisia Lazarev had already left Russia. 


Early in the spring of the next year Dolly and I stood side by side in the 
Cathedral in St Petersburg, awaiting the beginning of the splendid service to 
celebrate the Tercentenary of the Romanov Dynasty. 

‘This is the last time we shall be in public together, our last outing in 
Russia.’ Dolly smiled at me, but there was a tear in her eye. ‘And so you are 
going back to your own country, and there you will be happy ever after.’ 


‘Oh, Dolly. I am sad to leave you too.’ 

‘I had hoped to keep you in Russia, but no, it was not to be. I truly love 
you, Rose.’ For a moment she was quiet. ‘In the end then, you have had but 
your year in Russia.’ 

‘T shall miss it all. I have grown to love Russia.’ 

‘Just as Edward does. Oh, I wish he could have married Ariadne. Or even 
me. No, that’s a joke, Rose. I could never marry Edward. Oh what a terrible 
lot we Denisovs are.’ 

Of all the people in this history, Edward was, in the event, the person who 
knew most secrets, mine and everyone else’s included. He had long been a 
close observer of events in Russia. He had always known about Peter 
Alexandrov. So too, had the Third Bureau — but they were an incompetent, 
divided lot. 

‘And where is Ariadne now?’ I asked. Incense was floating over the whole 
great interior of the Cathedral, aglitter with the jewels of the ladies and rich 
with the colour of the uniforms. 

‘She has gone to Geneva. She will study to be a doctor. And when you 
think how she loved clothes and frivolities, such a life will be punishment 
enough for a girl of her sort. My own marriage was so unhappy, my husband 
drank and gambled his way to death. I thought he represented all the worst 
traits of our class and race.’ Dolly sighed. ‘Still, she is out of Russia. Which is 
what I always wanted. I fear what will happen to us here. But I have had to 
make one concession.’ 

‘Oh, what is that?’ 

‘T have had to promise that, in the event of a general war or a civil war, she 
comes back.’ 

Our eyes met. I suppose we both assessed the situation more shrewdly than 
most of the people sitting around us. 

‘And what about you, dear Dolly?’ 

‘Oh, I shall stay,’ she said quietly. ‘I always intended that I should.’ She 
took up the Order of Service and studied it. ‘Now, let me see, this must be the 
procession of the Grand Duke Cyril passing us now.’ 

I had never admired her more. 


I left for home the next day. During my illness my mind had solved the 
problem of the Gowrie Works. Suddenly I believed I knew the solution to 
which my old godfather had hoped. I had called Mr Dundee and Mr Somov 
together and told them of my plans — Andrew was gone, never to be seen by 
me again. 

Mr Dundee at once protested. ‘It’s most unusual. No, I cannot advise you to 
do it. Your godfather would have been shocked.’ 

‘On the contrary; I believe it is what he hoped I would do. I don’t think he 
saw me as running the Gowrie Works for ever, but I believe he did see I was 
the one of his relatives with some foresight. Mr Somov, I hand it over to you.’ 

Mr Somov bowed: ‘But not me alone,’ he said. He was excited at the idea I 
had put forward, of course. 

‘No. You and Gurien, and such men as you yourself appoint from the 
Works, will form the managing body between you. Choose whom you think 


best. The Works belong now to those who work there, and the profit goes to 
them. But, it must be used for a hospital, schools and housing, not personal 
enrichment. Any profits beyond a certain sum are a trust to be used for the 
advancement of science. I think that’s fair, considering how the money is 
made.’ 

Although Mr Dundee continued to raise a protest, I knew that he would 
arrange matters as I directed. ‘It’s a gamble,’ I said to him bluntly. ‘I am 
gambling on Somov, on Dr Gurien, on the workers there, on Russia herself. 
Let’s wait and see what has happened in ten years time. But I do know I want 
nothing of the profits of the Gowrie Works for myself. Let them that make it, 
keep it.’ 

Shortly after I got home, Patrick and I were married quietly in Edinburgh 
with only the closest of our family and friends with us. One companion I did 
have from Russia, and that was my black Ivan. I had rescued him from the 
Denisov house and brought him with me. He was a minor sensation in 
Edinburgh and thoroughly enjoyed my wedding. 

And then, after the period of rehabilitation and repentance that all great 
institutions seemed to demand if you transgress their laws, Patrick rejoined 
his regiment. In the mysterious way these things go, his expertise with guns 
allied to his experiences in Russia, together with the passage of time, had 
qualified him for promotion. He was now in charge of his own group of big 
guns. He accepted the new responsibility soberly. ‘At least it means I shall 
survive,’ he said. 

I looked up at him questioningly. We were back in Woolwich. Not in the 
house I had seen before, but one very like it. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘There’s going to be a war, Rose.’ 

I nodded. ‘I know. I’ve felt the gathering shadows.’ 

‘And it’s not going to be a war for the poor old foot-slogging infantry, or 
the dashing cavalry. Down in their thousands they will go, poor devils. No, 
lll be better off behind my big guns.’ 

‘And what will I do when there is a war?’ 

He smiled at me. ‘Knowing you, Rose, I expect you will be running 
something. A hospital, probably. Or a munitions factory. I think it would be a 
good idea if you completed your medical course. You could do that in 
London, couldn’t you?’ 

‘Yes, easily. I’d like to.’ 

Thoughtfully he said: ‘I think we might get in one child before the 
conflagration starts. After that, we’d better avoid production until the war is 
over. Agreed?’ 

‘Agreed,’ I said. How strange, I thought, to be planning for a war, and even 
for a post-war baby. 

I wondered what that post-war world would be like? Strange, I supposed. 
And where would we all be in it? Not exactly where we had been when it 
started. I would survive, though, I knew it. ‘Agreed,’ I said to Patrick, holding 
out a hand, partly to him and partly to the future. 
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